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which  he  has  therein  dealt  with  the  points  that 
are  in  dispute,  will  operate  to  correct  the  mis¬ 
apprehensions  that  are  so  widely  current,  and 
to  quiet  the  disturbed  condition  of  mind  in 
which  as  a  communion  we  are  so  unhappily  in¬ 
volved.  « 
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Church  doctrine  and  a  test  of  heresy,  the  abso¬ 
lute  inerrancy  of  the  autographs,  we  need  more 
than  merely  negative  proof  for  it,  and  where 
are  we  to  look  for  positive  proof  r  At  present, 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  jury  of  experts 
is  against  this  position.  To  maintain  it,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  maintain  that  at  every 
point  where  there  is  now  an  error  of  fact  in  the 
text,  the  text  needs  emendation ;  while  there  is 
no  process  more  vicious  than  this,  of  emending 
a  text  by  conjecture,  to  make  it  fit  our  theories. 
Evidently  there  is  no  groimd  for  ecclesiastical 
interference  with  a  man,  merely  because  he 
holds  that  there  may  have  been  unimportant 
errors  in  the  autographs  of  the  Scriptures.  To 
teach  that,  if  there  were,  such  errors,  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Scrpitures  is  destroyed,  is  to 
teach  something  immeasurably  more  destructive 
and  damaging  than  any  teaching  that  has  been 
charged  upon  Prof.  Briggs  and  his  friends.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  defining  its 
position,  is  not  going  to  adopt  this  definition. 

Prof.  Green  in  The  New  York  Observer  of 
April  16th,  citing  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  speaks 
without  disapproval  of  “  the  denial  of  inerrancy 
in  the  minima  of  Scripture,  in  trivialities  which 
are  of  no  account,  and  neither  disparage  the 
truthfulness  of  the  narrative,  nor  in  any  way 
affect  its  doctrinal  statements.”  It  can  hardly 
be  otherwise  than  by  design,  that  Prof.  Green 
omits  all  reference  to  absolutely  inerrant  auto¬ 
graphs.  His  idea  as  to  “  the  minima”  in  which 
we  may  safely  admit  the  existence  of  errors, 
may  be  inferred  from  instances.  His  view  of 
Galatians  iii.  17  has  already  been  alluded  to.  Un¬ 
less  my  memory  misleads  me,  he  holds  that  the 
“forty”  in  2  Sam.  xv.  7,  and  the  “Michal”  in  2 
Sam.  xxi.  8,  are  errors.  Presumptively,  he 


am  not  therefore  in  haste  to  move  to  turn  Prof. 
Evans  out  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  I  fear 
he  might  retaliate  by  making  a  move  to  turn 
me  out  of  the  universal  Church,  for  in  this 
matter  he  would  certainly  have  the  suffrages 
of  a  good  working  majority  of  the  jury  of  ex¬ 
perts. 

It  is  argued  that  if  we  admit  that  the  inspir¬ 
ed  authors  made  even  unimportant  errors 
through  lapse  of  memory,  or  through  defective 
information,  we  thus  let  in  all  sorts  of  error, 
and  practically  deny  the  infallibility  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble.  To  this  I  reply,  using  a  figure  of  speech 
of  the  late  Dr.  Crosby,  that  an  elephant  cannot 
enter  through  a  keyhole.  In  what  I  am  now 
saying,  I  have  no  occasion  to  admit,  and  do  not 
admit,  that  the  inspired  authors  made  even 
trivial  errors  of  fact,  on  any  subject  whatever. 
But  if,  with  many  eminent  and  godly  scholars, 
*I  admitted  this,  that  would  not  hinder  my 
holding  that  the  Bible  is  errorless  for  the  great 
purposes  for  which  God  gave  it.  It  would  be 
different  if  I  admitted  that  the  errors  were 
themselves  errors  of  doctrine,  or  that  they  were 
of  such  a  character  as  to  destroy  confidence  in 
the  competency  or  the  truthfulness  of  the  in¬ 
spired  authors;  but  that  is  a  different  case.  An 
eminent  man  writes  me  on  this  very  subject, 
giving  my  middle  initial  erroneously,  and  giving 
me  a  mistaken  degree.  I  cannot  refer  his  errors 


THE  SITUATION. 

By  Pwfimw  WUUiJ.BMokerof  AabvaTktologloslSaiBiBuy. 

It  now  seems  that  Prof.  Briggs  is  not  only 
to  have  his  election  disputed  in  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  but  is  to  be  put  upon  trial  in  Presby¬ 
tery;  while  the  pamphlet  issued  by  Profs.  Evans 
And  Smith,  has  drawn  upon  them  a  fire  nearly 
«8  hot  as  that  poured  upon  Prof.  Briggs  him¬ 
self.  In  different  ways  these  men,  and  others 
who  agree  with  them,  are  now  up  for  ecclesias¬ 
tical  acquittal  or  condemnation.  Should  they 
be  acquitted,  it  will  be  their  triumph.  Should 
they  receive  an  ill-judged,  unfair  condemnation, 
their  triumph  will  be  immensely  greater.  In 
the  attitude  it  has  assumed  toward  these  men, 
the  Presbyterian  Church  has  put  itself  on  trial, 
and  the  result  is  of  far  greater  importance  to 
the  Church  than  to  the  men. 

Some  of  the  parties  to  this  controversy  evi¬ 
dently  do  not  desire  an  agreement,  but  would 
prefer  to  fight  it  out  to  the  end.  Others  take 
it  for  granted  that  agreement  is  impossible,  and 
that  the  battle  must  be  fought  through.  When 
men  work  for  harmony,  each  defines  his  own 
position,  compares  it  with  that  of  others,  asks 
whether  the  two  may  be  made  more  alike. 
There  never  was  a  controversy  more  free  from 
tendencies  of  this  sort,  than  the  present  one. 
The  militant  spirit  among  us  is  vigorous  and 
well  aroused,  and  olive  branches  would  be 
counted  signs  of  weakness.  In  a. war  of  argu¬ 
ment,  a  man  who  means  to  fight,  does  not 
wish  to  hamper  himself  beforehand  with  defini¬ 
tions.  The  Inaugural  of  Prof.  Briggs  was  a  de¬ 
fiance,  and  was  at  certain  points  adroitly  indefi¬ 
nite.  The  response  to  it  was  not  a  refutation  of  I 
his  alleged  errors,  nor  an  investigation  of  the 
troths  involved,  but  an  outcry  for  ecclesiastical 
action  against  him. 

Might  it  not  now  be  worth  while  to  refiect, 
that  if  these  questions  are  ever  settled,  it  must 
be  by  our  seeking  for  truth  and  not  for  victory ; 
by  our  reaching  an  understanding,  and  not  by 
.punishing  one  another  for  failing  to  understand? 

The  central  question  in  controversy,  is  this: 
What  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  regard  to  the  inerrancy  of  the  Scriputres,  as 
distinguished  from  their  infallibility  ?  That 
they  are  the  infallible  seat  of  appeal  for  relig¬ 
ious  questions,  is  not,  I  think,  denied  by  any 
The  acceptance  of  the  doc- 


Ths  Four  Goerau  arr  Historic. 

When  a  physician  finds  some  new  sovereigs 
specific  for  a  prevalent  disease  he  tells  his 
brethren  of  it.  I  have  foand*a  useful  remedy 
for  the  prevalent  cultured  semi-agnosticism.  It 
works.  It  is  the  little  book  by  Ihr.  John  Henry 
Barrows,  Bishop  of  the  First  Church  of  Chicago, 
bearing  the  title  “The  Four  Goepels  are  Histor* 
ic,”  a  re-print  of  seven  sermons  preached  to  his 
people  and  published  in  the  “Golden  Buie.” 
Their  literary  charm  is  so  complete  that  the 
man  or  woman  of  culture  will  read  them ;  thdir 
clearness  so  conspicuous  that  the  reader  who 
drifts  pleasantly  down  on  their  current  finds  him¬ 
self  unconsciously  nearing  the  Christ  to  which 
they  tend;  their  logic  so  convincing  that  the 
wayward  mind  finds  itself  unwittingly  fastmed 
to  the  heavenly  friend  by  hooks  of  steel.  The 
“Grippe”  of  Agnosticism  holds  many  mightily; 
it  produces  consumption  of  the  finer  tissues 
about  the  heart,  distressing  symptoms  in  the 
brain,  and  the  aching  misery  of  a  failing  spirit¬ 
ual  life.  The  patient  is  impatient  of  crude  and 
drastic  remedies,  but  will  swallow  the  altera¬ 
tive  substance  disguised  in  the  fresh  attractive¬ 
ness  of  this  little  volume. 

As  It  Is  IN  Hravrn.  By  Lucy  Larcom.  Boston; 
Houghton,  Mif9in  and  Company. 

A  little  volume  which  will  bring  much  of 
strength  and  cheer  to  sorrowing  hearts.  There 
is  none  of  the  literature  here  which  has  dis¬ 
figured  some  suggestive  books  on  the  future 
state.  Miss  Larcom  does  not  try  to  measure 
things  spiritual  by  things  material,  nor  to  give 
accurate  description  of  thiggs  unutterable  in 
terms  of  physical  science.  But  her  imagination 
does  to  some  degree  interi»et  those  mysteries, 
and  to  those  deep  questionings  which  so  crueUy 
importune  us  in  hours  of  bereavement,  her  heart 
does  make  some  not  unsatisfactory  answer.  Much 
of  this  little  book  consists  of  apt  and  beautiful 
quotations  from  other  writers  who  have  felt 
much  as  well  as  thought  much  in  these  lines, 
and  who  have  known  bow  to  translate  these 
thoughts  and  feelings  into  words. 

Macaulay’s  Second  Essay  on  the  Earl  or 
Chathah.  Edited  by  W.  W.  Curtis,  A.M., 
Princip^  of  the  High  School,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.  The  Students’  Series  of  ^glish  Class¬ 
ics.  Boston:  Leach.  Shewell  and  Sanborn. 

It  gives  one  a  vivid  idea  of  the  swift  rush  of 
time  to  see  how  many  notes  are  really.needed 
by  the  rising  generation  for  the  full  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  an  essay,  which,  when  some  of  us  were 
young,  was  almost  of  the  literature  of  the  hour. 
But  since  notes  are  indeed  needed,  we  hail  their 
appearance,  for  our  young  people  cannot  afford 
not  to  know  Macaulay — above  all,  not  to  know 
this  essay,  one  of  his  very  beet,  the  product  of 
his  macure  years.  In  its  present  form  the  essay 
is  an  almost  perfect  means  of  the  study  of  Eng¬ 
lish  as  well  as  an  admirable  introduction — we 
had  almost  said,  key — to  the  history  of  the 
time  of  which  it  treats. 

Outlines  of  Protestant  Missions.  By  Rev. 
John  Robson,  D.D.  Bible  Class  Primers. 
Edited  by  Professor  Salmond,  D.D.,  Aber¬ 
deen.  New  York:  Charles  Scribners’  Sons. 
26  cents. 

Brief,  compendious,  and.  accurate,  this  tiny 
pamphlet  is  especially  useful  as  a  book  of  refer¬ 
ence.  It  begins  with  a  review  of  missionary 
progress  up  to  the  close  of  last  ftentury,  daTmila 
the  rise  of  the  missionary  movement  in  the  Pro¬ 
testant  churches,  gives  sketches  of  missions  in 
Polynesia,  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  Madagascar, 
India,  and  Burmah,  with  a  short  general  survey 
of  other  fields. 

Rhymes  Atween-Timss.  By  Thomas  MacKellar. 
Philadelphia:  Porter  and  Coates. 

There  is  much  very  clever  rhyme  here,  and 
not  unseldom  the  rhymster  even  “drops  into 
poetry,”  as  the  illustrious  Silas  Wegg  would  say. 
The  note  of  the  poet  is  not  often  found,  perhaps, 
but  it  is  found  at  times,  and  is  deep  and  true. 
For  the  rest,  there  iMiot  a  tedious  page,  and  the 
wit,  which  sparkles  full  often,  is  genuine, 
neither  imitated  nor  borrowed. 

A  Tariff  Primer.  The  Effects  of  Protection 
upon  the  Farmer  and  Laborer.  By  Porter 
Sherman,  M.A.  Questions  of  the  Day  LXY. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1891. 

The  author’s  aim  is  “ 


ABE  YOU  REDEEMED! 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Ouyler. 

Redemption  is  the  core  of  the  Gospel.  Mr. 
Moody  is  about  right  when  he  says  that  his 
system  of  theology  is  pretty  much  all  to  be 
found  in  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah.  Paul 
was  a  man  of  one  idea;  for  he  determined  to 
know  nothing  in  his  preaching  save  Jesus 
Christ,  and  Him  crucified.  The  doctrine  of  the 
atonement — with  all  that  it  carries  in  its  train — 
is  the  marrow  of  all  profitable  preaching ;  and 
it  is  the  inspiration  of  the  richest  hymns  which 
God’s  people  love  best,  and  sing  the  oftenest. 
The  crown-jewels  of  Christian  hymnology  are 
Toplady’s  “Rock  of  Ages”  and  Wesley’s  “Jesus 
lover  of  my  soul”  and  Palmer’s  “My  faith  looks 
up  to  Thee.”  There  are  plenty  of  other  hymns 
that  have  their  mission  of  praise,  or  penitence, 
or  consolation:  but  when  we  heave  in  sight  of 
the  eternal  world  we  shall  probably  feel  as  that 
great  theologian.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  felt  when 
he  was  on  his  dying  bed.  He  kept  repeating  I 


Some  months  since  we  gave  our  readers  a 
miniature  copy  of  a  photograph  of  the  Rev. 
Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  D.D.,  the  late  President 
of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  to  which 
we  now  add,  as  an  accompaniment,  that  of  his 
predecessor,  the  Rev.  William  Adams,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  whose  noble  and  benignant  face  it  will 
be  a  pleasure  to  look  upon,  not  only  to  the  old 
graduates,  but  to  thousands  of  others  who  have 
seen  and  heard  him  in  the  pulpit,  or  on  the 
platform.  Dr.  Adams  was,  take  him  all  in  all, 
perhaps  the  most  accomplished  man  that  we 
have  had  in  the  pulpit  of  this  city  within  a 
generation.  Of  tall  and  erect  figure,  with  a 
highly  intellectual  countenance,  his  very  pres¬ 
ence  commanded  respect,  the  impression  of 
which  was  heightened  by  his  social  and  moral 
qualities.  His  natural  dignity  was  softened  by 
the  sweetest  courtesy,  a  courtesy  that  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  those  of  rank  or  position, 
but  that  was  shown  in  the  most  delicate  ways 
to  the  humblest  of  his  flock.  As  a  speaker  he 
was  often  wonderfully  eloquent.  The  late  Dean 
Stanley  thought  him  the  most  attractive  man 
whom  he  met  in  this  country.  Our  older  read¬ 
ers,  who  do  not  forget  the  days  before  the  war, 
when  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  cruelly  di¬ 
vided  between  Old  School  and  New  School,  will 
remember  how  Dr.  Adams  was  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  tiie  latter,  which  met  in 
Washington  in  the  year  1862,  and  with  what 
dignity  and  grace  he  led  that  body  to  the  White 
House,  and  presented  them  to  the  President.  In 
these  days  when  the  Union  Seminary  is  so  much 
spoken  against,  it  is  good  to  bring  tefore  lu  the 
faces  of  these  Presidents,  who  have  lived  and 
died  in  her  service,  and  the  tradition  of  whose 
many  gifts  abides  still  as  a  blessed  inheritance. 


of  the  contestants, 
trine  of  their  infallibility,  seems  to  involve  the 
denial  that  they  contain  errors  of  any  kind, 
such  as  would  justify  the  charge  of  incompe¬ 
tency  or  untruthfulness  ^  against  their  inspired 
authors.  But  outside  this  limit,  do  they  contain 
any  errors  of  mere  fact,  scientific,  historical, 
chronological,  or  the  like?  Of  course  this  is  not 
the  only  question  that  is  up;  but  any  settle¬ 
ment  made  of  this  question,  carries  with  it  the 
settlement  of  all  the  rest. 

To  get  at  the  heart  of  the  question,  we  need 
a  yet  narrower  statement  of  it.  The  question 
is  not  whether  the  Scriptures  are  inerrant  as 
well  88  infalliUe,  but  whether  our  branch  of 
the  Church  has  a  doctrine  to  4;hat  effect,  and  if 
so,  what  that  doctrine  is.  And  even  this  state¬ 
ment  is  too  wide.  It  is  mere  commonplace  to 
say  that  the  definition  of  a  true  opinion  is  one 
thing,  and  the  definition  of  a  limit  beyond  which 
divergence  of  opinion  will  not  be  tolerated,  is  a 
very  different  tning.  It  is  the  second  of  these 
things,  and  not  the  first,  to  which  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Churfth  is  now  called  to  attend.  Ordi¬ 
narily,  differences  of  opinion  are  to  be  dealt 
with  by  study,  discussion,  refutation,  and  not 
by  severe  ecclesiastical  action.  Is  the  present 
case  an  exception  to  this  rule? 

In  other  words,  the  Presbyterian  Church  is, 
virtually,  asked  to  define  a  dogma,  and  so  to  de¬ 
fine  it,  that  those  who  do  not  accept  the  defini¬ 
tion,  shall  be  liable  to  Church  censures.  This 
demands  that  attention  be  paid  to  certain  points 
that  have  thus  far  been  pretty  thoroughly  ig¬ 
nored. 

I.  In  fixing  our  ecclesiastical  rule  as  to  the 
inerrancy  of  the  Scriptures,  vx  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  the  opinions  (wW  by  the  Church  universal. 

Suppose  it  were  possible  to  select  from  the 
Church  of  Christ  throughout  the  world,  the  one 
hundred  men  most  competent  to  decide  upon 
New  Testament  questions,  and  the  one  hundred 
most  competent  for  Old  Testament  questions, 
excluding  from  the  number  all  merely  specula¬ 
tive  scholars,  and  accepting  only  men  who  were 
eminent  for  reverent  habits,  religious  earnest¬ 
ness,  spiritual  insight,  as  well  as  for  large  at¬ 
tainments  and  mental  ability.  If  this  were 
possible,  we  should  have  a  jury  of  experts,  to 
which  we  might  refer  questions  that  arise,  with 
the  inquiry.  What  is  the  present  opinion  of  the 
living  Church  on  this  question?  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  no  such  jury;  but  on  some 
points  the  verdict  of  the  universal  Church  is  no 
more  in  doubt  than  if  we  had.  And  we  need 
to  be  very  sure  of  our  position  before  we  exclude 
from  the  limits  of  church  tolerance,  any  opinion 
that  would  command  the  hearty  assent  of  a 
majority,  or  even  of  a  strong  minority,  of  such 
a  jury  of  experts.  Doubtless  we  may  regard 
many  such  opinions  as  erroneous,  and  needing 
to  be  met  by  argument  and  refutation ;  but  to 
drive  men  from  our  communion  for  holding 
opinions  that  are  commonly  held  in  most  of  the 
branches  of  the  Church,  is  a  thing  that  we 
should  hesitate  to  do. 

For  example,  Paul  says  (Gal.  iii.  17)  that  the 
law  was  480  years  after  the  covenant  with 
Abraham.  The  Septuagint  and  Josephus  follow 
the  same  interpretation  of  Ex.  xii.,  40  .It  is  the 
traditional  opinion  of  the  Church.  Doubtless 
the  Westminster  divines  held  it.  But  Prof. 
Evans  of  Lane  Seminary,  and  Prof.  Green  of 
Princeton  (see  the  pamphlet  of  Prof.  Evans, 
page  41  sq  ),  both  hold  that  the  interval  was 
more  than  ^  years,  instead  of  being  480.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  not  Paul  and 
the  Cihurch  that  are  here  in  error,  but  Prof. 
Evans  and  Prof.  Green.  It  does  not  follow  that 
I  ought  to  seek  to  have  them  unchurched  for 
thus  teaching  that  there  is  error  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  A  large  majority  of  our  supposed  jury 
of  experts,  would  agree  with  them  in  the  view 
they  take,  and  it  would  not  do  to  unchurch  men 
for  accepting  the  prevalent  views  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  even  in  a  case  where  it  may  be  that  Chris¬ 
tendom  is  misled  by  a  passing  fashion  of  thought. 

Prof.  Evans  calls  attention  to  a.i)retty  large 
number  of  instances,  in  which  the  statement  of 
one  New  Testament  writer  differs  from  that  of 
another,  or  from  that  found  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  in  regard  to  some  fact.  Making  a  select¬ 
ed  list  of  these,  I  find  that  Prof.  Evans  r^ards 
the  instances  as  genuinely  contradictory,  and 
attributes  the  contradictions  to  lapses  of  mem¬ 
ory  on  the  part  of  the  writers,  or  to  differences 
in  the  sources  of  their  information,  or  other  like 
causes.  I  h(fid  that  the  Professor  is  mistaken 
in  each  of  these  instances,  that  the  passages  are 
not  contradictory,  and  that  the  differences  are 
mere  statements  of  additiopal  facts,  without 
which  the  account  of  the  matter  would  be  less 
complete.  I  think  that  a  large  majority  of 
American  Presbyterians  agree  with  me.  But  I 


present  state  of  things.  We  are  about  to  decide 
an  important  case  affecting  our  ecclesiastical 
position  on  certain  matters ;  and  we  have  rush¬ 
ed  toward  the  decision  in  such  a  belligerent 
spirit,  with  so  little  real  examination  of  the 
questions  at  issue,  that  we  may  be  in  great 
danger  of  taking  unadvised  action. 

Some  one  may  say  that  such  is  not  the  case ; 
that  the  whole  matter  is  already  settled  in  our 
Church  Standards,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do 
but  execute  the  law  as  it  exists.  But  is  this 
the  fact  ?  In  his  article  in  The  Independent  of 
April  28,  Professor  Warfield  reaches  this  con¬ 
clusion  :  “  The  Confession  teaches  that  God  is  in 
such  a  sense  the  author  of  Scripture,  that  he 
speaks  all  that  stands  written  in  it,  and  all  that 
stands  written  in  it,  is,  therefore,  true.”  Either 
this  conclusion  is  correct,  or  it  is  not.  The  al¬ 
ternative  is  that  the  Standards,  while  using 
strong  language  coqperning  the  Scriptures  as  a 
whole,  avoid  teaching  any  doctrine  in  regard  to 
all  the  i>articular  statements  contained  in  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  only  by  strongly  pressing  the 
meaning  of  words  in  a  certain  d  rection,  that 
Prof.  Warfield’s  conclusion  can  be  sustained. 
And  if  this  method  is  adopted  elsewhere,  it  must 
be  adopted  with  I.  viii.  of  the  Confession;  and 
if  adopted  there,  it  will  give  us  the  result  that 
the  Scriptures,  to  which  the  Standards  attrib¬ 
ute  miraculous  inerrancy,  are  the  existing 
Greek  and  Hebrew  Testaments. 

“  The  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew  ....  and 
the  New  Testament  in  Greek  ....  being  im¬ 
mediately  inspired  by  God,  and  by  his  singular  care 
and  providence  I  ept  pure  in  all  ages,  are  therefore 
autht'ntlcal ;  so  as,  in  all  controversies  of  religion, 
the  Church  is  finally  to  appeal  unto  them.” 

The  only  “New  Testament  in  Greek”  to  which 
the  Church  in  any  age  can  appeal,  is  that 
which  exists  in  that  age.  It  is  not  the 
autographs  that  have  been  “kept  pure  in  all 
ages,”  but  the  text  as  found  in  the  copies. 
This  is  the  only  “New  Testament  in  Greek”  to 
which  the  Church  can  appeal.  It  is  to  this, 
therefore,  that  the  Westminster  Symbols  attrib¬ 
ute  whatever  inerrancy  they  assign  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  But  Prof.  Warfield  does  not  hold  that 
any  form  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  to  which 
the  Westminster  divines  had  access,  was  mirac¬ 
ulously  inerrant.  He  is  too  gifted  a  New  Tes¬ 
tament  scholar  for  that.  He  holds  and  teaches 
that  any  copies  they  possessed  contained  hun¬ 
dreds  of  somewhat  important  errors. 

One  of  two  results  follows.  Either  Professor 
Warfield  is  mistaken  in  his  method  of  inter 
preting  the  Standards  on  this  point,  or  else  they 
teach  what  neither  he  nor  any  other  intelligent 
Presbyterian  now  holds.  And  in  either  case, 
our  actual  doctrine  concerning  the  inerrancy  of 
the  Scriptures  as  distinguished  from  our  doc¬ 
trine  concernjpg  their  infallibility,  is  yet  to  be 
defined. 

No  one  disputes  that  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  errors,  more  or  less  important,  in  the 
existing  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  But  it  seems 
to  be  very  generally  held  that  the  errors  are  all 
to  be  regarded  as  errors  of  transcription,  and 
that  there  were  no  errors  in  the  autographs.  It 
is  even  alleged  that  if  as  much  as  one  slight 
error  can  be  proved  ag;ainst  the  autog^rapbs,  the 
Bible  will  thus  be  proved  to  be  an  imposture. 
But  this  doctrine  is  not  in  the  Standards.  They 
make  no  distinction  between  the  autographs, 
and  any  other  Hebrew  or  Greek  texts.  It  is 
supposable  that,  by  the  decisions  we  reach  on 
the  cases  now  before  us,  we  may  adopt  this  as 
one  of  the  doctrines  .of  the  Church;  but  is  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  do  this? 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  existing  errors  can  most  naturally  be  ex¬ 
plained  as  mistakes  of  copyists.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  error  can  be  proved  to  have  been 
in  the  autograph.  Anything  of  this  kind  is 
very  difficult  to  prove.  This  is  a  fact  that,  in 
its  own  place,  may  have  important*  uses.  It 
would  silence  many  an  assailant,  to  cballenge 
him  to  prove  that  the  error  he  builds  upon  was 
there  originally,  and  he  would  be  l^itimately 
silenced.  But  if  we  are  going  to  recognize  as  a 


Faith  Heauno.  A  Defense:  Or,  The  Lord  Thy 
Healer.  ByR.  L.  Marsh,  B.D.  New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Revell. 

This  essay  is  the  outcome  of  the  author’s 
study  for  his  graduation  thesis,  presented  to 
the  Faculty  of  Yale  Divinity  School.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  researches  have  convinced  him  that  “the 
cause  of  disease  is,  in  general,  the  devil ;  escape 
from  it  is  through  atonement.”  He  has  follow¬ 
ed  through  the  Old  and  New  Testament  the  clue 
offered  him  by  this  thought,  and  has  built  upon 
statments  which  he  finds  there,  a  conclusion 
which  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  his  own  mind, 
and  which  he  presents  with  far  more  clearness 
and  fairness  than  is  usually  found  in  writers  on 
this  subject.  His  review  of  objections  is  in¬ 
genious,  and  is  pursued  in  a  candid  spirit.  Al¬ 
together  the  book  is  interesting,  and  its  spirit 
is  commendable,  though  its  arguments  will 
probably  seem  not  so  convincing  to  the  general 
reader  as  to  the  author. 

Marmion.  a  Tale  of  Flodden  Field.  By  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  With  Notes  by  D.  H.  M. 
Classics  for  Children.  Boston:  Ginn  and 
Company.  1891. 

Time  was  when  in  a  certain  nursery  full  of 
children  that  we  wot  of,  there  was  ho  need  of 
notes  on  Marmion.  The  force  and  fire  of  the 
poem,  as  repeated  by  a  dear  voice  that  never 
wearied  of  “saying  poetry”  to  the  children, 

I  were  its  best  interpretation.  Perhaps  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  exceptional ;  perhaps  lapse  of 
time,  distance  from  the  date  and  place  of  writ¬ 
ing,  insensible  changes  in  the  use  of  words,  do 
make  it  necessary  that  this,  which  is  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  poem  of  poems,  should  be  interpreted  to 
them.  To  us  it  seems  not  so  important  that 
children  should  always  imderstand  everything 
that  they  hear:  the  young  imagination  counts 
for  so  much  by  way  of  interpretation ;  and  it 
does  seem  disastrous  to  interrupt  poetry  with 
dictionary.  Still,  grftiting  the  necessity,  these 
notes  are  apt,  luminous,  as  brief  as  possible,  and 
seldom  superluous.  The  introduction,  an  abridg¬ 
ment  from  Scott’s  Autobiography,  and  a  brief 
Life,  mainly  abridged  from  Lockhart  and  Hut 
ton,  are  well  done. 

Readinqs  and  Recttations.  No  8.  Edited  by 
Miss  L.  Penney.  New  York :  The  National 
Temperance  Society  and  Publication  House. 
1891. 

Temperance  literature  is  apt  to  be  rather 
blood-curdling,  and  its  writers  are  not  always 
particularly  temperate  in  their  way  of  putting 
things.  Unfortunately,  too,  they  are  usually 
gifted  rather  with  zeal  than  with  literary  ability. 
This  being  the  case,  it  must  be  a  somewhat  on¬ 
erous  task  to  select  from  the  abounding  mass  of 
prose  and  verse  bearing  on  this  subject,  enough 
of  real  merit  to  supply  the  demand,  which  hap¬ 
pily  is  ever  increasing,  for  recitations  of  this 
kind.  Miss  Penney  has  evidently  made  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  find  the  very  best  articles  and  poems 
suited  to  her  purpose,  and  though  the  facts  in 
the  case  have  been  so  much  against  her,  she  has 
succeeded  pretty  well.  Not  all  the  selections 
are  such  as  a  refined  parent  would  wish  to  hear 
from  the  lips  of  a  child,  but  many  of  them  are 
unexceptionable. 

By  Amanda  Cary 


specially  to  refute  the 
pretended  arguments  of  those  who  hold  that  the 
better  condition  of  the  working-man  in  this 
country,  compared  with  Europe,  is  to  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  protection.”  Wages,  he  urges,  do  not 
“come  out  of  protection,”  but  out  of  industry, 
which  is  largely  affected  by  the  abundance  and 
cheapness  of  raw  materials. 

Knowledge.  A  Weekly  Magazine  Supplement 
ing  all  Cyclopedias.  Vol.  I.  June  to  Decem¬ 
ber,  1890.  New  York:  John B.  Alden.  1891. 

While  we  can  hardly  accept  the  not  too  mod¬ 
est  estimate  of  itself  which  appears  on  the  title- 
page  of  this  hand>  little  volume,  we  find  in  it  a 
large  amount  of  really  valuable  information  in 
compendious  form.  To  those  who  cannot  afford 
an  encyclopedia,  this  book  offers  good  service. 

Physical  Laboratory  Manual  and  Note¬ 
book.  By  Alfred  P.  Gage,  Ph.D.  Boston: 
Ginn  and  Company.  1891. 

The  title-page  informs  'ns  that  this  volume 
contains  more  than  two  hundred  experiments 
and  exercises,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  ac¬ 
company  the  author’s  text-book  on  physics.  It 
contains  abundant  illustrations,  is  interleaved 
for  notes,  is  stoutly  and  serviceably  bound,  and 
altogether  gives  promise  of  great  usefulness  to 
the  student. 

Eijjah,  the  Man  of  God.  By  Mark  Guy  Pearse. 
New  York:  Hunt  and  Eaton.  1891.  60  cts. 

The  author  of  the  Daniel  Quorm  papers  needs 
no  introduction  or  explanation.  'This  book  is 
a  popular,  practical,  pointed  exposition  and 
application  of  the  Bible  narrative.  We  observe 
that  it  does  not  include  the  translation  of  Eli¬ 
jah,  though  it  gives  the  death  of  Ahab  and  the 
reformation  under  Jehu. 

LrvT,  Books  XXI.  and  XXII.  Edited  on  the 
Basis  of  WdlfiSin’s  Edition,  With  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Maps.  By  John  K.  Lord,  A.M.,  As¬ 
sociate  Professor  of  Latin  in  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege.  Boston:  Leach,  Shewell  and  Sanborn. 
1^1.  $1.20. 

The  maps,  which  are  excellent,  are  a  valuable 
addition.  The  notes  are  copious,  clear,  and 
founded  upon  a  standard  German  work. 

Salt.  “Ye  Are  The  Salt  of  the  Earth.”  "By- 
yin.  S.  S.  Baker.  New  York:  American 
Tract  Society.  80  cents. 

A  daintily  made  volume,  containing  simple, 
practical  talks  for  the  young,  bringing  out  in 
its  relation  to  the  various  phases  of  life  and  of 
duty,  the  meaning  of  that  utterance  of  our 
Lord’s  which  forms  the  secondary  title.  The 
pretty  little  book  would  be  an  appropriate  birth¬ 
day  present  for  a  young  girl. 

LmNG  Hymns  for  Use  in  the  Sabbath  School, 
Christian  Endeavor  Meetings,  The  Church 
and  Home.  Compiled  by  John  Wanamaker, 
Assisted  by  John  R.  Sweeney,  Mns.  Doo. 
Philadelpl^:  John  J.  Hood. 

This  collection  appears  to  be  better  th*n  maBy 
of  its  class.  It  contains  many  standard  hymas 
and  some  good  music.  It  seems  unnecessarily 
large;  when  hymns  are  really  good  they  wUI 
bear  to  be  often  repeated. 


PROF.  BRIGGS  REPLIES  TO  QUESTIONS. 

The  following  questions  having  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  they  have 
been  answered  by  him  severallv  and  categorically 
as  below,  and  the  entire  paper  subscribed  with 
his  own  hand: 

1.  (a)  Do  you  consider  the  Bible,  the  Church 
and  the  Reason  as  coordinate  sources  of  author¬ 
ity  ?  “No." 

(b)  Or  do  you  believe  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the  only  infalli¬ 
ble  rule  of  faith  and  practice?  “Yes.” 

2.  When  you  use  the  term  “reason”  do  you 
include  the  conscience  and  the  religious  feeling? 
“Yes.” 

8.  Would  you  accept  the  following  as  p.  satis¬ 
factory  definition  of  Inspiration:  “ InspiratiiBi 
is  such  a  divine  direction  as  to  secure  an  infafe 
lible  record  of  God’s  revelation  in  respect  to 
both  fact  and  doctrine?”  “Yes.” 

4.  Do  you  believe  the  Bible  to  be  inerrant  in 
all  matters  concerning  faith  and  practice  and  in 
everything  in  which  it  is  a  revelation  from  Go4, 
or  a  vehicle  of  divine  truth,  and  that  there  afe 
no  errors  that  disturb  its  infallibility  in  theae 
matters,  or  in  its  records  of  the  historic  eveafa 
and  institutions  with  which  they  are  insepar¬ 
ably  connected?  “Yes.” 

5.  Do  you  believe  that  the  miracles  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures  are  due  to  an  extraorffinary 
exercise  of  divine  energy,  either  directly  or 
mediately  through  holy  men?  “Yes.” 

6.  Do  you  hold  what  is  commonly  known  M 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  probation  ?  Do  yon  be¬ 
lieve  in  purgatory  ?  “No.” 

7.  Do  you  believe  that  the  issues  of  this  life 
are  final,  and  that  a  man  who  dies  impenitent 
will  have  no  further  opportunity  of  salvatiaii  ? 
“Yes.” 

8.  Is  your  theory  of  progressive  sanctifleatihn 
such  as  will  permit  you  to  say  that  you  believe 
that  when  sNnan  dies  in  the  faith  he  enters  the 
middle  state  regenerated,  justified  and  sinlen? 
“Yes.” 

The  subjoined  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  this  afternoon. 

Resolved :  That  this  Board  has  listeaed  wiib 
,  satisfaction  to  the  cat^orical  replies  render^ 
by  Dr.  Briggs  to  the  questions  Submitted  to 
him,  and  that  it  trusu  that  the  rnsnnyy  fn 


HENRY  B.  SMITH  ON  THE  BIBLE. 

“  The  Bible  as  an  inspired  record  is  an  infallible, 
and  it  is  the  final,  authority  for  faith  and  life! 
Its  inspiration  involves  its  infallibility 

it  gives  us  truth  without  error."^  Light  and  lif« 

1.  Its  hal 


Its  inspiration  involves  its  infallibility.  Inter- 
pretsd,  as  all  words  must  be,  by  its  real  spirit, 
it  gives  us  truth  without  error.  7  ^ 

come  from  the  ministry  of  the  Word, 
lowed  sayings  are  our  stay,  when  all  other  sup¬ 
port  fails ;  our  rock  amid  the  billows ;  the  songs 
of  our  pilgrimage;  the  pledge  of  our  final  rest. 
Such  implicit  faith  may  ne  stigmatized  as  Bibli- 
olatry ;  but  where  else  can  we  go  to  find  the 
words  of  eternal  life?  Bihliolatry  clings  to  the 
letter;  spirituality  in  the  letter  finds  the  Spirit, 
and  dares  not  disown  thb  letter  which  guided 
to  the  Spirit. 

“For  the  enduring  wants  of  the  soul,  for  the 
problems  of  sin,  salvation,  and  eternity,  we  find 
here  an  unwavering  authority,  and  rest  in  faith 
and  joy  upon  the  last  assurance  of  the  highest 
testimony,  “Thus  saiih  the  Lord.”  And  as  it  is 
an  infallible,  so  is  it  a  final  authority.  No  man 
may  add  unto,  or  take  away  from  the  words  of 
this  Boor.  “Here  is  the  judge  that  ends  the 
strife.”  Like  its  Divine  Author,  it  has  full  oft 
b^n  called  before  human  tribunals,  been  revil¬ 
ed,  spit  upon,  yea  buried,  that  it  might  rise 
again  with  new  power,  and  bless  even  its  perse¬ 
cutors.  Of  controverey,  as  history  testifies,  it 
has  ever  been  the  arbiter;  of  opposing  systems, 
the  invariable  conqueror ;  every  scheme  of  men 
has  become  wan  and  shriveled  at  its  touch.  Be- 
ypnd  its  revelations  and  its  prophecies  thought 
cannot  reach;  it  contains  the  oldest  of  records 
as  the  most  living  of  prophecies.  New  assail¬ 
ants  in  the  flush  of  self-consciousness,  call  it  an¬ 
tiquated,  and  its  antiquity  is  as  that  of  God 
himsf^.  It  is  older  than  the  stars  and  the 
earth,  and  awaits  their  dissolution,  that  all  its 
revelations  may  be  fulfilled.  But  it  is  also  ever 
new,  as  well  as  ever  old;  the  most  progressive, 
as  it  is  the  most  conservative  of  influences ;  the 
counterpart  of  the  wisdom  of  God.  411  litera¬ 
ture  has  drawn  deep  and  precious  draughts  from 
its  fountain;  its  orient  pearls  are  scattered 
through  all  lands ;  philosophy  has  there  found 
the  tret  of  its  errors  and  the  lordliest  of  its 
tenths.  For  four  thousand  years  its  words  have 
been  inspiration  and  life,  comforting  the  down¬ 
cast,  and  breaking  the  oppressor’s  rod;  pledg¬ 
ing  peace  to  the  penitent,  and  opening  to  all 
the  very  gates  of  endless  life;  subduing  with 
imperial  might  all  other  words ;  spewing  with 
su^  tones  of  authority  as  you  read  in  no  other 
books ;  and  in  the  very  name  of  the  Lord,  pro- 
clawing  a  kingdom  which  has  been  ever  ad¬ 
vancing,  yet  never  subdued.  And  thus  like  a 
Uving  power,  it  has  been  doing  a  living  and 
abiding  work  among  the  children  of  men.  in 
every  clime,  in  every  language,  and  now  wider 
than  ever  before  are  its  wor^  rehearsed.  “Its 
Wm  have  gone  out  through  all  the  earth,  and 
its  words  to  the  end  of  the  world.”  ’ 


Echoes  Along  the  Shore.  By  Amanda  Cary 
Sanderson.  Kansas  City,  Mo. :  Anderson 
Kimberly  Publishing  Company. 

A  collection  of  religious  poems,  the  themes  of 
which  are  taken  in  orderly  succession  from  the 
pages  of  Scripture.  Nearly  half  of  them  are 
from  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  a  large  portion 
from  the  New  Testament,  from  the  Gospels  to 
the  Revelation. 


The  tone  of  the  poems  is  ele¬ 
vated,  and  in  general  well-sustained;  the  verse 
is  not  always  musical,  but  it  is  usually  well- 
balanced;  the  sentiment  is  devout  and  reverent. 
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have  been  fewer  than  ever  before,  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  had  a  better  chance  to  show  what  a 
year'of  solid  study  can  do  for  them. 

We  have  also  been  able  to  make  a  considera¬ 
ble  advance  in  the  number  of  students.  We 
have  nineteen  more  than  last  year,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  some  applicants  bad  to  be  discour¬ 
aged  from  coming,  for  the  reason  that  fim'ds 
on  which  we  had  been  counting,  were  found  to 
be  unavailable  this  year.  The  success  in  these 
important  directions  gives  us  great  encourage¬ 
ment  in  carrying  forward  this  most  important 
work.  There  are  those  whose  eyes  have  been 
opened  to  see  its  vital  necessity.  May  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church  multiply  their  numbers  I 


have  his  after- meeting  freshly  seated  and  ready 
in  seven  n^inutes. 

If  others  intend  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr. 
Hilbb  we  would  say.  Trust  him  from  the  first 
with  absolute  power;  he  is  a  wise  man,  who 
never  loses  his  head  in  any  emergency;  who 
never  seeks  personal  ends,  and  never  adopts  im¬ 
proper  methods. 

But  all  this  was  only  preparatory,  ^  perfect 
equipment,  the  genius  to  use  which  was  Mr. 
Mills’s  clear,  cogent,  simple  preaching  of  a  pure 
Gospel.  He  adopts  no  tricks  of  any  kind,  re¬ 
sorts  to  no  questionable  methods,  makes  no 
special  appeal  to  the  emotions ;  but  in  a  manly 
way  reasons  with  men  “of  righteousness,  tem¬ 
perance,  and  judgment  to  come”;  he  presents 
the  simple  truth,  and  trusts  to  that  to  do  the 
work. 

He  preaches  the  Word  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Spirit  can  “confirm  it  with  signs  following.” 
His  transparency  and  humility  are  so  apparent, 
that  all  can  see  that  be  preaches  from  his  own 
heart ;  he  has  been  taught  of  the  Lord,  and  he 
is  content  to  come  and  deliver  the  Lord’s  own 
message.  The  effect  upon  the  ministry  is  as 
marked  as  upon  the  people ;  the  whole  Church 
has  been  greatly  revived,  and  we  are  confident 
that  the  atmosphere  of  this  city  has  been 
changed  for  a  generation.  Rev.  P.  E.  Kipp, 
Pastor  of  the  Case-avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 


waving  of  handkerchiefs ;  the  rest  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  took  up  the  salute,  and  when  Mr.  Mills 
entered  later,  the  vast  hall  was  a  fiutter  of 
handkerchiefs,  and  every  face  beamed  with 
pleasure.  It  is  wonderful  how  these  two  men 
of  God  have  drawn  to  themselves  the  hearts  of 
all  the  I  eople,  so  that  they  had  to  stand  until 
nearly  midnight  to  allow  the  throngs  to  clasp 
their  hands,  and  wish  them  God-speed.  The 
words  of  counsel  and  exhortation  which  fell 
from  the  lips  of  the  evangelist,  seemed  inspired, 
and  as  was  said,  laid  a  track  of  shining  light 
for  the  feet  of  the  converts  to  tread.  . 

Though  the  union  services  have  now  ceased, 
the  churches  in  different  parts  of  the  city  con¬ 
tinue  the  work  separately  or  in  groups.  Many 
of  the  churches  have  received  from  twenty-five 
to  more  than  two  hundred  members  on  confes¬ 
sion,  and  many  more  are  still  to  follow ;  others 
of  the  churches  have  postponed  their  commu¬ 
nions,  in  order  to  allow  the  special  work  to  set¬ 
tle  into  the  regular  order,  and  to  give  opportu¬ 
nity  for  more  thorough  instruction,  before  ask¬ 
ing  the  converts  to  imite  with  them.  The 
problem  of  how  to  take  a  city  for  Christ,  seems 
to  have  been  solved ;  but  another  great  problem 
of  how  to  care  for  these  multitudes,  is  now 
pressing  upon  us. 

Many  touching  scenes  and  incidents  have 
happened,  which  are  much  more  impressive 
when  seen  than  when  told.  For  instance,  when 
an  old  father,  sitting  by  the  side  of  his  son,  (a 
young  man)  rose  and  holding  the  other’s  hand, 
said,  “We  both  accept  Christ,  and  here  begin 
the  Christian  life  together,  ”  those  who  sat  near 
enough  to  hear,  were  melted  to  tears.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  of  our  lawyers,  an  officer  in 
the  last  war,  said,  “  It  was  a  proud  day  when  I 
enlisted  for  my  country,  but  it  was  a  far  proud¬ 
er  day  when  I  enlisted  for  Christ.”  An  elderly 
gentleman,  with  white  hair  and  beard,  who  bad 
been  a  skeptic,  said,  “  Jesus  Christ  rose  from  the 
dead  1,900  years  ago,  but  I  rose  from  the  dead 
just  eleven  days  ago.”  Another  man  said  he 
had  been  convicted  in  the  meeting,  and  had 
gone  home  to  wrestle  like  Jacob ;  he  had  prayed 
until  midnight,  when  the  light  broke  in,  and 
then  until  five  o’clock  he  and  his  wife  sat  up  to 
read  the  wonderful  words  which  had  given  him 
peace. 

So  all-pervading  is  the  Spirit’s  infiuence,  that 
even  those  who  have  not  attended  any  meeting, 
are  convicted.  A  man  whose  name  is  Philip, 
was  carrying  a  package  that  was  wrapped  in  a 
newspaper ;  while  going  up  in  an  elevator,  his 
eye  rested  upon  the  last  words  of  Mr.  MiUs’ 
sermon,  which  happened  to  be,  “  Have  I  been  so 
long  time  with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not 
known  me,  Philip  ?”  He  was  immediately  con¬ 
victed,  came  to  the  meeting,  was  coilverted, 
and  is  now  earnestly  working  for  the  conversion 
of  his  whole  family. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  a  delegation  from  an 
infidel  club  attended  to  hear  the  sermon  on  In¬ 
fidelity.  At  the  close  one  of  them  rose  and  said, 
“Mr.  Mills,  in  the  name  of  the  Liberty  Club,  I 
protest  that  your  statements  are  misrepresenta¬ 
tions,  ”  at  which  his  comrades  began  to  applaud, 
when  others  appeared  to  hiss.  Mr.  Mills  at  once 
begged  that  there  might  be  no  hissing,  and  that 
his  opponents  might  bo  treated  courteously; 
then  turning  to  the  speaker,  he  made  a  kind  ap¬ 
peal  to  him  to  become  a  Christian.  After  the 
singing  of  a  hymn,  Mr.  Mills  came  forward  and 
^d  that  he  was  glad  to  be  assured  that  what 
he  had  mistaken  for  hissing,  was  not  such,  but 
was  intended  to  command  silence.  At  once  the 
infidel  arose  and  replied,  “Mr.  Mills,  you  have 
acted  like  a  Christian,”  not  realizing  that  his 
compliment  was  his  own  condemnation. 

On  Sunday  evening  a  man  who  was  stopping 
in  the  city  to  fioat  a  fraudulent  financial  scheme, 
attended  the  service  merely  from  curiosity,  for 
he  never  went  to  church,  and  had  no  thought 
of  religion;  he  was  convicted  of  sin,  and  shown 
that  he  must  forsake  his  evil  ways,  the  enor¬ 
mity  of  which  for  the  first  time  dawned  upon 
him,  and  the  next  day  was  in  such  agony  of 
mind,  that  he  sought  help,  made  a  confession 
before  four  clergymen  and  a  lawyer,  of  crimes 
which  may  yet  send  him  to  State’s  prison,  and 
asked  all  to  pray  that  he  might  have  strength 
to  go  home  and  make  a  clean  breast  of  what 
he  had  done,  and  take  the  consequences. 

This  wide  and  deep  religious  movement  has 
not  been  brought  about,  however,  without  the 
use  of  means,  and  that  iti  may  prove  helpful  to 
others,  it  may  be  well  to  narrate  the  principal 
causes  which  have  contributed  to  produce  these 
results. 

First  of  all,  of  course,  was  the  leading  of  God’s 
Spirit  in  the  whole  movement.  There  was  no 
friction  of  one  will  against  another,  because 
there  was  but  one  will  from  the  beginning;  no 
man  had  his  way,  but  the  Lord  had  His  way  in  the 
whole,  which  at  times  overthrew  all  our  plans ; 
so  that  the  planning  has  been  lifted  right  out 
of  human  haiids,  and  we  have  often  followed  as 
in  the  dark.  Again  and  again  the  Lord  over¬ 
ruled  our  suggestions,  and  always  for  the  bet¬ 
ter;  new  surprises  were  constantly  developing, 
and  there  is  nothing  of  which  we  are  so  sure, 
and  for  which  we  are  so  grateful,  as  that  divine 
providence  controlled  everything. 

Second,  was  the  hearty  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  pastors,  officers,  and  members  of  all 
the  denominations  and  churches.  This  was  not 
secured  at  first,  for  some  at  the  beginning  re¬ 
fused,  who  afterward  became  the  heartiest  sup¬ 
porters;  but  before  the  public  work  began,  all 
stood  together  with  one  purpose,  as  in  answer 
to  our  Lord’s  prayer,  “that  they  all  may  be 
one.”  If  nothing  more  had  been  gained  than 
this  unity  of  the  Churchy  all  our  efforts  would 
have  been  well  spent. 

Third,  was  the  thorough  preparation  before¬ 
hand.  For  six  months  we  have  been  prating 
for  this,  towards  which  everything  has  been 
made  to  contribute.  The  churches  have  been 
brought  together  in  frequent  meetings,  taught 
to  know  each  other  and  to  work  together;  they 
have  been  led  to  look  forward  with  a  growing 
expectation,  which  crystallized  into  an  assured 
faith;  the  whole  city  became  expectant,  and  the 
atmosphere  was  surcharged  with  a  feeling  that 
something  was  going  to  happen.  Men  talked 
together  in  the  street  and  on  the  cars  of  what 
they  felt,  encouraging  one  another,  until  the 
combustibles  were  ready,  and  all  that  was  need¬ 
ed  was  the  spark. 

Fourth,  was  the  masterly  organization  which 
was  arranged  by  Mr.  Mills,  months  before  he 
came  himself.  When  his  suggestions'  were  first 
presented  in  a  published  form,  every  one  felt 
that  they  were  arbitrary,  mechanical,  and  ex¬ 
cessively  minute.  But  when  they  were  put  in 
operation,  every  one  saw  that  the  vast  move¬ 
ment  went  so  smoothly  and  with  such  perfect 
precision,  because  it  had  been  so  wisely  guarded 
against  accident  and  failure  by  a  thorough  o^ 
ganization.  His  committees  were  many,  but 
they  were  all  necessary,  every  one ;  and  he  kept 
all  the  reins  in  his  own  hands,  and  his  keen 
eye  watched  over  everything.  In  Music  Hall  he 
had  a  corps  of  150  ushers,  of  the  best  men  of 
the  city,  each  one  of  whom  received  careful  in¬ 
structions,  and  every  evening  he  had  his  four¬ 
teen  head  ushers  meet  him  at  tea  in  the  hotel, 
to  receive  his  criticisms  of  the  previous  evening, 
and  his  suggestions  for  the  next,  so  that  he  w  as 
able  to  control  his  audience  of  five  thousand 
people  as  readily  as  an  ordinary  prayer- meeting; 
could  dismiss  those  who  wished  to  leave,  and 


The  Churchman  has  come  upon  “A  Mischiev¬ 
ous  Rumor”— in  fact,  two  of  them— which  it 
proceeds  to  notice  in  a  way  that  indicates  that 
they  may  not  be  mere  rumors,  after  all,  but 
something  more  serious.  They  concern  Bishop- 
elect  Brooks,  who,  as  most  know,  is  not  “the 
husband  of  one  wife.”  It  is  not  this  defect, 
however,  that  is  especially  laid  to  his  charge 
by  his  prospective  colleagues,  who  must  needs 
ere  lopg  induct  him  into  his  new  dignity,  or 
refuse  to  do  so.  A  number  of  the  Bishops  en¬ 
tertain  strict  theories  of  their  office,  and  they 
look  askance  at  the  course  of  Dr.  Brooks  in 
fraternizing  with  ministers  generally,  even  to 
the  extent  of  taking  part,  as  at  the  installation 
of  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  in  their  most  significant 
services.  His  views  of  the  ministry  are  evi¬ 
dently  not  at  all  of  the  High-Church  pattern. 
Hence  the  rumbling  which  our  contemporary 
begins  to  hear,  and  which  later  on  may  become 
audible  to  us  all.  It  protests  stoutly  in  the 
name  of  catholicity,  and  for  other  good  reasons : 

In  a  catholic  Church  there  must  of  necessity 
be  large  room  for  diversity  of  opinion.  A 
Church  which  did  not  allow  such  diversities, 
would  not  be  a  catholic  Church ;  it  would  be  a 
sect.  In  its  essence  heresy  is  wilful  separation 
from  the  Church  for  the  sake  of  individual* 
opinion;  and  a  Church  which  should  wilfully 
compel  separation  for  the  sake  of  any  opinion 
consistent  with  a  sincere  acceptance  of  the 
catholic  faith,  would,  to  that  extent,  be  hereti¬ 
cal.  That  the  Church  of  Rome  excludes  Chris¬ 
tian  people  from  her  communion  because  of 
opinions  which  do  not  concern  the  faith,  is  one 
of  the  main  argumeats  a^inst  her  catholicity. 

Since  a  catholic  Chur^  must  be  content  to 
tolerate  wide  differences  of  opinion,  it  must 
likewise  be  content  to  tolerate  disputatious  con¬ 
troversies  within  its  pale.  Men  are  prone  to 
disputation  concerning  matters  in  which  they 
are  not  agreed,  and  in  the  Church,  as  elsewhere 
— for  human  nature  is  everywhere  the  same — 
the  lust  of  domination  tends  to  make  men  not 
only  di^utatious,  but  intolerant  and  proscrip¬ 
tive.  Not  satisfied  with  the  enjoyment  of  their 
own  just  liberties,  they  are  tempted  to  restrict 
the  eq^l  liberties  and  privileges  of  their  breth¬ 
ren.  If  they  ever  could  succeed,  they  would 
simply  turn  the  Church  iuto  a  sect,  and  it 
would  be  none  the  less  a  sect  if  it  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  call  itself  catholic. 

A  mischievous  rumor  has  been  spread  abroad 
through  the  press,  that  an  attempt  is  to  be  made 
to  narrow  the  limitations  of  liberty  in  the  Church, 
by  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  bishops  of  the 
Church  to  consent  to  the  consecration  of  Dr. 
Brooks,  not  on  account  of  any  objection  to  the 
man,  but  on  the  sole  ground  of  his  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  the  Christian  ministry.  If  that 
mischievous  rumor  were  true — and  the  very  ru¬ 
mor  is  mischievous  —  the  American  Church, 
without  its  own  knowledge,  would  have  passed 
through  a  marvellous  revolution.  .  .  . 

Holding,  as  we  certainly  do,  very  different 
views  on  the  ministry  and  other  subjects,  too, 
from  those  of  Dr.  Brooks,  we  should  consider 
it  the  greatest  of  follies  to  oppose  his  election 
on  the  ground  suggested . Americans  be¬ 

lieve  in  fair  play,  and  they  will  defeat  any  party 
in  the  Church  or  State  that  plays  unfairly.  The 
great  body  of  the  Church  has  ceased  to  care  for 
party,  and  has  honestly  outgrown  the  party 
spirit.  The  best  minds  in  the  .Church  have 
come  to  see  that  the  only  logical  position  for  it, 
or  them,  is  a  nobly  ecumeaical  position,  toler¬ 
ant  of  diversities  of  opinion  which  are  fairly 
compatible  with  sincerity  of  catholic  faith  and 
the  maintenance  of  catholic  order.  To  that 
position  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England 
unequivocally  commits  her  and  her  daughter 
churches;  and  if  it  did  not,  it  would  now  be 
her  duty  and  theirs,  as  catholic  churches,  to 
assume  it.  Such  has  been  the  solemn  affirma¬ 
tion  of  the  united  Anglican  episcopate,  from  the 
first  Lambeth  encyclical  to  its  last  Declaration 
of  the  true  basis  of  Christian  unity.  That  Dec¬ 
laration  fairly  and  fully  expresses  the  belief  and 
sentiment  of  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  American  Church,  whether  their 
personal  tendencies  are  “high”  or  “low”;  and 
the  notion  that  the  bishops  of  the  Church  would 
stultify  their  own  action,  by  refusing  to  allow 
within  the  Church  the  catholic  liberty  which 
they  propose  to  the  rest  of  Christendom,  is  sim¬ 
ply  inconceivable. 


land,  Ohio.  The  whole  city  has  been  moved, 
great  numbers  of  conversions  have  been  report¬ 
ed  every  Monday  morning  at  our  “Good-cheer 
meeting”  from  all  parts,-  even  to  the  extreme 
limits,  and  even  among  the  Bohemians,  who 
cannot  speak  a  word  of  English,  the  Spirit  has 
made  converts.  Many  of  our  most  busy  men 
have  sacrificed  their  business  to  give  their  time 
to  the  work,  and  four  whole  “  mid-  week  Sab¬ 
baths,”  as  they  were  called,  were  taken  bodily 
<mt  of  the  middle  of  the  week  and  given  to  the 
Lord,  when  large  numbers  of  business  houses 
were  closed. 

The  results  have  been  even  more  remarkable 
than  those  of  Pentecost.  At  that  time  the 
number  of  people  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  has 
been  estimated  to  be  from  one  to  three  millions, 
and  out  of  that  great  number,  three  thousand 
tamed  to  the  Lord  in  one  day.  In  our  city, 
having  a  population  of  370,000,  on  one  Sabbath 
there  were  more  than  1,800  cards  signed,  on 
which  the  subscribers  declared  tbeir  desire  to 
lead  henceforth  a  Christian  life.  If  that  ratio 
had  been  carried  out  in  Jerasalem,  there  would 
have  been  7,000  converts,  even  if  the  whole 
number  of  people  had  been  only  one  million.  In 
a  few  weeks  this  number  increased  to  five  thou¬ 
sand  in  Jerusalem,  but  in  six  weeks  the  number 
has  increased  to  7,650  in  Cleveland. 

This  work  has  been  prosecuted  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  evangelist.  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills,  and 
through  it  all  the  hand  of  the  Lord  has  been  as 
clearly  seen  as  was  the  pillar  of  fire  that  led  the 
hosts  of  Israel.  A  year  ago  three  of  our  church¬ 
es  requested  Mr.  Mills  to  come  and  conduct  a 
special  work  with  as  in  the  Fall;  several  times 
he  declined,  but  by  persistent  appeals  he  con¬ 
sented  to  come  up  when  laboring  in  Oberlin,  and 
look  over  the  ground.  Two  days  before  he  was 
to  come,  the  Congregational  pastors  also  ex¬ 
tended  to  him  an  invitation,  so  that  when  he 
came,  it  was  to  meet  two  committees,  neither 
of  which  had  been  aware  of  the  action  of  the 
other.  After  a  conference  with  both,  he  sug¬ 
gested  that  other  pastors,  as  many  as  would 
come,  be  invited  to  join  us,  and  all  meet  him  a 
week  later.  In  this  way  the  movement  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase,  until  instead  of  the  three 
churches  which  formed  the  original  union,  it 
now  includes  forty-five  of  the  leading  churches 
embraced  within  a  wide  sweep  from  one  end  of 
the  cit^  to  the  other,  and  belonging  to  all  the 
evangelical  denominations. 

The  plan  of  work  was  origin^,  one  which  had 
never  been  tried  before,  and  its  success  seems 
to  have  furnished  a  solution  of  the  problem,  how 
to  prosecute  evangelistic  work  in  a  large  city. 
The  churches  composing  the  union  wero  divided 
into  three  groups,  in  each  of  which  groups  Mr. 
Mills  preached  nine  days ;  then  all  the  groups 
were  massed  together  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
in  Music  Hall,  which  seats  5,050  people. 

The  work  opened  auspiciously  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  because  a  long  course  of  preparation  had 
been  pursued  beforehand.  It  continued  to  gath¬ 
er  volume  and  force  as  it  swept  on  from  district 
to  district,  until  finally,  when  the  separate 
work  had  been  finished,  the  three  currents  were 
united  into  one  great  stream,  which  poured  with 
vast  momentum  into  Music  Hall,  where  many 
and  mighty  miracles  of  grace  were  wrought. 

On  the  first  Sunday  evening  in  Music  Hall, 
the  service  was  for  men  only,  when  such  a 
sight  was  presented  as  none  on  the  platform 
had  ever  seen  before.  Forty-five  hundred  adult 
men  crowded  the  fioor,  the  first  gallery,  and  al¬ 
most  the  whole  of  the  second  gallery,  and  gave 
the  closest  attention  to  the  stirring  words  of  the 
evangelist,  of  whom  250  signed  with  their  own 
hands  their  purpose  to  be  the  Lord’s. 

The  mid-week  Sabbaths  in  each  of  the  three 
districts  were  blessed  days ;  but  when  Mr.  Mills 
proposed  a  mid-week  Sabbath  for  the  whole 
city,  most  of  his  helpers  and  counsellors  stood 
aghast  at  the  audacity  of  the  suggestion.  But 
by  that  calm  but  sublime  confidence,  which  is 
one  of  his  remarkable  qualities,  he  was  soon 
able  to  impart  it  to  others,  and  the  attempt 
was  made  to  ask  men  to  close  their  business 
houses  during  the  hours  of  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  services,  which  some  declared  amounted 
practically  to  closing  for  the  whole  day.  The 
result  was  that  more  than  five  hundred  houses 
were  closed  on  that  'Wednesday,  including  all 
the  larger  retail  stores ;  even  Jews  and  Roman 
Catholics  gladly  responded,  and  many  of  the 
saloons  bowed  to  the  determined  spirit  which 
pervaded  the  city  I 

That  great  day  was  b^un,  as  were  all  the 
other  similar  days  in  the  separate  districts,  with 
prayer  in  the  closet,  then  at  the  family  altar, 
then  in  little  community  prayer-meetings,  and 
at  nine  o’clock  at  a  prayer -meeting  in  every 
church  composing  the  union.  At  ten  o’clock 
Music  Hall  was  well  -  nigh  filled  with  a  vast 
number  of  people,  who,  full  of  the  faith  and 
hope  that  are  born  of  prayer,  felt  assured  that 
great  results  would  surely  follow.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  more  than  five  thousand,  and  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  even  more,  were  crowded  into  every  possi¬ 
ble  space.  Mr.  Mills  preached  three  times,  and 
addressed  more  than  14,000  people  during  the 
day.  At  each  after-meeting  from  two  to  three 
thousand  eager  faces  looked  up  from  the  fioor 
and  gallery,  and  400  cards  were  taken. 

Sunday,  May  10th,  was  the  last  Sabbath.  All 
the  r^ular  services  were  held  in  the  morning  as 
usual  in  the  churches,  except  where  the  evan¬ 
gelist  preached,  as  was  his  custom,  to  young 
people.  In  the  afternoon,  so  great  was  the  at¬ 
tendance,  that  the  police  compelled  the  doors 
to  be  olo^.  »nd  very  many  were  turned  away ; 
in  the  evening  only  those  who  had  signed  cards, 
or  were  still  unconverted  and  any  Christian 
friends  who  might  come  with  them,  were  ad¬ 
mitted,  but  all  church-members  were  request 
ed  to  attend  elsewhere. 

At  the  after-meeting  the  Spirit  was  manifest¬ 
ed  more  powerfully  than  any  of  us  had  ever 
seen,  Mr.  Mills  himself  felt  almost  trans¬ 
port^.  When  the  opportunity  was  given  to 
those  who  had  accepted  Christ  during  the  last 
few  weeks  to  rise  and  confess  Him  with  their 
month,  the  scene  baffles  description;  three, 
four,  BOTnetimes  it  seemed  a  dozen,  were  speak¬ 
ing  at  once  frixn  all  parts  of  the  house;  old 
anH  boys,  timid  maidens  and  matrons,  rose 
bef^  the  thousands  to  confess  their  faith  in 
Jesus;  their  tongues  were  loosened,  and  their 
full  hearts  sought  expression  in  words.  The 
impression  upon  the  unconverted  by  these  tes¬ 
timonies,  was  profound.  A  great  number  rose 
to  signify  their  resolve  to  lead  henceforth  a 
Christian  life;  mwe  than  five  hundred  cards 
were  the  tangible  evidence  of  the  harvest  gath¬ 
ered. 

On  Monday,  May  11th,  the  great  meetings 
were  brought  to  a  close,  with  a  jubilee  meeting 
in  the  evening.  Every  inch  of  space  was  occu¬ 
pied,  and  the  preacher  had  hardly  room  to  stand 
on  a  jdatform  which  accommodates  five  hun¬ 
dred. 

When  Mr.  Greenwood,  who  works  with  Mr. 
Villa  and  conducts  the  singing,  entered  and 
faced  his  greet  choir,  he  was  greeted  with  a 


THE  DEATH  OF  RET.  JAMES  REMINGTON. 

Swiftly  following  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sylvester 
Cowles,  whose  death  was  lately  reported  to 
The  Evanqblist,  the  senior  minister  of  Buffalo 
Presbytery — the  last  of  the  “old  guard”  —  has 
now  been  called  home.  He  died  peacefully  at 
Akron,  N.  Y.,  April  24,  1891,  in  the  ninety- 
second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  at 
Alden,  where  he  once  was  many  years  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Ward  and  Lindsay  officiating  at  the  grave. 

Mr.  Remington  was  reared  in  Buffalo,  with 
the  troublous  times  of  whose  early  history  he 
was  perfectly  familiar.  There  he  made  his  first 
profession  of  religion,  and  received  the  prelim¬ 
inary  education  which  fitted  him  for  collegiate 
studies  at  Union  College,  and  subsequently  at 
Williams  College.  Be  was  graduated  in  theo¬ 
logical  studies  at  Auburn  Seminary,  and  was 
ordained  by  Buffalo  Presbytery  in  1829.  The 
first  fifteen  years  of  his  ministry  were  spent 
with  the  church  in  Lancaster,  then  Cayuga 
Creek.  For  the  twenty-two  subsequent  years 
he  was  minister  of  the  church  in  Alden.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  disruption  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Old  School  Presbytery  of  Wyoming,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  of  the  Old  School  Presbytery  of  Buf¬ 
falo  City,  of  which  he  was  the  stated  clerk  for 
more  than  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Remington’s  son  George,  was  a  captain  in 
the  Union  Army,  and  subsequently  the  Clerk  of 
Erie  County.  His  son,  the  Rev.  Charles  W. 
Remington,  educated  at  Princeton,  is  now  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  church  in  Ellicottville. 

Mr.  Remington  had  his  share  of  hard  usage  in 
the  disruption  conflicts,  the  Oberlin  controversy, 
and  other  excitements,  but  naturally  a  conserva¬ 
tive,  he  clung  to  the  old  paths,  and  the  Revision 
controversy  found  him  just  where  he  was  in 
those  of  an  earlier  date.  A  kind-hearted,  un¬ 
worldly  man,  he  had  many  friends,  was  always 
vigorously  supported  by  an  able  Session  in  Al¬ 
den,  and  was  tenderly  cared  for  by  affectionate 
children  to  the  last.  Clehicus. 


TRIFLING  IN  SACRED  SONG. 

I  had  once  as  kind  and  pleasant  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  as  one  can  desire.  Many  %  an  obligation  I 
owe  him  for  thoughtfully  adding  to  my  comfort 
and  enjoyment.  If  there  were  no  world  to 
come,  I  should  have  unmixed  pleasure  in  remem¬ 
bering  him.  But  he  had  not  a  trace  of  religion. 
He  never  went  to  church,  though  his  wife  was 
a  devoted  Christian.  He  kept  open  store,  and 
if  it  served  his  purpose  traveled,  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  never  made  a  difference  between  this  and 
other  days.  More  might  be  said,  if  necessary, 
to  prove  him  absolutely  without  religion.  And 
yet  1  often  heard  him  singing  to  himself  those 
solemn  words,  “  Nearer  my  God  to  Thee.  ”  Where 
he  had  heard  them  I  do  not  know,  but  he  had 
caught  the  tune  and  words,  and  sang  them  with 
evident  relish. 

This  friend  and  his  singing  occur  to  me  as  I 
hear  careless  and  thoughtless  singing  of  sacred 
and  solemn  hymns.  Often  in  church  I  have 
heard  persons  destitute  of  religious  feeling  and 
principle  join  in  full  chorus  with  others  in 
psalms  of  lofty  praise  to  God,  or  hymns  with 
solemn  and  fearful  burden.  On  the  street,  in 
work  shops,  from  toilers  in  the  field,  I  have 
many  times  heard  a  gay,  thoughtless  worldling 
singing  loud  and  long,  such  songs  as  “  Beautiful 
Zion,” or  “There is  a  fountain,”  or  “He  leadeth 
me.”  Tested  by  the  spirit  of  the  singers,  an  im¬ 
mense  volume  of  so  called  sacred  song  is  not 
sacred  at  all. 

There  is  failure  in  this  regard,  even  among 
Christians.  Because  a  hymn  married  to  music 
has  become  a  beautiful  and  touching  thing,  the 
holiness  and  solemnity  of  the  truths  which  give 
it  its  life  are  slighted  and  forgotten.  Great 
care  to  avoid  the  semblance  of  such  trifiing 
would  be  helpful  and  wholesome.  A  devout 
Christian  will  always  treat  psalms  and  hymns 
with  reverence. 

It  is  fearful  to  sing  sacred  words  without  heart 
melody  poured  into  them.  An  unprofitable  ser¬ 
vant  was  once  judged  out  of  his  own  mouth.  I 
have  thought  of  my  old  acquaintance,  arraigned 
at  God’ s  bar,  near  to  Him  at  last,  but  not  wish¬ 
ing  to  be  nearer,  and  of  gay  lads  and  lasses  see¬ 
ing  “  Beautiful  Zion”  in  very  deed,  but  their  feet 
not  set  Zionward,  and  of  others  finding  what 
depths  of  priceless  virtue  were  in  the  “  Fountain 
drawn  from  Immanuel’ s  veins,  ”  but  never  having 
washed  in  it.  Christ  said  of  one  man  that  he 
was  speechless.  Such  will  be  multitudes  that 
often  tuned  in  full  chorus  songs  of  Zion,  yet 
never  once  poured  soul  into  them. 

Are  unconverted  people  then  forbidden  to  sing 
psalms  and  hymns?  In  this  question  lurks  un¬ 
suspected  the  assumption  that  one  has  a  right 
to  be  unconverted,  and  that  there  are  duties  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  condition.  No  one  is  rightly  dis¬ 
posed  morally,  until  a  penitent  believer  in  Christ. 
Only  one  law  is  given  mankind,  and  its  first 
and  great  commandment  is,  “  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart.”  To  be  a 
stranger  to  God  is  a  fearfully  solemn  state,  and 
should  be  instantly  forsaken. 

Paul  once  wrote  of  certain  persons  that  they 
eat  and  drink  condemnation  to  themselves,  not 
discerning  the  Lord’s  body,  and  through  all  the 
ages,  Christians  have  shuddered  at  the  thought. 
Every  unconverted  one  singing  psalms  and 
hymns,  sings  condemnation  to  himself,  not  dis¬ 
cerning  the  humble  sorrow,  the  lofty  worship, 
the  gushing  joy  and  love,  which  are  the  very 
web  and  tissue  of  singing,  and  with  the  heart 
making  melody  unto  the  Lord. 


BOARD  OF  MISSIONS  FOR  FREEDMEN. 

The  Treasurer’ s  annual  report  shows  just  suf¬ 
ficient  fimds  on  hand  to  meet  all  the  Board’s 
liabilities,  so  that  the  closing  year  finds  the 
Board  entirely  free  from  debt.  The  total  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  year  were  |153,078.13.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  the  total  receipts  of  the  preceding 
year,  there  is  a  falling  off,  but  this  is  accounted 
for  when  we  say  that  from  two  special  gifts  and 
from  legacies,  in  the  year  ending  1890,  we  re¬ 
ceived  |84,000  more  than  we  received  from  the 
same  sources  in  the  year  ending  1891.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  from  churches,  Sabbath-school,  and  mis¬ 
sionary  societies  this  year,  were  not  only  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  in  excess  of  receipts  from  the 
same  sources  the  preceding  year,  but  very  much 
larger  than  in  any  previous  year  in  the  Board’s 
history.  These  are  the  sources  from  which  we 
expect  to  draw  in  the  future,  and  the  exhibit 
therefore  is  very  encouraging. 

In  addition  to  supporting  more  than  three 
hundred  ministers  and  teachers  in  the  field,  the 
Board,  either  in  buildings  already  erected,  or  in 
funds  for  their  erection,  has  added  not  less  than 
|40,000  to  the  value  of  its  real  estate.  The 
churches  under  the  care  of  the  Board,  and  the 
pupils  in  our  schools,  have  during  the  year  con¬ 
tributed  not  less  than  |30,000  for  self-support. 

'Whether  we  look  at  the  growing  interest  in 
this  work  as  it  may  be  seen  in  our  churches,  or 
look  at  the  progress  of  the  work  in  the  field,  we 
have  such  evidence  of  material  progress  as 
ought  to  encourage  us  and  stimulate  us  to  go 
forward  to  greater  and  better  things. 

To  •  tell  of  the  work  done  in  the  field,  would 
be  to  take  a  long  and  interesting  journey  from 
Maryland  to  the  Indian  Territory.  To  give  a  pen 
picture  of  the  self-sacrificing  work,  the  difficul¬ 
ties  overcome,  the  real  progress,  and  the  good 
work  done  in  the  different  schools  and  churches 
all  over  this  vast  field,  would  be  to  write  a  book 
instead  of  a  newspaper  article.  The  Board’s 
Annual  Report  will  give  some  interesting  facts, 
and  it  is  only  needful  for  me  to  say  here  that 
the  general  outlook  is  most  encouraging.  Let 
us  thank  God  and  go  forward  to  possess  the 
land  and  gather  the  rich  harvest. 

J.  T.  Gibson. 


The  Examiner  says  that  the  resignation  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bridgman,  under  circumstances  al¬ 
ready  familiar  to  the  public,  “is  a  manly  act.” 
It  continues ; 

Conscious  that  he  had  come  to  hold  views  re¬ 
garding  future  retribution  that  have  never  found 
favor  among  Baptists,  be  was  not  willing  to  di¬ 
vide  his  church,  or  to  become  a  subject  of  de¬ 
nominational  controversy.  His  retirement  was 
the  logical,  the  consistent,  the  Christian  conduct 
that  ought  to  be  the  rule  in  all  such  cases.  Ev¬ 
ery  man,  ordained  as  well  as  unordained,  has  an 
unquestionable  right  to  interpret  the  Scriptures 
for  himself,  and  to  avow,  fearlessly,  the  result 
of  his  study.  If  the  result  is  to  lead  him  to 
conclusions  that  seem  to  his  brethren  strange 
and  even  erroneous,  no  matter ;  he  has  the  same 
right  to  his  belief  that  they  have  to  theirs.  But 
to  one  thing  he  has  no  right,  and  that  is,  after 
his  views  have  thus  undergone  change,  to  re¬ 
main  in  an  official  position,  and  undermine  be¬ 
liefs  that  he  has  solemnly  vowed  to  teach  and 
defend.  ... 

No  Church  is  free  from  occasional  cases  of 
this  kind ;  so  long  as  thought  is  free,  so  long 
will  men  differ.  Degrees  of  difference  will  al¬ 
ways  be  found  in  the  bounds  of  any  church  or 
denomination.  But  in  most  religious  bodies 
there  is  a  well-defined  standard,  written  or  un¬ 
written,  of  what  is  to  be  believed  and  taught. 
Baptists  regard  nothing  as  of  divine  authority 
but  the  Scriptures  themselves;  but  the  question 
at  once  arises,  'What  do  the  Scriptures  teach? 
As  to  that  Christians  differ  widely,  but  among 
Baptists  there  is  substantial  agreement  as  to 
these  teachings,  at  least  as  regards  all  great 
questions  of  faith  and  practice.  This  agree¬ 
ment  may  be  expressed  in  written  articles  of 
faith,  or  it  may  be  a  silent  consensus,  but  in 
cither  case  it  exists  in  a  very  precise,  definite, 
and  well-understood  form.  Every  minister  in 
asking  and  accepting  ordination,  professes  ac- 


The  Catholic  Review  gives  full  credit  to  the 
importance  attached  by  its  clergy  to  a  recent 
telegram  from  the  Roman  correspondent  of  a 
city  paper,  referring  to  educational  matters  in 
America.  It  adds  that  it  “has  excited  some 
alarm  in  various  districts,  ”  and  continues : 

The  views  expressed  were  to  the  effect  that 
the  parochial  senool,  as  the  perfect  embodiment 
of  the  Church’s  idea  of  education  for  children, 
should  be  the  leading  thought  and  the  TnniTi 
work  of  the  Catholic  parish ;  as  to  its  erection 
in  all  parishes,  only  one  obstacle  was  to  be 
considered,  viz;  where  the  means  of  the  parish 
would  not  allow  the  maintenance  of  a  school  as 
thorough  in  its  training  as  any  the  State  could 
provide.  Secondly,  when  this  single  obstacle 
presented  itself,  the  parochial  school  should  nos 
be  contemplated,  but  instead,  the  Catholic  peo¬ 
ple  should  take  toe  next  best  means  of  securing 
some  religious  training  for  the  children  ef  the 
State  school,  by  persuading  the  local  authorities 


to  adopt  the  Poughkeepsie  plan,  or  some  other 
plan  suitable  to  the  circumstances.  This  is  the 
substance  of  the  cablegram. 

There  should  be  more  satisfaction  thah  alarm 
over  the  expression  of  opinion  from  the  Pope, 
which  is  no  doubt  genuine.  What  the  eminent 
ecclesiastic  said  concerning  the  parochial  schools, 
expressly  states  the  theory  and  the  present  prac¬ 
tice  with  regard  to  that  beautifulinstitution.  The 
establishment  of  parochial  schools  in  every  parish, 
is  the  ideal  standard.  Every  one  admits  it.  And 
no  pastor  begins  his  school  until  he  is  certain  he 
can  compete  with  the  State  school.  This  is  top 
practice.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  ideid 
will  be  attained,  and  meanwhile  indifferent  and 
indolent  pastors  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
they  cannot  build  and  sustain  a  parochial  school, 
to  do  nothing  whatever  in  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion.  They  take  no  interest  in  a  modus  vivendi. 
They  make  not  one  exertion  to  obtain  from  the 
local  authorities  permission  to  instruct  the 
Catholic  children  bmore  and  after  school  hours. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  eminent  ecclesiastic  has 

fiven  these  gentlemen  the  strongest  kind  of  a 
int.  Episcopal  propulsion  will  do  toe  rest. 

For  many  years  such  schemes  as  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  plan  must  be  the  only  means  by  which 
a  majority  of  parishes  throughout  the  country 
can  do  anything  for  the  children.  This  plan  haa 
often  been  criticised  In  these  columns,  bnt  only 
when  considered  as  a  final  settlement  of  the 
vexatious  school  question.  As  a  compromise, 
we  know  of  no  better  plan  in  America.  It  can¬ 
not  replace  the  parocnial  school,  but  it  is  the 
next  best  condition  in  our  circumstances. 


BIDDLE  UNIVERSITY. 

By  Bev.  W.  F.  Johnson,  D.I>. 

This  Institution  is  just  closing  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  year  in  its  history.  To  be  sure,  it  is 
still  the  “  day  of  small  things,  ”  but  remember¬ 
ing  the  like  feeble  youth  of  many  another  Foun¬ 
dation,  which  has  now  come  to  be  a  power  in 
the  land,  there  is  certainly  no  ground  for  dis¬ 
couragement.  The  peculiar  drawback  to  all  ed¬ 
ucational  work  among  the  Negroes  is  their  ex¬ 
treme  poverty.  In  the  case  of  most  of  their 
young  men  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  they 
should  go  to  college,  unless  some  aid  can  be  se¬ 
cured.  Even  then,  very  great  struggles  and  self- 
denials  will  be  r^uired  of  the  student. 

Biddle  aims  to  reduce  this  need  for  aid  to  the 
minimum  in  several  ways.  It  cuts  down  trav¬ 
eling  expenses,  by  bringing  its  instructions  into 
toe  midst  of  the  people.  These  Atlantic  .States 
give  it  a  grand  field  for  usefulness,  and  already 
its  uplifting  influence  has  been  felt  in  the  com¬ 
mon  schools,  academies,  and  churches  of  a  wide 
region. 

In  the  past  the  poverty  of  the  people  has  given 
us  sever^  serious  evils  to  contend  with  in  our 
work  here.  First,  while  the  demand  for  educat¬ 
ed  colored  teachers  and  preachers  has  been 
clamorous  on  every  hand,  our  students  have  not 
been  so  numerous  as  we  could  wish.  Our  spa¬ 
cious  class  rooms  have  not  been  filled  as  they 
might  have  been,  notwithstanding  that  there 
are  multitudes  of  promising  young  men  who 
write,  begging  to  be  received. 

From  toe  Professor’s  point  of  view  a  still  more 
serious  evil  was  the  irregularity  of  attendance. 
Young  men  would  lose  weeks  at  the  beginning 
of  the  term,  in  order  to  earn  enough  to  pay  their 
board  the  rest  of  the  term.  Others  would  go 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  term  and  teach  school 
two  months,  and  return.  Others  would  run 
out  of  money  two  or  three  months  before  the 
year  ended,  and  be  compelled  to  leave.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  satisfactory  work  could  hardly 
be  done  with  classes  having  such  elements  in 
them. 

For  several  years  the  Faculty  hav0  striven  dili¬ 
gently  to  remedy  these  evils.  They  attacked  the 
latter  first ;  as  we  felt  that  there  was  little  use 
to  bring  in  new  students  until  we  could  get 
money  enough  to  keep  those  we  had  through 
the  year.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  this  respect 
we  have  met  with  much  success.  The  friends 
who  have  come  to  our  assistance  have  been  few, 
but  those  few  have  been  liberal,  and  the  result 
is  that  this  year  these  interruptions  to  study  j 


A  PHASE  OF  THE  SUNDAY  QUESTION  PECULIAR 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  rector  of  Grace  Church  writes  thus  perti¬ 
nently  to  the  Editor  of  The  Evening  Post : 

Sir:  If  the  trustees  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum  could  guarantee  that  no  other  Sunday 
openings  should  follow  upon  the  one  they  them¬ 
selves  have  been  urged  to  sanction,  no  doubt 
much  of  the  opposition  which  friends  of  the 
rest-day  have  manifested  to  any  relaxation  of 
the  existing  rule,  would  cease.  But  ours  is  not 
a  paternal  government;  it  is  “a  government  of 
the  people  by  the  people,”  and  whenever  priv¬ 
ileges  are  granted  to  one  class,  compensatory 
privileges  can  be  demanded  by  another.  Under 
a  monarchical  regime,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to 
“draw  the  line”  in  such  matters  at  just  the 
point  where  those  in  power  think  that  it  ought 
to  be  drawn.  Under  a  democratic  system,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  people  who  prefer  the  sort 
of  art  and  of  natural  history  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Bowery,  have  just  as  good  a  right 
to  demand  that  their  taste  and  judgment  be 
consulted,  as  those  have  who  seek  their  enjoy¬ 
ment  under  the  more  refined  auspices  of  the 
museums  in  the  Park. 

But  to  open  on  Sundays  all  toe  places  of 
amusement  on  the  Island  of  Manhattan,  would 
practically  mean,  for  a  great  portion  of  our  fel¬ 
low-citizens,  the  abolition  of  the  weekly  rest,  in 
other  words,  the  annulment  of  one  of  the  great 
franchises  of  civilization.  This  is  the  reason  why 
some  of  us,  though  not  unconscious  that  we  may 
be  fighting  a  losing  battle,  and  no  more  covetous 
of  the  title  “  narrow”  toan  the  rest  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  maintain  our  opposition  to  the  open¬ 
ing  of  doors  at  present  shut.  Obsta  principiis. 


The  Independent  notes  that  the  convention  of 
Roman  Catholic  editors  just  held  iu  this  city, 
was  the  second  one  of  toe  kind  ever  assembled 
in  this  country,  or,  indeed,  in  any  country : 

There  was  a  large  representation,  and  many 
papers  were  read,  but  none  to  excite  special 
difference  of  views,  unless  it  were  one  by  W. 
O’Brien,  who  is  a  Baltimore  lawyer,  and  pro¬ 
prietor  of  The  Catholic  Mirror.  Most  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  are  priests,  and  Mr.  O’Brien’s  impromptu 
talk  under  the  innocent  title  of  “The  News 
Column,  ”  was  a  surprise  to  them.  He  regretted 
the  lack  of  interest  in  Catholic  journalism,  and 
said  he  was  not  surprised  that  “the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  authorities  would  rather  see  headlines  of  a 
piece  of  news  in  a  secular  paper,  than  two  col- 
unms  of  it  in  The  Freeman’s  Journal  or  The 
Catholic  Mirror.”  He  wandered  from  his  sub¬ 
ject  far  enough  to  declare  that  the  religious  pa¬ 
pers  failed  in  independence,  and  that  th^  ou^ht 
to  supply  more  nonest  criticism  of  Catholic 
work.  Of  such  criticism  The  Catholic  Mirror 
has  given  some  examples;  but  whether  it  can 
do  so,  depends  ve^  much  on  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  as  The  Catholic  Telegraph  and  The 
Catholic  Knight  know  to  their  sorrow.  The 
practical  outcome  of  this  meeting  will  appear, 
we  suppose,  in  a  plan  for  a  bureau  of  foreign 
Catholic  news,  wffich  will  put  correspond¬ 
ents  in  Rome,  Paris,  London,  and  Berlin,  and 
distribute  their  letters  from  New  York,  la  sort 
of  Catholic  Associated  Press  by  letter  in-  > 
stead  of  cable.  One  of  the  interesting  facts 
about  the  convention,  is  that  one  paper,  the 
organ  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati,  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  woman. 


Line  and  Precept. 

Truth  in  the  mind  is^jonly*  knowledge,  bnt  ia 
the  life  it  is  power. 

The  man  who  has  a  character  that  mud  will 
stick  to,  always  feels  uneasy. 

A  revival  is  in  good  condition  when  taking  up 
a  collection  won’t  chill  it. 

The  most  important  step  toward  heaven  for 
you  is  the  one  you  take  to-day. 

People  who  only  serve  God  when  they  feel  lik* 
it  never  do 4  fuU  day’s  work. 

There  is  no  grander  work  in  this  world  or  any 
other  than  to  be  trying  to  realize  the  will  of 
God. 

If  some  preachers  wouldn’t  tiv  to  do  so  much 
themselves,  God  could  do  more  for  their  congre¬ 
gations. 

The  man  who  does  not  find  heaven  in  thia 
world  will  stand  a  poor  chance  of  ever  finding 
it  in  any  other. 

There  isn’t  a  drunkard  on  earth  to-day  who 
didn’t  start  out  with  the  idea  that  he  could 
drink  or  let  it  alone. 

Nothing  suits  the  devil  so  well  as  to  get  a  good 
man  to  walk  behind  him,  and  change  the  shape 
of  his  tracks. 

The  people  most  in  danger  of  going  to  hell, 
are  those  who  expect  to  go  to  heaven,  but  put 
off  making  the  start. 


One  of  our  city  pastors  took  his  family  to  a 
farm-house  in  the  country,  that  they  might  have 
the  fresh  air,  while  he  went  with  some  of  his 
friends  to  the  Adirondacks.  As  he  was  leaving, 
his  little  boy,  three  years  old,  followed  him  out 
of  the  gate  for  the  last  kiss.  “Now,  Johnny,” 
said  the  father,  “  you  must  take  cal^  of  mamma 
while  I  am  ^ne.”  “All  right,”  he  replied,  as 
he  scampered  away  over  the  lawn  to  join  the 
children  at  play.  That  evening,  little  Johnny, 
after  he  had  said  his  regular  prayer,  “  Now  I  lay 
me  down  to  sleep,  ”  continued :  “  Lord  bless  grand¬ 
mamma,  and  take  care  of  her ;  bless  papa  while 
he  is  gone,  and  take  care  of  him ;  bless  sisteri 
Mary,  and  take  care  of  her, — I  wiU  take  care  of 
mamma,  myself,  tor  Christ’s  sake.  Amen.” 
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nmURNATIONAL  SEBIXS. 

THE  DITIDED  KINODOH  OF  ISRAEL  AND 
JUDAH. 

Snn>AT,  May  St,  18»1. 

THE  TEMPLE  REPAIRED. 

The  date,  aooording  to  the  revised  chronologj, 
is  about  850  B.  C. ;  according  to  Ussher,  about 
877  B.  C.  For  oontemporarj  events,  see  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Lesson  for  April  13. 

HISTORIC  BACEOROCKI). 

8  Chron.  xxiii.-xxiv.  8;  3  Kings  xi.  4-xii.  S. 

Samaria  having  fallen,  the  centre  of  interest 
is  now  transferred  from  the  Northern  to  the 
Southern  Kingdom.  Although  hope  for  Ephraim 
as  a  nation  was  now  extinct,  Israel  still  had 
room  for  hope  in  Judah,  upon  the  throne  of 
which  was  at  this  time  seated  the  wisest,  best, 
and  holiest  king  of  which  the  history  of  Judah 
has  to  tell  us,  Heaekiah,  the  son  of  Ahaz. 
For  the  better  imderstanding  of  his  work, 
and  of  the  progress  in  religious  knowledge 
and  spiritual  apprehension  which  was  made 
during  his  reign,  it  is  necessary  to  review 
the  condition  of  the  kingdom  for  some  time 
previous  to  his  accession,  and  to  this  end  our 
course  of  study  takes  us  back  to  the  first  of 
the  three  great  reforms  instituted  in  Judah  by 
her  kings,  that  under  Hezekiah  being  the  sec¬ 
ond.  We  return,  therefore,  to  the  seventh'year 
of  Jehu’s  reign  (see  Lesson  for  April  12). 

Up  to  that  time  the  existence  of  the  infant 
Jehoash  (or  Joash)  of  Judah,  had  been  unsus¬ 
pected.  With  the  exception  of  this  child,  the 
royal  family  of  Judah  had  perished  in  the  ex¬ 
termination  by  Jehu,  for  the  royal  house  of  Ju¬ 
dah  being  descended  from  Ahab  and  Jezebel 
through  the  mairiage  of  Athaliah,  Ahab’s 
daughter,  to  Jehoram  of  Judah,  and  all  the 
male  members  of  that  family  inclining  to  the 
idolatries  and  the  sins  of  Athaliah  and  Jezebel, 
the  return  of  the  people  of  Judah  to  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Jehovah  appeared  to  require  the  utter 
rooting  out  of  this  evil  infiuence.  As  we  have 
already  learned,  the  wicked  Athaliah  herself 
unconsciously  co-operated  in  preparing  the  way 
for  a  religious  reform,  by  putting  to  death  all 
her  young  grandsons,  except  the  infant  Joash, 
who  was  providentially  saved  and  secreted  by  his 
half-sister,  the  wife  of  Jehoiada  the  high  priest. 
At  the  end  of  seven  years,  however,  during 
which  Athaliah  reigned  supreme,  the  time  appear¬ 
ed  ripe,  and  the  existence  of  the  child  Joash  was 
made  known  by  Jehoiada  to  the  priesthood  and 
to  the  guard.  A  successful  revolution  was  in¬ 
augurated,  Athaliah  was  put  to  death,  the  little 
Joash  was  proclaimed  king,  and  reigned  under 
the  tutelage  of  the  high  priest  Jehoiada,  whose 
influence  over  him  continued  to  be  strong  even 
after  he  had  attained  his  majority. 

Joash  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  real  piety 
(according  to  the  best  light  of  those  times),  but 
not  of  strong  character.  The  royal  authority 
had,  however,  been  much  impaired  during  the 
reigns  of  his  weak  father  Jehoram,  and  uncle 
Ahaziah,  and  the  seven  years  of  Athaliah’ s  un¬ 
scrupulous  and  absolute  authority  must  have 
further  weakened  it.  The  territory  of  Judah, 
which  had  been  curtailed  under  the  preceding 
kings  (2  Chron.  xxi.  10),  was  still  further  di¬ 
minished  under  Joash  (2  Kings  xii.  17),  and 
though  the  historical  books  make  no  mention 
of  the  fact,  we  know  from  the  prophecy  of  Joel 
that  Judah  suffered  much  from  the  Pboeuicians 
(iii.  1-8,  compare  Amos  i.  6-10),  and  also  from 
Edom  (Joel  iii.  19,  compare  Amos  i.  11)  during 
this  reign.  There  was  also  a  terrible  devasta¬ 
tion  by  locusts  (Joel  i.  4),  as  well  as  a  severe 
drought  lasting  several  years.  (Joel’s  prophecy 
does  not  mention  the  Syrians  of  2  Kings  xii.  17, 
probably  because  they  came  as  allies  of  the 
Philistines) . 

All  these  trials  were  made  use  of  by  Joel,  not 
only  as  the  ground  of  a  call  to  repentance,  but 
as  a  motive  for  pointing  to  the  eternal  hope. 
Though  in  essential  characteristics  a  prophet  of 
the  ancient  type,  stem,  rugged,  and  uncom¬ 
promising,  of  Elijah  and  Joash  and  their  prede¬ 
cessors,  yet  with  Joel  first  opens  a  clear  vision  of 
the  purpose  of  God  in  the  calling  of  Israel,  and 
from  him  dates  that  new  spiritual  tendency 
which  continually  increased  in  strength,  though 
with  temporary  interruptions,  until  the  fall  of 
the  kingdom.  We  must  take  into  account  this 
spiritual  influence,  in  our  study  of  the  work 
of  reformation  under  Joash  and  Jehoiada. 

THE  LESSON. 

3  Chron.  xziv.  4-14.  Parallel  passage  2  Kings 
xii.  4-16. 

Golden  Text — God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver. — 
2  Cor.  ix.  7. 

Verse  4.  Although  there  is  some  reason 
(verses  2,  17,  18)  for  supposing  that  the  relig¬ 
ious  character  of  the  king  was  not  strong,  nor 
perhaps  deep,  it  appears  to  have  been  sincere. 
At  least,  the  initiative  in  the  movement  to  re¬ 
pair  the  temple,  came  from  him.  Evidently 
this  did  not  occur  till  some  years  after  his  ac¬ 
cession,  as  he  was  only  seven  years  old  at  that 
time.  As  for  the  need  of  repairs  in  the  temple, 
49ee  under  verse  7. 

Verse  5.  The  original  plan,  afterward  modi¬ 
fied  (verse  8) ,  was  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
work  from  the  regular  temple  tax,  together  with 
vows  and  free-will  offerings  (2  Kings  xii.  4), 
nnd  we  leam  from  this  verse  that  this  money 
was  to  be  collected  by  the  Levites.  These  were 
not  only  personally  to  collect  the  tax,  they  were 
also  to  solicit  contributions  in  the  various  cities 
of  the  realm.  From  2  Kings  xii.  5  {every  man 
of  his  aequaintanee) ,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Levites  were  «ent,  each  to  that  part  of  the 
country  where  he  was  persona  y  known,  and 
would  be  recognized  as  responsible.  The  word 
here  translated  acquaintance,  occurs  nowhere 
else  in  the  Bible ;  but  this  is  probably  a  correct 
rendering.  Evidently,  however,  this  plan  was 
not  well  advised.  The  Levites  hastened  it  not, 
does  not  necessarily  signify  that  they  were 
blameworthy  in  the  matter,  although  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  they  were  anything  but  zealous  in  its 
prosecution.  It  was  almost  impossible,  after  all 
that  had  occurred  in  the  kingdom,  that  the 
priesthood  should  not  be  somewhat  degenerate. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  think  that  they  were  dis¬ 
honest:  but  their  hearts  were  not  in  the  work. 

Verse  6.  We  leam  from  2  Kings  xii.  6  that 
it  was  the  twenty-third  year  of  King  Joash, 
when  he  took  Jehoiada  to  tapk  for  the  slow 
progress  of  the  work.  How  long  it  had  been 
going  on,  we  cannot  tell :  probably  eight  or  nine 
years,  as  he  was  now  thirty.  Some  commenta¬ 
tors,  indeed,  take  this  to  mean  that  Joash  was 
now  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  not  of 
his  reign,  and  suppose  that  the  work  had  been 
going  on  only  two  years ;  but  there  is  no  other 
instance  of  such  use  of  the  expression. 

The  words  of  Joash,  Why  hast  thou  not  at¬ 
tended  to  the  Levites,  that  they  might  bring  the 
eoUeetion,  seem  to  show  that  even  Jehoiada  was 
hardly  as  much  in  earnest  as  the  young  king 
himadf.  The  evil  influences  of  Athaliah’ s  reign 
had  not  yet  been  entirely  shaken  off,  and  Je¬ 
hoiada  had  not  yet  made  his  authority  felt  to 
the  degree  that  he  might  have  done.  Jehoiada 
is  here  called  the  chief,  not  the  high  priest ;  but 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  thinking, 
as  some  have  done,  that  this  was  a  second  Je¬ 
hoiada,  a  military  officer.'  From  3  Kin^  xiL  7, 
8,  it  would  appear  that  a  certain  amount  of 


money  had  been  collected,  and  that  the  work 
had  been  nominally  begim,  though  not  ener¬ 
getically  carried  on.  There  is  no  reason  to  see 
here  any  evidence  of  dishonesty  (compare  un¬ 
der  verse  5) .  That  the  priests  were  quite  will¬ 
ing  to  acquiesce  in  the  new  arrangement,  and 
apparently  glad  to  be  free  of  responsibility  in 
the  matter,  amply  proves  that  though  indiffer¬ 
ent,  they  were  not  dishonest. 

Verse  7.  These  sons  of  Athaliah  were  doubt¬ 
less  the  elder  brothers  of  Ahaziah,  slain  during  the 
lifeiime  of  their  father  Joram  (2  Chron.  xxi.  17), 
and  perhaps  also  their  sons,  who  were  Ahaziah’ s 
contemporaries  (xxii.  8),  as  well  as  Ahaziah 
himself.  From  2  Kings  xi.  18,  it  would  appear 
that  Athaliah  had  built  a  shrine  for  Baal  oi^the 
very  temple  mount,  possibly  within  the  outer 
court  of  the  temple  itself.  (Compare  the  idol¬ 
atrous  altars  and  pillar  erected  in  the  temple 
courts  by  Manasseh,  2  Kings  xxi.  4,  5,  7 ;  xxiii. 
13.)  To  adorn  this  shrine,  she  and  her  sons  had 
despoiled  the  temple,  and  apparently  had  even 
demolished  a  portion  of  the  temple  buildings  to 
make  room  for  it.  Hence  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
pairing  the  temple  was  all  the  more  urgent. 
From  2  Kings  xii.  18,  it  is  evident  that  Joash 
had  caused  all  the  hallowed  things  to  be  col¬ 
lected  again  from  the  Baalim  shrines,  and 
brought  back  into  the  temple. 

Verses  8,  9.  From  2  Kings  xii.  7  we  get 
some  light  upon  the  new  plan  now  instituted 
for  raising  funds  for  the  repairs,  and  it  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  it  is  the  king,  not  Jehoiada,  who 
takes  the  initiative  all  along.  The  plan  of 
soliciting  collections  was  abandoned,  and  the 
priests  were  no  longer  to  be  responsible  for  the 
work  of  repairing.  A  better  plan,  that  of  vol¬ 
untary  contributions,  was  inaugurated.  A  chest 
was  made,  and  placed  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  temple  court,  beside  the  altar  on  the  right 
side  as  one  cometh  in,  the  account  in  Kings  in¬ 
forms  us,  with  a  little  more  detail  than  the 
present  narrative.  Into  a  hole  in  the  top  of 
this  chest  all  money  was  to  be  dropped.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  entire  population  should  be 
made  aware  of  the  change  in  the  method  of 
collecting,  and  this  was  done  by  a  proclamation. 
The  collection  (Revised  Version,  the  tax)  laid 
upon  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  was  not  the  half¬ 
shekel,  the  regular  temple  tax  of  which  we  read 
in  Matt.  xvii.  24,  but  the  voluntary  offering  for 
the  building  of  the  tabernacle.  (Exod.  xxxv.  5, 
21-25,  compare  Ezek.  xx.  40). 

Verse  10.  The  new  plan  met  with  general  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Perhaps  voluntary  contributions  are 
likely  to  be  more  productive  than  solicited  gifts. 
So  at  least  the  present  experiment  in  throwing 
churches  open  free  to  the  public,  seems  in  many 
cases  to  show.  But  probably  there  had  l»een 
some  doubt  in  the  popular  mind  as  to  what 
would  become  of  their  money,  and  therefore 
there  was  little  zeal  in  giving.  Now  they  could 
see  where  it  went,  and  feel  sure  that  it  would 
be  used  only  for  the  purpose  specified. 

Verse  11.  Since  it  was  still  the  Levites  who 
had  charge  of  the  money,  there  was  evidently 
no  well-grounded  doubt  of  their  probity.  There 
was,  however,  a  more  careful  oversight  of  the 
matter  on  the  part  of  the  king  than  had  been 
the  case  under  the  old  method.  When  the 
chest  became  full,  an  accredited  representative 
of  both  the  king  and  the  high  priest,  came  and 
emptied  it,  tying  it  up  in  parcels  for  weighing 
(2  Elings  xii.  10),  since  money  was  not  yet 
coined.  Day  by  day  means  simply  from  time  to 
time,  as  need  arose 

Verses  12,  13.  The  money,  being  weighed, 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  those  w&o  had  the 
oversight  of  the  work  of  repairing.  The  He¬ 
brew  shows  that  these  were  Levites,  and  of  their 
unimpeachable  honesty  we  learn  in  2  Kiqgs  xii. 
15.  That  nation  cannot  be  in  a  hopeless  condi¬ 
tion,  which  has  men  of  such  sterling  and  known 
integrity  among  its  public  servants. 

The  literal  meaning  of  the  words  the  work  was 
perfected  by  them,  is  a  bandage  was  applied  to 
the  loork  by  their  ha;qd  (for  healing) .  The  same 
expression  occurs  'Sf  Neh.  iv.  1,  and  Jeremiah 
uses  it  of  the  national  restoration  (viii.  22,  xxx. 
17,  compare  Isaiah  Iviii.  8).  These  overseers 
engaged  the  services  of  artificers  of  all  kinds  to 
execute  the  needed  repairs.  Under  these  ar¬ 
rangements  the  work  was  promptly  and  most 
thoroughly  done. 

Verse  14.  The  parallel  passage  (2  Kings  xii. 
13,  14.)  seems  to  contradict  this,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  understand  it  so.  Its  meaning  is 
that  these  things  were  not  made  until  the  re¬ 
pairs  were  finished ;  after  the  temple  was  thor¬ 
oughly  repaired,  the  residue  of  the  gold  and 
silver  was  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  making 
utensils  for  service.  And  the  temple  now  being 
once  more  in  proper  condition  for  the  service  of 
Jehovah,  the  regular  worship  went  on  from 
that  time  forward,  at  least  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  high  priest. 

Although  the  spiritual  teachings  of  this  por¬ 
tion  of  Scripture  are  not  as  obvious  as  those  of 
many  of  our  former  lessons,  this  portion  of  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  people  furnishes  an  op¬ 
portunity  which  the  teacher  of  the  older  boys 
and  girls  may  turn  to  the  best  account  in  pointing 
out  the  noble  probity  of  those  men  to  whom  the 
repairs  of  the  temple  uere  committed  (verse 
13),  and  how  surely  such  men  raise  the  moral 
tone  of  an  entire  community.  It  is  a  striking 
fact  also,  that  the  young  king  was  so  thorough¬ 
ly  in  earnest  and  so  active  in  promoting  the  re- 
paiis  of  the  temple  and  the  restoration  of  the 
public  service  of  Jehovah.  Joash  was  the  son 
of  a  weak  and  corrupt  father,  the  grandson  of 
the  unscrupulous  and  wicked  Athaliah ;  but 
from  his  infancy  he  had  been  under  the  holy 
influence  of  the  good  high  priest  Jehoiada. 
Thus  we  learn  that  hereditary  faults  may  be 
overcome  by  the  power  of  religion,  and  that  no 
one  who  has  had  the  blessing  of  religious  influ¬ 
ences,  may  plead  inheritance  as  an  excuse  for 
sin.  At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Joash,  the 
Southern  Kingdom  appeared  to  be  in  a  far  less 
promising  condition  than  the  Northern.  But  its 
kings  were  in  the  main  God-fearing  men,  and 
to  their  infiuence  we  may  in  a  great  measure 
attribute  the  stability  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
for  a  century  and  a  half  after  Israel  had  passed 
out  of  history. 

TOPLADY’S  CONVKB8ION.  ' 

More  than  a  hundred  years  have  passed  since 
a  young  man  in  England,  who  belonged  to  a 
pious  family,  but  was  himself  far  from  God, 
was  to  find  God  by  strange  means.  He  had 
been  the  child  of  many  prayers,  but  to  all  the 
entreaties  of  his  pious  mother  and  others,  he 
answered  by  inwardly  resolving  not  to  become  a 
Christian.  When  he  and  his  mother  were  on  a 
visit  to  Ireland,  on  the  Lord’s  Day  fiiey  went  to 
a  place  where  a  good  man  was  going  to  preach. 
He  was  very  earnest  in  his  sermon,  and  put  the 
question  to  the  unsaved  present,  whether  they 
would  give  themselves  to  Christ  or  remain  reb¬ 
els.  Every  time  theyon^  man  said  in  his  own 
heart,  “I  will  not  vield,  1  will  not  yield.”  His 
heart  was  hardened  agai^t  God’s  grace,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  service  it  seemed  to  be  harder 
than  ever  it  had  been.  When  the  sermon  was 
finished,  the  minister  gave  out  a  hymn.  It  be¬ 
gins. 

Come,  ye  sinners,  poor  and  needy. 

Weak  and  wounds  sick  and  sore.” 

The  congregation,  stirred  by  the  earnest  ser¬ 
mon,  sung  the  hymn  with  their  whole  heart. 
And  what  a  sermon  could  not  do,  the  sin^ng  of 
the  hymn  did.  It  broke  the  hard,  unyielding 
heart.  He  found  God,  and  gave  himMlf  to  Him. 
He  lived  to  be  an  honored  preacher  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  He  was  Augustus  Toplady,  the  author  of 
the  great  hymn, 

”  Rock  of  Axes,  cleft  for  me. 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee.” 

— ^Exchange. 


Cbriflitian  (giibcauor. 


Br  Bev.  8.  W.  Fratt. 

The  young  man  who  boasted  that  he  was  his 
own  master,  was  answered  that  he  had  a  very 
poor  master.  One  may  be  a  slave  and  have  the 
best  of  masters,  and  his  bondage  be  comforta¬ 
ble,  WMiting  nothing  but  the  feeling  of  free¬ 
dom.  But  one  who  is  a  slave  to  his  own  ap¬ 
petites  and  passions  and  habits,  is  in  bondage 
indeed.  He  is  overmastered  by  himself.  He 
gradually  loses  his  will-power,  until  he  is  impo¬ 
tent;  he  cannot  do  the  things  he  would. 

Such  may  become  the  power  of  habit,  that 
one  cannot  break  from  it,  and  unless  he  has 
help  from  one  stronger,  he  goes  down  under  its 
bondage.  What  a  master  the  drunkard  has  in 
his  boasted  liberty,  which  would  not  sign  a 
pledge  I  It  cost  thousands  of  lives  and  millions 
of  treasure,  to  free  this  land  of  slavery;  yet 
there  was  a  time  when  the  introduction  of  slav¬ 
ery  might  have  been  easily  prevented.  So  all 
bondage  begins  in  a  single  act.  The  first  step  is 
the  decisive  one.  The  only  sure  way  to  keep 
from  drunkenness,  is  that  of  total  abstinence. 
If  “Bondage”  could  be  written  over  these  be¬ 
ginnings  of  evil  habits,  many  would  fear  to  en¬ 
ter  on  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  liberty  of  self-control 
renders  the  best  service.  When  love  becomes 
the  master,  the  service  is  glorious.  Jesus  is  the 
Master  who  demands  only  loving  service,  and 
His  servants  count  jt  all  joy  to  deny  self  for 
Him. 

Prayer-meeting  Topic,  May  24. 

How  Can  We  Escape  Prom'  Our  Captimlyf 
Rom.  7:22-25.  Rom.  8:1-4.  Isa.  61:1. 

The  Jews  and  Romans  knew  well  the  meaning 
of  captivity.  The  former  were  carried  captive 
to  Babylon,  where  they  wept,  remembering 
Zion,  and  were  not  permitted  to  return  until 
the  sin  of  idolatry  was  rooted  out  of  their 
hearts.  The  latter  were  accustomed  to  see  cap¬ 
tives  led  in  chains  in  the  triumphal  processions 
of  Roman  generals. 

Other  words  to  show  the  power  of  sin,  are 
bondage  and  slavery,  with  which  a  former  gen¬ 
eration  were  only  too  familiar.  This  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  as  does  the  Bible  everywhere,  takes 
it  for  granted  that  man  is  a  sinner  by  nature, 
and  lost  and  ruined ;  and  that  he  can  be  saved 
only  by  a  divine  interposition,  and  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  divine  Saviour,  through  whom 
alone  there  is  help  and  salvation.  The  Epistle 
is  a  masterpiece  of  logic,  as  well  as  a  systemat¬ 
ic  confession  of  faith.  Every  Christian  should 
be  familiar  with  its  argument.  No  Bible  study 
would  be  more  profitable  for  a  young  Christian, 
than  to  take  this  Epistle  in  the  old  and  new 
versions,  without  note  or  comment,  and  make 
for  himself  an  analysis  of  its  contents.  He 
would  learn  not  only  the  vital  doctrines,  but 
would  also  see  that  faith  and  duty  and  practical 
religion  have  their  foundation  and  force  in  these 
doctrines ;  that  one  must  know  what  “  to  be¬ 
lieve  concerning  God,”  in  order  to  know  “what 
duty  God  requires  of  man.”  Let  us  reach  the 
topic,  as  does  the  Apostle,  and  ascertain  his 
treatment  of  it,  and  learn  from  Paul  how  we 
are  to  escape  from  our  captivity.  The  first  eight 
chapters  are  concerned  with  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  and  its  consequences.  Af¬ 
ter  the  salutation  he  lays  down  this  proposition, 
that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  divinely 
powerful  method  of  saving  all  men,  Jew  or  Gen¬ 
tile.  And  this  he  proves  from  the  fact,  that 
justification  from  sin  is  by  faith,  and  the  justi¬ 
fied  by  faith  shall  have  eternal  life.  The  Gen¬ 
tiles  are  ungodly  and  unrighteous,  who  knowing 
the  everlasting  power  and  divinity  of  God,  sin 
against  the  manifestation  of  God  in  their  hearts, 
and  commit  those  gross  and  abominable  sins 
which  are  universally  condemned  as  worthy  of 
death.  And  they  who  condemn  those  who  prac¬ 
tice  such  sins,  show  that  they  know  what  sin 
is,  and  condemn  themselves  also  for  doing  the 
same;  so  that  none  have  any  excuse  for  such 
sins.  The  Gentiles  who  have  only  the  law 
written  in  their  hearts,  are  condemned  and  lost. 
And  the  Jews,  who  have  a  written  law,  and 
have  sinned,  shall  be  judged  by  that  and  perish 
in  their  sin.  The  Jew  cannot  be  saved  by  his 
circumcision,  the  sign  of  the  covenant,  if  he 
breaks  the  law. 

What  good,  then,  one  asks,  is  there  in  being 
a  Jew  ?  There  is  a  great  advantage  because  of 
his  superoir  knowledge  and  privileges,  if  he  be¬ 
lieves  and  does  what  he  knows,  lie  now  proves 
from  the  Jewish  Scriptures  that  the  Jews  are  all 
sinners,  and  under  their  own  law  every  mouth 
is  stopped,  and  they  are  all  found  guilty.  The 
law  so  far  from  justifying  them,  points  out 
their  sin.  Measured  by  it  as  the  s4|j^dard  of 
righteousness  and  rule  of  life,  they  are  all  found 
wanting.  All  being  found  sinners,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  else  to  do  but  to  come  into  court  and  con¬ 
fess  guilt,  and  plead  for  mercy.  The  law,  how¬ 
ever,  knows  nothing  of  mercy,  but  visits  sin 
with  its  penalty.  It  gives  no  hint  of  escape 
from  sin.  If,  therefore,  one  is  justified,  it  must 
be  on  some  other  ground  than  that  of  justice 
and  righteousness,  so  far  as  the  sinner  is  con¬ 
cerned  .  Help  must  come  from  without,  and  it 
must  be  from  pity  and  freely  given.  It  must 
be  of  grace.  His  debt  must  be  paid  for  him  be¬ 
fore  he  can  be  released  from  the  debtor’s  prison. 
Some  one  must  pay  the  price  of  his  redemption, 
before  he  can  go  free  from  bondage.  Some  one 
worthy  must  take  his  place,  and  become  his 
substitute,  before  he  can  be  released  from  ser¬ 
vice.  Such  full  and  free  redemption  is  in  Jesus 
Christ,  who  gave  Himself  for  the  sinner’s  ran¬ 
som,  and  offered  Himself  as  the  propitiation  for 
sin  by  the  shedding  of  His  blood,  that  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  God  and  His  law  might  be  declared, 
and  sin  also  remitted. 

Christ  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  law,  by 
honoring  it  and  by  bearing  its  penalty ;  so  that 
He  can  offer  pardon  to  the  sinner  who  will  be¬ 
lieve  in  or  trust  Him.  The  law  saves  only 
through  perfect  obedience,  whereas  Christ  saves 
by  faith,  and  in  either  case  God  is  just  and  the 
law  is  satisfied,  Christ  meeting  the  end  of  the 
law  for  righteousness.  The  law  is  not  thereby 
made  void,  but  made  all  the  stronger.  For  if 
Christ  must  die  to  save  from  it,  the  greatest 
honor  was  thus  put  on  it,  and  none  can  escape 
its  penalty,  except  through  Christ.  The  king  of 
the  Locrians  made  a  law  against  a  heinous  sin, 
whose  penalty  was  the  loss  of  both  eyes.  His 
son  and  heir  was  the  first  to  violate  it.  How 
could  he  honor  his  own  law,  and  remit  the  pen¬ 
alty  in  the  case  of  his  own  son?  He  had  his 
own  right  eye  put  out,  and  then  that  of  his 
son ;  and  none  could  say  that  he  did  not  honor 
the  law,  or  break  it  with  impunity. 

Showing  now  that  Abraham  was  saved  by 
faith  alone,  he  concludes  that  we  are  justified 
by  faith,  and  have  peace  with  God  and  access  to 
grace,  and  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.  The  divine 
benevolence  saves  gratuitously  the  ungodly  and 
sinners,  even  the  enemiefTof  God. 

The  justified  in  Christ  is  saved  by  grace,  and 
is  not  under  the  law  for  his  justification,  but 
under  grace.  And  he  will  not  sin,  but  has 
turned  from  it,  and  hates  it  and  is  dead  to  it. 
He  is  a  r^enerated  man,  is  a  new  creature  with 
a  new  nature.  Sin  works  death,  but  eternal 
life  is  God’s  gift.  He  who  is  united  to  Christ, 
will  be  like  Christ  in  character,  and  do  His 
works. 


The  law  is  still  the  standard  of  righteousness, 
by  which  one  may  know  whether  he  is  Christ- 
like.  He  is  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  the 
law,  and  becomed  a  son  of  God,  but  is  not 
thereby  freed  from  the  duty  of  obedience,  and 
must  have  its  spirit.  And  he  who  has  the  spir¬ 
it  of  Christ,  will  love  the  law  and  hate  his  old 
sins.  The  freed  slave  will  not  easily  overcome 
the  habits  and  life  of  his  bondage,  or  soon  lose 
its  spirit.  And  this  will  make  him  wretched. 
The  old  memory  will  follow  him.  So  the  justi¬ 
fied  will  be  in  the  body,  and  under  the  power  of 
its  appetites  and  passions  and  associations  and 
worldly  relations,  and  will  need  the  constant 
help  of  divine  grace  to  live  the  new  life  in  the 
Father’s  house. 

Now  he  is  in  Christ  and  free  from  condemna¬ 
tion,  as  if  he  had  never  sinned,  the  law  being 
satisfied  with  him.  And  he  lives  no  longer  af¬ 
ter  the  things  of  the  flesh,  but  is  spiritually 
minded,  and  pleases  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  regen¬ 
erates  and  is  sanctifying  him. 

God  both  legally  and  graciously  saves  those 
who  trust  in  Christ,  and  none  can  thwart  Him. 
Having  given  Christ  for  us.  He  will  freely  give 
us  all  things.  Nothing  shall  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord. 

We  escape  bondage  by  taking  Christ  for  our 
leader  and  Saviour,  and  by  following  Him.  We 
escape  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the 
liberty  of  the  glory  of  the  sons  of  God. 

And  from  every  return  to  bondage,  whether 
of  appetite  or  lust  of  any  kind  or  worldliness, 
from  every  captivity  of  Satan,  we  escape  by 
faith  in  Christ  and  commmunion  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  at 
last  we  shall  be  like  Him. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  AND  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

The  Presbytery  of  Steuben  sent  an  overture 
to  the  Assembly  touching  this  movement 
While  there  may  be  more  exciting  subjects 
brought  before  that  body,  none  more  important 
to  the  growth  of  the  Church  will  come  before 
it.  And  the  Assembly  will  make  a  great  mis¬ 
take  if  it  does  not  welcome  this  organization, 
and  bid  it  God-speed.  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  time  has  not  come  to  report  these  organiza¬ 
tions  in  our  Minutes,  and  for  other  advance 
measures. 

The  rapid  increase  of  Christian  Endeavor  So¬ 
cieties  in  our  churches,  until  they  number  over 
8,500,  more  than  in  any  other  denomination,  de¬ 
mands  some  action  on  the  part  of  our  General 
Assembly.  The  Christian  Endeavor  Society, 
while  inter  -  denominational,  is  also  like  the 
Sunday-school,  in  and  of  and  for  the  individual 
church,  and  therefore,  altogether  denomina¬ 
tional  in  its  local  organization  and  church 
allegiance;  and  forming,  as  it  does,  the  miss¬ 
ing  link  between  the  Sunday-school  and  the 
Church,  and  furnishing  a  training  -  school  for 
the  spiritual  development  and  Christian  activity 
of  the  young,  and  having  received  the  blessing 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  its  work,  its  importance 
to  our  youth  makes  it  a  valuable  factor  in  our 
Church  work. 

The  Presbytery  of  Steuben  therefore  overtures 
the  General  Assembly,  1,  To  welcome  gratefully 
and  heartily  the  organization  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Societies  within  our  body,  and  to  com¬ 
mend  the  organization  of  such  a  society  to  all 
our  churches.  2,  That  the  Assembly  take  meas¬ 
ures  to  promote  the  organization  of  Christian 
Endeavor  Associations  in  all  our  |Presbyteries 
and  Synods,  for  the  purposes  of  fellowship  and 
improvement  and  missionary  work.  .  .  21^ 

Wheeler. 


SIN  FOUND  OUT. 

It  is  the  law  of  life  that  retribution 
Shall  follow  wrong; 

It  never  fails,  although  the  execution 
May  tarry  long. 

—Our  Dumb^Animals. 

A  HELPFUL  WORD. 

A  church  bell  was  tolling  to  call  worshippers 
together,  and  as  the  sound  rolled  over  field  and 
sunny  meadow,  others  than  those  who  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  assemble  at  God’s  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  heard  the  sound,  and  on  the  Sabbath,  the 
day  of  sweet  rest,  were  reminded  of  that  angel 
song  “Unto  vou,  to-day  a  king  is  born;  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest;  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  to  men.”  A  little  shepherd- boy  was  at  his 
work,  tending  the  sheep,  when  he  too  was  re¬ 
minded  of  his  Creator,  and  seeing  the  people 
pass  onward  to  the  house  of  prayer,  knelt  down 
to  pray  too— but  he  knew  no  prayer.  A  gentle¬ 
man  passing  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  saw 
the  boy  and  caught  the  sound  of  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  said  in  succession.  He  waited  un¬ 
til  the  lad  had  finished,  then  asked  him  what 
he  meant  by  saying  his  A  B  C’s.  The  boy  an¬ 
swered  “  I  don’ t  know  a  prayer,  but  I  thought 
I’d  give  God  the  letters  and  he  could  spell  out 
the  words.”  The  man  was  touched  with  the 
boy’s  answer,  and  said  “You  are  right,  my  lad, 
when  the  heart  speaks  right  the  words  cannot 
be  wrong. — Silver  Cross. 


MOSLEM  UNIVERSITIES. _ 

The  largest  university  in  the  world  is  said  to  be 
the  great  Moslem  University  at  Cairo,  founded 
in  975,  with  its  10,000  pupils  and  370  professors. 
The  pupils  have  no  benches  or  chairs,  but  study, 
eat  and  sleep  on  a  blanket  or  straw  mat.  The 
Koran  is  the  onlv  book  used  for  grammar,  law, 
philosophy  and  theology,  and  the  students  study 
it,  learn  it,  and  repeat  it  continually.  The  pro¬ 
fessors  receive  no  salaries,  but  are  supported  by 
private  instruction,  by  copying  books,  and  by 
presents  from  rich  scholars.  From  this  great 
university  goes  forth  annually  a  small  army  of 
fanatics  whose  whole  influence  is  entirely  and 
constantly  exerted  against  progress  and  reform. 
The  Moslems  of  Delhi,  India,  have  opened  a  sem¬ 
inary  in  which  preachers  are  taught  all  the  ob¬ 
jections  of  Western  infidels  against  Christianity, 
that  they  may  go  forth  to  oppose  the  Christian 
preachers  in  town  and  country.  'The  infidel 
false  statements  that  are  publish^  and  scattered 
unchallenged  in  England  and  America  are  thus 
gathered  up  and  reproduced  not  only  by  Hindoos 
and  Buddhists,  but  by  Mahommedans  as  well, 
and  are  used  to  block  the  paths  of  missionaries 
and  hinder  the  spread  of  tW  Gospel ;  and,  just 
as  the  rum  and  opium  sent  by  Christendom  into 
heathen  lands  destroy  the  bodies,  so  these 
errors  destroy  the  souls  of  those  to  whom  we 
should  carry  the  Gospel  of  peace  and  salvation. 


SPINNING  AS  A  FINE  ART. 

A  traveller  gives  an  interesting  account,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  of 
German  schools  for  spinning  for  little  maids  of 
six  and  over,  where  they  were  taught  to  make 
a  fine  thread  that  they  could  never  make  if  the 
learning  were  delayed,  the  teacher  sitting  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  a  long  white  wand  in  hand 
with  which  she  t^ped  the  idlers,  and  as  each 
child  could  spin  a  wie  and  finer  thread  she  was 
raised  to  a  higher  form,  spinning  being  the 
education,  and  all  the  promotions  and  chastise¬ 
ments  of  schools  in  general  being  observed.  It 
was  at  about  the  same  date  that  the  laird’s 
daughter  of  Barganan — Christian  Shaw — herself 
commenced  the  spinning  of  fine  linen  thread  in 
Dundee,  selling  it  to  the  lace-makers,  and  so 
brought  about  what  4^ith  subsequent  improve¬ 
ments  proved  to  be  a  gr^t  industry,  for  which 
good  work  we  may  forgive  her  for  having  been 
the  cause  of  the  burning  of  five  witches.  It 
was  not  long  iffterward  t^t  the  wife  of  Letcher 
of  Saltoun  took  a  journey  over  seas  with  two 
experts  disguised  as  servants,  and  brought  back 
to  ner  parish  the  secrets  connected  with  the 
weaving  of  hollands,  “  to  the  great  enrichment 
of  the  inhabitants.”  It  was  a  woman,  too,  who 
in  1735  brought  into  Scotland  from  Holland, 
where  almost  all  such  ideas  seem  to  have  been 
in  a  very  forward  state,  the  art  of  spinning 
white  sewing  thread,  and  we  can  picture  to 
ourselves  tbe  need  she  had  of  it  before  she  went 
a  fearsome  journey,  and  watched  and  waited, 
like  a  spy,  among  foreign  people,  in  order  to 
bring  it  into  use— a  great  business  now,  giving 
support  to  thousand,  giving  comfort  to  mil¬ 
lions. — Harper’s  Bazar. 


What  makes  the  glass  in  your  windows  so  dull  ?  "^hat  gives  it  that  grayish 
look  ?  It  was  washed  only  yesterday.  Examine  a  little  closer.  You  see  it  bg« 
a  thin  .semi-tran^arent  coating  over  the  surface,  which  pves  it  the  appearance 
of  poor  glass.  This  is  the  effect  of  resin  in  the  soap.  Never  mind  what  kind 
you  used.  Every  laundry  soap  but  one  contains  resin.  Ivory  Soap  is  that  one 
exception.  Just  wash  the  window  with  Ivory  Soap  and  tepid  water,  rub  dry 
with  chamois,  and  your  plate  glass  window  will  disappear  seemingly.  You  can 
touch  the  pane  but  you  can  not  see  it.  It  is  so  startlingly  clear  that  it  deceives 
you. 

A  WORD  OF  WARNING. 

There  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  be  "just  as  good  as  the  ‘ Ivory';”  they  ARE 
NOT,  but  like  all  counterfeits,  lack  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  qualities  of  the  genuine.  Ask  for 
"Ivory”  Soap  and  insist  upon  getting  it. 
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^'"Economy 
Ventilating  Heater 


In  the  Home,  Church  or  school,  will  thoroughly 
and  economically  warm  it,  and  will  also 
provide  a  means  of 

Perfect  Ventilation. 

We  employ  the  use  of  Steam  or  Hot  Water  combined  with  Air  Heat  or  Warm  Air 
It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  these  systems. 

J.  I*.  PEASE  FURNACE  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Branches:— NEW  YORK.  BOSTON,  CHICAGO,  HARRISBURG,  TORONTOb 


ESTERBROOKlff 


N.Y.  THE  BEST  MADE. 


DONXWHR  STIFF  CORSETS. 

SENSIBLE 


PALMER' 


newbookTHE  CHOKVa  KING  it  desifM4 

for  Concert  anri  Cboir  Uie  aiid  cohtiunt  choice  MCfr- 
Uons  from  the  works  of  Vkrdi,  Mbndbixsohn, 
Gounod,  Brahms,  Rossini,  Callcott,  Babnbv. 
Bishop,  Parry,  Farmbr,  Wbbbr,  Root,  Cook,  btc. 
BTC.,  to  which  have  been  added  **Tlie  Flivkt 
•t  the  Holy  Faailiy**  by  Bruch : 
femmt  of  Adenla**  byjenaen  ;  ‘‘T^e  ntil- 


ler*e  ’Wooing** 
Orenm**  by  Coeta. 


Panning,  and  **  TltO 


For  beautifying  and  decorating  the  home  it  has 
no  equal.  For  interior  decoration,  suitable  for 
wood,  wicker,  metal,  glass,  earthenware,  etc. 
Put  up  in  self-opening  tins  ready  for  immediate  use. 
Made  in  every  color,  shade  and  tint.  Prices,  by 
mail:  Tins,  60  cts.;  Tintets,  20  cts, 

BATH  ENAMEL 

Specially  Made  to  Resist  the  Action  of  Boiling  Water. 
TINS,  BY  MAIL,  70  CENTS. 

Aspinall’s  Engliah  Enamel  was  awarded  the  first 
prize  medal  at  Pans  in  1886,  and  the  only  gold  medal  at 
Edinburgh  In  1890.  Beware  of  worthless  imitations. 

Wholesale  Denet  for  the  United  States, 

384  BBOADWAT,  NBW  TOBK. 

DIECKERHOFF,  RAFFLOER  1  CO.. 


Price,  75ct8.  postpaid. 


F.  W.  ROOT'S 


^New  Canrse  la  Talce  Caltara  aaA 
Slaglng,  far  tka  Feasala  Valea,**  iss 

(TFMed  course  adi^ed  to  Koidc  the  yoang  votce,  oor« 
re^  rhe  faults^  of  mature  singers  and  develop  all 
voices  systematically.  It  is  thoroughly  practical,  liav* 
ing  been  tested  for  years  before  being  offered  to  the 
public.  Equally  adapted  to  the  uses  of  Vocal 
Training  and  Private  Instruction. 

.Paper  f  L50.  Limp  Cloth  82.00,  portpaid. 

The  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  Clneinmti,  0. 

«^A»jtis  Ca,  I  Ths Mb  Chwrvk  0«- 

SM  WstBsh  Ays.,  OStstm.  |  i.  E.  itth  St.,  New  Y<S? 


COLORADO 


OREGON  AND  WASHINGTON 

And  all  Pacific  Coast  and  Pnget  Sound 
points  are  reached  quickly  and  com¬ 
fortably  by  the  ChlcagOy  Union  Pacific 
&  Northwestern  Line,  over  which 
Through  Testibnle  Trains  are  rna 
from  Chicago  to  Denver  and  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  without  change,  with 
Through  Pullman  Drawing -Boom 
Sleepers  from  Chicago  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Fast  Time,  New  Pullman  and 
Wagner  Sleeping  Cars,  Free  Reclining 
Chair  Cars,  superb  Dining  Cars^nd 
Colonist  Sleeping  Cars,  are  features 
of  the  service  given  travelers  via  the 
Chicago  &  North-Western  and  Union 
Pacific  Railways. 

Apply  to  any  ticket  Agent  for  tickets  and  fall  infor¬ 
mation,  or  address 

W.  A.  THRALL, 

GenU  Pass’r  A  Tkt.  Agt.  Chicago  A  North-Western  K'y 
'  ChiOAOO.  Tt.t^ 


iIcbDoIs  and  €alltgea. 


LAWBENCEVILLE  SCHOOL, 

JOBOr  C.  UBXXS  VOUITDAXION. 

Early  application  for  admission  is  advisable 
logne  and  Information  address 


nformatlon  address 

Riv.  JAMES  C.  MACKENZIE.  Ph.D,, 

lAwrenoeviUs.  New  Jensf. 


Bryant  School,  gSi 

Point.  BeantifoL  healthfoL  Near  Ni 


Boelyn,  X.  L  nts  tag 
CqUegCL  Bosineas,  w3 


LEGGAT  BROS. 

CHEAPEST  BOOK  STORE  IN  THE  WORLO 

Kill  I  I  Ail  BOOKS,  RARE, 

'  ■■  II  I  1 1 1  M  CURIOUS  A  CURRENT. 

IfllLLIUIl  ON  HAND 

LIBRARIES  AMD  ROOKS  BOUGHT. 
LIBRARIES  SUPPLIED  CHEAPER  THAR 
AMT  BOOK  STORE  IM  THE  WORLD. 

Mammoth  Catalogue  furnished  upon  applicatnn 

lEGGAT  BROTHERS,  81  Chambers  SL, 

Third  door  west  of  City  HaU  Park.  NEW  YORK 


WyTRS.  HOTCHKISS’  SCHOOL  FOR  LlTTLK  OUUA. 
ixL  South  Orange,  N.  J.  For  pswtioalars  apply  to 

Mbs.  S.  J.  Lu-b,  Rre,  N.  T. 


Point.  BeantifoL  healthfoL  Near  New  York.  CMatogWh 


T  I  8EEINAKT,  np  in  the  hlllsof  Litchfield  Coontr. 

Home  School  for  boys.  Number 
them  all  the  year  round.  Bits  for  College  or  BntoM^ 
PlMsant  home  for  go^  boys.  Rtferenoes:  PreakUsI 
Po^,  Yale  CoUm ;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cwler,  D.  O..  BrooUya. 
N.  Y.;  to.  D.  E.  (Jwynne,^  J5  Brod  st^t, 

For  other  references  or  information  inaulre  of 
Rbv.  henry  UPSON,  PBuroiPAL,  New  Pneton,  Ok. 

^  BROOKLYN. 

THE  BROOKLYN  HEIGHTS  SEMINARY. 

Bi^rding  and  IMy  l^ool  for  girls.  Ths  forty-first  yeeg 
Address  for  circulars.  138-140  Montague  stmt.  ' 


HEMPSlIiiO  IMSlTjp, 

teachlug.  ConffortahiL  KtOi  leXea.  VWtoSMOnyeai 
— per  age.  Catalogue. 


Mlm  Elizabeth  Li.  Koues, 

Boerdlim  and  Oar  School  for  Young  T^<a»  Specie 
courses  ofstudy.  Reopens  Oct.  1. 

Remored  to  lu  East  7Sth  ntresl 


TMB  BKKD  SCHOOL, 

9  smd  8  Hest^/W-tMrA  atresS,  JVmb  YerA. 
BOARDING  AlH)  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  OIBIA. 
Mns  JuuA  O.  MqAiusEsa,  PrinoiveL 
tnooeedlng  Mrs.  Sylvanns  Reed,  who  oontlnnee  as  vlsltaav 
Twentynwrenth  year  begins  Wednesday,  October  lat. 
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HOW  IT  LOOKS  TO  THE  ALUMNI. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  Alumni  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  should  take  the  liveliest 
interest  in  the  momentous  question  before  the 
Church,  suggested  by  the  name  of  Professor 
Charles  A.  Briggs.  Since  the  Church  is  earn¬ 
estly  desiring  light  upon  this  perplexing  issue, 
it  may  be  well  to  ask  whether  these  Alumni, 
especally  those  who  were  formerly  under  his 
would  not  be  excellent  witnesses 
There  is  no  reason  why 


fordsville,  Ind. 


Prof.  H.  B.  Frissell,  Hampton 
Normal  Instiutte,  Hampton,  Va. ;  Rev.  R.  E. 
Field,  Cheyenne,  Wy. ;  Rev.  Robert  J.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Lima,  Ohio;  Rev.  S.  M.  Jackson,  New  York 
City ;  Rev.  F.  O.  Ballard,  Austin,  Ill. ;  Rev. 
Robert  B.  Clark,  Goshen,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  W.  D. 
Smith,  Normal,  Ill. ;  Rev.  John  N.  Mills,  Be¬ 
atrice,  Neb. :  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Clark,  Grand  Is¬ 
land,  Neb. ;  Rev.  R.  V.  Atkinson,  Omahs,  Neb. ; 
Rev.  J.  H.  Eastman,  Katonah,  N.  Y. ;  Rev. 
John  S.  Penman,  Irving-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. ; 
Rev.  A.  H.  Evans,  Lockport,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  S.  G. 
Anderson,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Rev.  J.  A.  McA^il- 
liams,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  Henry  E.  Mott, 
Dubuque,  Iowa;  Rev.  Henry  Gardner,  Fostoria, 
Ohio;  Rev.  J.  W.  Earnshaw,  Lowville,  N.  Y. ; 
Rev^G.  W.  Gilmore,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  T. 
McBride  Nichols,  Nyack,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  J.  W. 
Gilland,  Sharaokin,  Pa. ;  Rev.  R.  E.  Carter, 
Lebanon,  Pa. ;  Rev.  J.  Howard  Hoyt,  Bedford, 
N.  Y. ;  Rev.  J.  D.  Hunter,  Greencastle,  Pa. ; 
Rev.  Charles  D.  Bullard,  Parsippany,  N.  Y. ; 
Rev.  J.  D.  A.  Z.  Conrad,  Worcester,  Mass. ; 
Rev.  Wiley  H.  Wight,  Wishawaka,  Ind. ;  Rev. 
John  B.  Hill,  Butler,  Mo. ;  Rev.  Edwin  Middle- 
ton,  Austin,  Ill. ;  Rev.  C.  L.  Carhart,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. ;  Rev.  E.  P.  Morse,  Watseka,  HI. ;  Rev. 
T.  C.  Miller,  Woonsocket,  South  Dakota;  Rev. 
Monroe  Drew,  New  Scotland,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  J. 
W.  Hawkes,  New  York  City;  Rev.  J.  N.  Grace, 
Keyport,  N.  J. ;  Rev.  F.  C.  Bailey,  Preston, 
Minn. ;  Rev.  S.  B.  Neilson,  Frankfort,  Kan. ; 
Rev.  E.  W.  Lyttle,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. ;  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Hoppaugh,  Springfield,  N.  J. ;  Rev.  Isaac 

O.  Rankin,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  Charles 
Rutherford,  Springfield  Store,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  R. 
H.  Tayler,  Westtown,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  Herbert 
Ford,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Thomas, 
Monroe,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  Irving  Maxwell,  Oxford, 
N.  J. ;  Rev,  Frederick  Rutan,  New  York  City; 
Rev.  H.  G.  Golden,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Rev. 
John  F.  Lynn,  Plcasantville,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  L. 
W.  Barney,  New  York  City;  Rev.  James  E. 
Sentz,  New  York  City;  Rev.  Frank  M.  Carson, 
Matteawan,  N.  Y. ;  Rev,  C.  H.  Wilson,  Sag 
Harbor,  N,  Y. ;  Rev.  G.  A.  White,  Volga,  South 
Dakota;  Rev.  J.  F.  Sheppard,  Conshohocken, 
Pa. ;  Rev.  H.  C.  Vanderbeek,  Newark,  N.  J. ; 
Rev.  E.  W.  Cummings,  Barre,  Vt. ;  Rev.  R.  A. 
Sawyer,  Del. ;  Rev.  E.  A.  Elmore,  Elnoxville, 
Tenn. ;  together  with  nine  others  who  prefer  not 
to  have  their  names  published.  To  this  list 
should  also  be  added  S3  members  of  the  gradu¬ 
ating  class,  who  ere  this  appears  in  print,  are 
Alumni. 

Of  the  34  who  were  opposed  to  the  Protest, 
23  state  that  they  do  not  regard  Dr.  Briggs  as 
a  safe  teacher,  and  desire  his  removal  from  the 
Seminary.  The  remaining  11  prefer  to  rest  the 
matter  with  the  Assembly. 

There  are  87  answers  from  Congregationalists, 
all  of  which  are  pronouncedly  in  sympathy  with 
Dr.  Briggs.  Rev.  William  Elliott  Grifiis,  D.D., 
Boston,  Mass.,  writes  as  follows:  “I  cannot  but 
believe  that  those  who  are  so  vigorous  in  denun¬ 
ciation  and  adverse  criticism  of  so  true  a  man 
and  so  able  a  teacher,  do  not  know  the  great 
constructive  work  which  he  is  doing,  and  the 
powerful  infiuence  for  good  he  is  exerting  upon 
the  educated  Christian  mind  of  the  country. 
For  me,  at  least,  he  has  made  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  a  New  Testament,  and  has  made  it  more 
the  Word  of  God  to  me  than  ever.”  Rev,  John 
L.  Scudder,  D.D,,  Jersey  City,  N,  J. :  “Al¬ 
though  Dr.  Briggs  is  progressive  in  his  Theo¬ 
logical  conceptions,  yet  I  regard  him  as  thor¬ 
oughly  evangelical  and  eminently  constructive. 
In  this  age  of  doubt  and  infidelity,  such  men 
are  worth  their  weight  in  gold.”  Rev.  R.  De- 
Witt  Mallary,  Lenox,  Mass.,  writes:  “Dr. 
Briggs  is  one  of  America’s  choicest  scholars, 
the  fruits  of  whose  laborious  study  will  bless 
Union  iorever,  if  allowed  to  be  extended  in  her 
behalf.”  Other  names  are  President  William 
DeW.  Hyde,  D.D.,  Bowdoin  College,  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Me. ;  Prof.  F.  E.  Woodruff,  Bowdoin  Col¬ 
lege;  Prof.  Lyman  B.  Hall,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  Rev. 
E.  P.  Foster,  editor  of  “Golden  Rule,”  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio;  Rev.  G.  W.  Brooks,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Rev.  H.  S.  Bliss,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  8.  P, 
Dunlop,  Springfield,  Ohio;  Rev.  J.  B.  Clark, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  others. 

Among  the  Dutch  Reformed  ministry  who  fa¬ 
vor  Dr.  Briggs,  are  Rev.  W,  D.  Grant,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  Rev.  John  S.  Gardner,  Flatlands, 
L.  I.,  and  others.  One  is  opposed  to  him. 

This  report  includes  the  returns  received  up  to 
the  15th  Others  are  continually  coming  in, 
which  will  add  to  the  number  of  names  and  to 
the  infiuence  of  the  movement. 


Rochestbb. — Clarence  A.  Barbour,  who  arad- 
uated  from  the  Theological  Seminary  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening  was  installed  by  a  council  of 
Baptist  churches  as  pastor  of  this  church  on 
Friday  evening  of  last  week.  He  received  a  call 
to  this  prosperous  church  in  the  early  part  of 
the  senior  year. 

Buffalo. — Dedication  of  a  new  church  in  Buf¬ 
falo, — The  Rev  Mr.  Van  Scnoonhoven  and  his- 
pmple  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  comple¬ 
tion  and  occupation  of  a  new  and  beautiful 
church.  It  is  situated  on  Fifteenth  street,  be¬ 
tween  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  streets.  The 
church  has  been  active  and  fiourishing  from  its 
organization  exactly  five  years  ago,  and  now  it- 
has  a  home  which  will  be  the  center,  we  hope, 
of  enlarged  and  valuable  Christian  service.  On 
the  afternoon  of  May  13  a  meeting  was  held  at- 
which  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Booth,  Chairman  of  the 
Building  Committee,  made  the  address  of  pres¬ 
entation,  to  which  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Clayson,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  replied.  Docu¬ 
ments  were  deposited  in  the  corner-stone.  Greet¬ 
ings  of  the  mother  church  (Calvary)  were  riven 
^  its  pastor.  Rev.  John  Paul  Egbert;  the  Rev. 
T.  Ralston  Smith,  D.D.,  of  Westminstn  Church,, 
offered  Presbyterian  congratulations,  and  the 
Rev.  Frank  S.  Fitch  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  offered  the  greetings  of  the  Church 
catholic.  At  the  dedication  proper,  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  a  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  E.  Robinson,  D.D.,  of  Scranton,  Pa. 
Two  historical  sketches  were  given,  one  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Wilkes,  describing  the  growth  of  the 
church  from  the  seed  planted  by  a  few  children 
assembling  in  a  citizen’s  house  for  Sunday- 
school.  Mr.  Van  Schoonhoven,  the  pastor,  fd- 
lowed  with  a  more  elaborate  paper,  ^e  church 
at  evening  service  was  packed  with  an  attentive 
congregation,  and  the  singing  was  noticeably 
animate  and  good.  The  pulpit  and  organ  are 
placed  in  one  comer,  and  the  building  has  ex¬ 
cellent  acoustic  properties.  CLEBICUS. 

Unadilla. — At  the  session  of  the  Presbytwy 
of  Otsego  at  Unadilla,  April  28  and  29,  Revs.  P. 
F.  Sanborae  and  H.  T.  S^oll  were  dismissed  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Chemung,  L.  M.  Stevens  to 
that  of  South  Florida,  James  Lavelle  to  that  of 
Morris  and  Orange.  Revs.  Walter  H.  Ayers,  S. 
R.  Wanender,  and  W.  H.  Kelly  were  received 
from  the  Presbyteries  of  Newton  and  Buffalo 
and  from  the  Oneida,  Chenango,  and  Delaware 
Association  respectively.  ]^.  Henry  K.  San- 
borne  was  licensed  to  preach  and  dismissed  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Niagara.  The  first  overture 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  second 
in  the  n^ative  as  to  the  first  part,  but  in  the 
affirmative  as  to  the  second.  Rev.  H.  U.  Swin- 
nerton  and  J.  D.  Ibbotson  were  elected  commis¬ 
sioners  to  the  General  Assembly. 

F.  H.  COFFBAN,  8.  C. 

POMPEY. — The  Rev.  J.  Petrie. has  changed  his 
residence  and  post  office  address  from  Elmira  to 
Pompey.  N.  Y. 

CONNORSVILLS.— Rev.  J.  S.  Pattengill  closed 
his  labors  as  acting  pastor  of  the  Connorsville 
Presbyterian  Church  the  last  Sabbath  in  April. 
Rev.  Franklin  Smiley  has  accepted  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  same  church 
to  begin  his  work  the  first  of  May.  Mr.  Smiley 
is  a  recent  graduate  of  Princeton  College  and 
Seminary.  Connorsville  church  is  a  raral  parish 
among  the  mountains  of  Delaware  county,  and 
situate  about  equally  distant  from  the  Erie 
and  Ontario  railroads,  where  dairy  farming  is 
the  principal  business  of  the  people,  and  a  place 
where  city  boarders  find  a  most  delightful  Sum¬ 
mer  resort. 

Beockpobt. — /nsfo/Iafton.— On  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning.  May  7th,  a  lar^  congregation  attended 
at  the  Presbyterian  Church  ot  Brockport,  to 
take  part  in  uie  installation  of  the  pastor,  ^v. 
George  V.  Reichel,  by  a  commission  appointed 
by  me  Presbytery  of  Rochester.  Rev.  T.  B. 
Williams  of  Mendon,  moderator,  presided  and 
offered  the  prayer  of  invocation.  Rev.  Jonathan 
Wadhams  read  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  and 
offered  prayer.  Itev.  J.  S.  Root  of  Emmanuel 
Church,  Rochester,  preached  the  sermon.  .  The 
moderator  asked  the  usual  questions,  and  these 
having  been  duly  resronded  to,  offered  the  in¬ 
stallation  pr&yer.  l^e  Rev.  J.  E.  Kittredge, 
D.D.,  of  Geneseo,  mve  the  charge  to  the  pas 
tor,  and  Rev.  C.  B.  Gardner  of  Westminster 
Church,  Rochester,  the  charge  to  the  people. 
The  newly  installed  pastor  then  pronounced  the 
benediction.  A  profusion  of  b^utifnl  plants 
and  fiowers  were  tastefully  arranged  about  the . 
pulpit  and  elsewhere  by  the  ladies.  A  large 
motto,  “Greetings  to  our  pastor,”  suspended- 
back  of  the  pulpit,  evidently  expressed  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  congregation,  as  was  further  shown 
at  the  close  of  the  service  by  the  crowds  who 
grasped  his  hand  and  expressra  their  congratu¬ 
lations.  Mr.  Reichel  began  his  labors  in  Brock- 
port  September  1st  last,  and  has  already  won 
the  hearts  of  his  congreation.  That  the  pas¬ 
toral  relation  begun  imder  circumstances  so 
auspicious  may  be  abundmitly  blessed  is  the 
prayer  of  all  his  people. 

Jasper. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Jasper  will  be  without  a  pastor  after  the  first  of 
June.  Ruling  Elder  A.  S.  Lamson  would  like  to 
correspond  with  any  well  accredited  Presbyteri-  . 
an  minister  desiring  a  new  field,  such  as  the 
Jasper  church  affords. 

Spencerport. — The  Ogden  Presbyterian  church 
and  congregation  (Rochester  Presbytery)  in¬ 
stalled  the  Rev.  John  H.  Williams,  recently 
from  Quinev,  Mich.,  as  their  pastor.  May  14th. 
His  acceptable  labors  for  six  months  with  the 
people  had  led  to  the  desire  that  a  permanent 
pastoral  relation  might  be  established.  The  ses¬ 
sion  carried  out  the  wish,  and  the  services  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  a  full  congregation, 
^e  Rev.  Nelson  Millard,  D.D.,  of  the  First 
Church,  Rochester,  Moderator  of  Presbytery, 
presided,  asked  the  constitutional  questions,  and 
offered  the  installing  prayer;  the  Rev.  T  B. 
Williams  of  Mendon  gave  the  charge  to  the  pas¬ 
tor,  and  Rev.  G.  V.  Richel  of  Brockport,  the 
charge  to  the  people.  The  benediction  having 
been  pronounced  by  the  newly  installed  pastor, 
the  people  came  forward  and  extended  to  him  a 
most  hearty  greeting. 

Erin.  —  Bev.  Henry  N.  BisaeU.  —  After  one 
year’s  pastorate  of  this  church  this  most 
worthy  minister  died  May  14,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five.  After  working  his  w^  through 
Yale  College  and  Western  Reserve  ^eologi^ 
Seminary,  he  preached  eight  years  at  I^me, 
Ohio,  twenty-seven  years  at  Mt.  Clemens,  Imch., 
eight  years  at  Arm^a,  Mich.,  and  one  at  Erin. 
His  labors  at  Mt.  Clemens  from  1854  to  1881  are 
a  monument  to  bis  indefatigable  faithfulness. 
However  small  his  field,  he  riways  declined  to 
apply  to  the  Home  Board,  on  the  plea  that  he 
wanted  to  contribute  as  much  as  possible  to 
home  missions,  and  took  that  means  of  doing  it. 
His  funeral  was  held  in  his  old  church  at  Mt. 
Clemens,  and  was  conducted  by  Rev.  J.  F. 
Dickey,  D.D.,  of  Detroit,  assisted  by  Rev.  L.  B. 
Bissell  of  Monroe,  nephew  of  the  deceased.  It 
was  one  of  the  largest  funerals  ever  held  in  Mt. 
Clemens.  For  thirty-seven  years  he  labored  in 
Macomb  county,  enduring  hardship  as  a  good 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  largely  g^ty 
of  .  the  same  wrong  of  which  Paul  Speaks,  3  Cor. 
xii.  13:  “What  is  it  wherein  ye  were  inferior  to 
other  churches,  except  it  be  that  I  myself  was 
not  burdensome  to  you?  Forgive  me  this 
wrong.”  A  brother  to  Rev.  Lemuel  Bissell, 
D.D.,  A.B.C.F.M.  missionary  to  India,  he  edu¬ 
cated  three  of  his  nephews  for  the  ministry.  A 
man  of  conservative  tendencies,  he  favorra  re¬ 
vision,  and  had  his  heart  set  on  attending  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly. 

Batavia.— The  Presbyterian  church  here  has 
been  very  fortunate  in  securing  a  pastor  so  soon 
after  the  removal  of  Mr.  Draper  to  Syracuse. 
The  Rev.  William  J.  McKittricx,  late  of  Flori¬ 
da,  N.  Y.,  was  installed  on  Thursday  evening 
of  last  week  by  the  Presbytery  of  Genesee.  T^ 
sermon  was  by  their  late  pastor,  the  Rev.  Allan 
D.  Draper,  now  of  the  Fourth  Church  in  Syra¬ 
cuse.  Moderator  A.  A.  Brigden  of  Attica  pro- 
funded  the  usual  qfstions,  after 'which  Dr. 
Joseph  £.  Nassau  of  Warsau  offered  the  prayer 
of  installation  and  also  charged  the  pastor. 
The  charge  to  the  People  was  by  Rev.  R.  B. 
Clark  of  Goshen.  The  singing  was  excellent, 
led  by  Miss  Clara  M.  Russel  and  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Gardmer.  The  future  seems  full  of  promise. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mehoopant. — For  several  years  there  was  the 
merest  remnant  of  a  Presbyterian  church  here 
with  no  pastoral  oversight.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  year  a  revival  resulted  in  fifty  conver¬ 
sions  and  an  addition  of  seventy  to  the  little 
band.  So  now  we  number  eighty  membm, 
pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  earnest  activity,  and 
their  determination  is  to  arise  at  once  and  build  . 
a  house  of  wors^,  the  services  now  being  held 
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Orahob  or  Addbbm.— Any  eubeorlber  who  desires  his 
to  be  changed,  will  confer  a  favor  by  giving  the 
•Id  as  well  as  the  new  address,  and  by  stating  whether 
Ike  change  is  temporary  or  permanent. 


WHATS  TO  HINDER! 

In  the  days  of  our  fathers  it  would  have  been 
thought  an  impossible  thing  that  the  General 
Assembly  should  meet  as  far  West  as  Detroit. 
What  would  they  have  thought  of  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  hold  its  next  annual  convention  on 
the  very  shores  of  the  Pacific  ?  Indeed,  there 
is  a  double  call,  from  the  two  chief  cities  of 
California  and  Oregon— San  Francisco  and  Port¬ 
land.  When  it  was  proposed  to  have  the  As¬ 
sembly  meet  in  San  Francisco,  the  Presbytery 
of  that  city  felt  that  it  would  be  almost  too 
great  an  undertaking,  and  hesitated  to  give  the 
invitation,  whereupon  its  younger  sister,  perhaps 
full  of  the  ardor  and  confidence  of  youth. 


instruction, 
upon  the  case  in  hand, 
they  should  be  prejudiced  in  favor  of  his  views, 
rather  than  in  favor  of  the  lucid,  and  in  many 
repects,  admirable  theological  system  of  his  as¬ 
sociate,  Dr.  Shedd,  who  has  recently  so  vigor¬ 
ously  raised  his  voice  against  him.  Both  have 
had  a  fair,  candid,  and  thoughtful  bearing  be¬ 
fore  their  students.  In  few  cases,  if  any,  have 
these  Alumni  been  impeached  as  lacking  a  true 
and  devoted  evangelical  spirit.  The  Church  has 
heretofore  had  confidence  in  them,  one  and  all. 
In  the  case  of  Dr.  Briggs,  they  have  had  ample 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  spirit  which  ani¬ 
mates  him,  his  attitude  toward  the  Bible,  and 
his  teaching  in  its  completeness  and  precision. 
Sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  them  to  note  how 
far  his  influence  has  affected  their  religious 
faith,  their  thinking  and  their  active  ministry. 
Feeling,  therefore,  that  such  an  expression  of 
views  would  be  welcomed  by  the  Church,  a 
number  of  the  Alumni  addressed  the  following 
Protest  to  all  their  brethren  in  the  Presbyterian, 
Congregational,  and  Dutch  Reformed  Churches, 
such  as  had  known  Dr.  Briggs  as  a  teacher,  re¬ 
questing  from  each  an  expression  of  opinion, 
favorable  or  otherwise.  As  will  be  noted,  this 
Protest  does  not  imply  an  endorsement  of  Dr. 
Briggs’  views  in  the  Inaugural  Address,  or  oth¬ 
er  writings ;  the  signers  desire  it  to  serve  as  a 
defence  of  the  best  interests  of  the  Seminary 
and  the  Church,  together  with  a  plea  for  free¬ 
dom  of  devout,  scholarly  research  into  God’s 
Word.  The  Protest  reads  as  follows : 

We,  the  undersigned.  Alumni  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  desire  to  ex¬ 
press  to  our  honored  Professor  and  friend,  Dr. 
Charles  A.  'Briggs,  our  deep  regard  and  confi¬ 
dence.  We  regret  most  profoundly  that  his  In¬ 
augural  Address,  upon  assuming  the  duties  of 
the  Chair  of  Biblical  Theology  to  which  he  was 
transferred,  should  have  proved  the  occasion  of 
much  misconception  ana  apprehension,  which 
in  turn  has  given  rise  to  misrepresentation  and 
denunciation.  We  herewith  request,  in  Dr. 
Briggs’  behalf,  the  fullest  and  most  respectful 
consideration,  with  the  expectation  that  he  will 
in  time  confirm  our  estimate  of  him  as  a  safe 
and  an  evangelical  teacher.  We  regard  him  as 
a  man  possessed  not  only  of  exceptional  learn¬ 
ing,  but  also  of  rare  piety  and  consecration. 
Instead  of  bringing  reproach  upon  the  Bible,  as 
has  been  asserted,  he  has,  we  think,  a  special 
power  of  imbuing  his  students  with  an  earnest 
love  for  the  inspired  Word  of  God,  and  with  a 
compiehensive  insight  into  its  profoundest  truth, 
thus  training  them  for  a  more  skilful  use  of  the 
“sword  of  the  Spirit.” 

Hence  we  earnestly  protest,  for  the  sake  of 
the  peace  and  the  prosperity  of  the  great  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  against  any  action  which  seeks 
to  undermine  the  confidence  of  the  Church  in 
Dr.  Briggs,  or  to  remove  him  from  his  position 
of  valu^  influence.  While  we  differ  among 
ourselves  as  to  the  acceptance  of  some  of  his 
views  over  which  the  present  issue  has  been 
raised,  we  concur  in  the  belief  that  unity  and 
harmony  within  the  Church,  together  with  an 
unimpeded  inquiry  after  truth  and  the  broadest 
results  of  consecrated  scholarship,  are  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Hasty  and  unjust  action 
aaginst  one  so  widely  recognized  as  a  leader  of 
thought  within  the  Church,  would  be  the  pre¬ 
cursor  of  discord  and  of  detriment  to  the  whole 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter,  D.D.,  North  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Roderick  Terry,  D.D.,  South  Reformed 
Church,  New  York  Ci^. 

■  Rev.  T.  S.  Hamlin,  D.D,  Church  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant  (Presbyterian),  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  Thomas  A.  Nelson,  D.D.,  Memorial  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Hoadley,  f^aith  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Thomas  C.  Hall,  41st-street  Presbyterian 
Church,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rev.  H.  T.  McEwen,  14th-street  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Atterbury, 
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stepped  into  the  vacant  place,  and  at  once  sent 
a  most  generous  invitation,  the  city  of  Portland 
offering  to  take  upon  itself  the  whole  expense,  for 
which  it  has  already  guaranteed  a  fund  of  $20,- 
000 — a  movement  in  which  it  is  supported  by  the 
whole  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  including  the 
three  great  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
Idaho.  Such  enthusiasm  in  preparation,  assures 
to  the  Assembly  a  magnificent  welcome. 

But  aside  from  this  abounding  hospitality,  a 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  would  be  an  education  in  Home  Missions. 
In  going  and  coming,  the  delegates  would  pass 
over  the  ground,  and  see  with  their  own  eyes 
the  fields  that  are  already  white  for  the  har¬ 
vest.  They  would  come  in  contact  with  the 
actual  work,  and  return  to  talk  about  it  and 
preach  about  it,  in  a  way  that  would  stir  the 
missionary  spirit  of  the  Church,  so  that  a  heavy 
debt  would  not  be  a  probable  thing  again.  Thus 
the  pilgrimage  Westward  would  be  worth  to 
the  Church  many  times  its  cost. 

The  First  Church  of  Portland,  in  which  the 
Assembly  is  invited  to  meet,  is  a  splendid  edi¬ 
fice,  costing,  exclusive  of  ground,  $1'15,000,  and 
with  the  ground  and  parsonage,  $200,000.  The 
church  has  over  six  hundred  members,  and 
raised  for  all  purposes  last  year,  $65,527,  of 
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which  nearly  $40,000  was  for  our 
Home  Missions  alone  receiving  the  sum  of  $10,- 
262.  But  while  this  church  is  strong,  the  great 
majority  of  the  churches  in  that  region  are 
weak.  Of  the  140  churches  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  180  are  under  the  Home  Board,  and 
many  have  suffered  much  from  the  debt.  The 
visit  of  the  Assembly  would  therefore  be  a 
double  blessing — to  the  strong  and  the  weak, 
and  to  the  East  as  well  as  to  the  West.  Why, 
then,  should  not  the  Assembly  accept  this  grand 
invitation?  What  is  to  hinder? 
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On  page  five  of  this  issue  of  The  Evangelist, 
will  be  found  a  strong  paper  on  “The  Assem¬ 
bly’s  Veto  Power.”  It  is  by  no  means  lengthy, 
in  view  of  the  current  importance  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Its  author  is  Dr.  George  L.  Prentiss,  now 
one  of  the  Faculty  of  -Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  but  long  before  his  entrance  upon  present 
duties,  the  pastor  of  the  old  Mercer  -  street 
Church,  and  later,  of  the  Church  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant,  both  of  which  were  veritable  pillars  of 
that  institution  in  the  days  of  its  financial 
weakness.  Dr.  Prentiss  may  be  said  to  have 
been  a  part  of  the  history  which  he  presents, 
for  he  was  long  a  director  of  the  Seminary.  It 
would  be  easy  for  him  to  write  more  fully  on 
the  subject.  It  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  He 
assures  us  in  a  private  note :  “  There  is  plenty  of 
unwritten  history  bearing  on  this  subject,  but 
I  do  not  care  to  say  more  at  present.”  It  goes 
without  saying,  that  the  matter  is  presented 
with  the  candor  and  courtesy  which  mark  all 
the  writings  of  the  venerable  pastor  and  pro¬ 
fessor. 


THE  FINANCES  OF  THE  BOARDS. 

The  financial  showing  at  Detroit  will  not  be 
as  good  as  we  had  hoped  for  at  one  time,  while 
yet  the  total  income  of  the  Boards  will  probably 
fall  but  little,  if  any,  short  of  that  of  last  year. 

The  Home  Board  complains  loudest,  and 
doubtless  with  reason.  There  was  contributed 
to  it  for  current  work  last  year  $809,094.61,  and 
from  all  sources,  $831,170.40.  That  year  closed 
with  a  debt  of  $80,391.91 — and  this  debt  is 
not  vet  wiped  out,  but  was  increased  the  last 
twelve  months  to  $98,346.04.  The  Saratoga 
Assembly’s  directions  were  that  the  debt  ($80,- 
391.94)  be  paid,  and  $900,000  additional  be  given 
for  current  work.  These  large  figures  have  not 
been  reached  in  either  case.  Only  $761,460.27 
has  been  forthcoming  for  current  work,  and 
$64,012.21  for  the  debt,  leaving  thus  $16,379.73 
of  it  to  augment  the  deficit  of  the  present  year. 
The  Board  has  expended  less  by  $55,525.44  than 
last  year. 

We  are  not  advised  of  the  total  receipts  of  the 
Foreign  Board  for  the  current  year,  but  the  debt 
of  last  year  has  been  nearly  or  quite  cancelled. 
Treasurer  Dulles  writes:  “I  can  only  say  in 
brief,  that  during  the  month  of  April  we  had  a 
large  increase  over  last  year,  about  $70,000,  and 
that  by  availing  of  every  source  within  reach, 
we  have  reduced  the  deficit  to  about  $18,000, 
against  which  our  appeals  for  relieving  the  debt 
before  the  General  Assembly,  have  brought  in 
about  $8,000.  I  am  extremely  anxious  to  clear 
this  off  before  the  General  Assembly,  and  would 
consider  it  a  great  delight  if,  even  at  the  last 
moment  of  our  Wednesday,  we  could  have  a 
final  word  to  say  that  we  began  our  new  year 
without  qnything  against  us.” 

The  Board  of  Church  Erection  has  received  a 
total  of  $120,774.45  the  past  year.  The  number 
of  churches  aided  has  been  271,  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  than  ever  before.  One  hundred  and  seven¬ 
ty-four  churches  and  manses  having  been  re¬ 
ported  as  completed  without  debt,  have  received 
appropriations,  their  aggregate  value  being  near¬ 
ly  $400,000.  This  Board,  though  slightly  ex¬ 
ceeding  its  income,  has  no  debt. 

The  Freedmen’s  Board  has  had  an  income  of 
$158,087.13  the  past  year,  and  has  no  debt.  The 
work  has  been  in  a  generally  healthy  condition. 

The  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  has  received 
$39,778.80  the  past  year,  an  advance  in  the  en¬ 
tire  volume  of  collections  of  $4,040.55  over  the 
previous  year.  The  property  and  money  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  year  aggregate  $89,303.26,  being  a 
gain  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  of 
$4,807.10.  Thus  this  agency  is  doing  a  better 
and  better  work  for  the  church. 
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To  the  General  Assembly  that  meets  to-day 
in  the  city  of  Detroit,  The  Evangelist  offers 
its  Christian  salutations,  wishing  it  grace, 
mercy  and  peace,  with  every  good  gift  from 
above,  especially  the  gift  of  “  wisdom  and  judg¬ 
ment”  to  determine  what  Israel  ought  to  do  in 
a  time  like  the  present.  It  is  useless  to  dis¬ 
guise  the  fact  that  the  Church  is  full  of  excite¬ 
ment  that  is  ominous  of  danger,  as  it  may  lead 
to  rash  and  unwise  action.  One  year  ago,  when 
the  Assembly  met  in  Saratoga  Springs,  the  sub¬ 
ject  uppermost  in  all  minds,  was  the  Revision 
of  our  Confession  of  Faith — a  movement  that 
portended  a  discussion  that  might  leave  the 
opposing  parties  alienated  in  heart,  if  not  sep¬ 
arated  in  form.  Yet  such  was  the  mutual  for¬ 
bearance,  and  we  must  acknowledge,  the  wisdom 
and  tact*  of  some  of  the  conservative  leaders, 
that  the  danger  was  happily  averted,  and  all 
united  in  what  proved  to  be  a  real  relief  to 
thousands  of  anxious  and  troubled  minds. 

Now  another  question  is  precipitated  by 
the  Addkess  of  Professor  Briggs.  In  a  mat¬ 
ter  so  delicate  and  so  difficult,  we  have  no 
wisdom  to  offer  and  no  suggestion  to  make,  save 
one:  that  the  Assembly  act  with  great  caution, 
before  it  commits  itself  to  a  step  which  it 
cannot  well  retrace.  For  this  Areopagus  of  the 
Church,  we  have  the  respect  that  is  due  to  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  representative  bodies 
in  our  country.  As  large  in  numbers  as  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  it  comprises 
within  it  perhaps  as  much  intellectual  ability, 
while  conducting  its  deliberations  with  far 
more  dignity.  Yet  with  all  its  dignity  and 
traditional  conservatism,  it  is  liable,  like 
other  large  bodies,  to  be  carried  away  by  panic, 
by  a  sudden  alarm,  to  take  action  which  it  may 
afterwards  r^ret. 

Before  acting,  let  the  Assembly  take  a  long 
look  ahead.  The  tide  is  just  now  setting  very 
strongly  against  Professor  Briggs.  But  soon  it 
may  turn!  If  he  has  a  multitude  of  foes,  he 
has  also  many  able  defenders,  as  our  readers 
have  seen  by  the  letters  published  last  week, 
and  others  published  this  week.  Whereunto 
will  all  this  grow?  We  do  not  believe  in  being 
governed  by  outsiders,  yet  we  confess  that  it  is 
not  pleasant  to  hear  them  recall  the  suicidal 
madness  of  fifty  years  ago,  the  Exscinding  Act, 
the  shadow  of  which  rested  upon  us  for  a  whole 
generation ;  and  predicting  that  we  shall  commit 
a  aitnilar  folly,  saying  that  the  Presbyterians 
will  probably  “steme  Professor  Briggs,  and  that 
the  next  generation  will  build  his  sepulchre”! 
May  we  not  learn  something  from  our  enemies  ? 

We  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  Assembly,  if  it  waits  till  it  has  come  to 
its  “sober  second  thought.”  The  only  thing  we 
fear  is  undue  precipitation,  which  will  make  in¬ 
creased  trouble  for  the  future.  It  is  said  of  those 
who  make  foolish  matrimonial  alliances,  that 
^they  marry  in  haste,  to  repent  at  leisure.” 
There  are  a  good  many  other  things  in  life  that 
are  done  in  haste,  to  be  repented  of  at  leisure. 
Such  follies,  if  done  by  individuals,  may  be 
hidden  from  public  notice  by  personal  insignifi- 
ance.  But  this  cannot  be  so  in  the  case  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  nor  of  a  great  representa¬ 
tive  body  like  the  General  Assembly.  Where- 
fmre,  we  trust  that  our  ecclesiastical  legisla¬ 
tors  may  learn  wisdom  from  bitter  experience. 
One  such  piece  of  legislation  as  the  Exscinding 
Act  ought  to  be  enough,  at  least  for  this  cen¬ 
tury.  God  forbid  that  the  Assembly  to  which 
is  committed  the  sacred  interests  of  our  beloved 
Church,  should,  in  a  moment  of  excitement, 
commit  another  rash  act,  for  which  it  will  have 
to  pay  by  years  of  repentonce! 


In  the  strife  of  tongues,  which  is  now  heard 
all  over  the  land  in  regard  to  differences  in  doc¬ 
trine,  it  is  good  for  the  soul  to  read  such  a  re¬ 
port  as  that  on  our  second  page,  of  the  Gr^t 
Revival  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  those  who 
beheld  it  looked  upon  as  a  Second  Pentecost, 
some  even  thinking  it  greater  than  the  First. 
Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  will  feel  their 
hearts  swell  and  their  eyes  fill  with  tears  of 
joy,  as  they  read  the  thrilling  story. 


_  Park  Presbyterian 

Church,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  G.  S.  Webster,  associate-pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant  (Presbyterian)  New 
York  City. 

Rev.  .1.  B.  Shaw,  West  End  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York. 

Rev.  Daniel  E.  Lorenz,  Christ  Presbyterian 
Chapel,  New  York  City. 

A  week  has  passed  since  these  Protests  were 
mailed.  Including  the  preliminary  list,  together 
with  thirty  -  three  of  the  prq8ent  graduating 
class,  who  almost  without  exception  are  already 
settled  in  pastorates,  217  names  —  a  little  less 
than  half  of  the  whole  number  to  whom  Pro¬ 
tests  were  sent — have  already  been  received.  Of 
these  176  are  favorable  to  the  Protest,  85  are 
opposed,  while  six  take  a  neutral  position. 
Most  of  those  who  are  in  Dr.  Briggs’  favor,  ac¬ 
company  their  names  with  strong,  loyal  testi 
mony,  while  on  the  other  hand,  eight  deprecate 
certain  features  in  the  Inaugural. 

Among  Presbyterians,  133  are  favorable,  and 
84  are  opposed,  to  the  Protest.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  names,  with  sentence-extracts 
from  letters  received :  Prof.  E  .L.  Curtis,  D.D., 
McCormick  Seminary,  Chicago,  writes :  “  I  glad¬ 
ly  sign  this  protest.”  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Hall, 
Chicago,  says:  “I  feel  deeply  that  injustice  is 
being  done,  and  fear  hasty  action.”  Rev.  W. 

R.  Harshaw,  New  York  City:  “I  regard  the  at¬ 
tacks  made  on  Dr.  Briggs  as  unjust  and  un¬ 
wise.”  Rev.  R.  J.  Service,  Detroit,  Mich.:  “If 
they  persist,  it  means  a  divided  Church.”  Prof. 
Edwards  P.  Cleaveland,  Adelbert  College,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio:  “The  effort  to  remove  Dr.  Briggs,  if 
successful,  would  be  more  disastrous  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  than  to  the  cause  of 
truth.”  Prof.  A.  C.  McGiffert,  Ph.D.,  Lane 
Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  “I  regard  Dr.  Briggs 
as  one  of  the  most  helpful  and  inspiring  teach¬ 
ers  in  our  Church.”  Rev.  W.  S.  Barnes,  Kear¬ 
ney,  Neb. :  “  If  Dr.  Briggs  is  a  dangerous  teach¬ 
er,  where  are  the  fruits  to  prove  it  ?  How  many 
Union  graduates  do  the  Presbyteries  refuse  to 
license  and  ordain?”  Rev.  .  Gray  Bolton, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.:  “I  know  he  (Dr.  Briggs) 
must  have  changed  since  I  was  in  the  Seminary, 
if  he  fails  to  impress  his  pupils  with  the  beauty 
and  glory  of  God’s  Word.”  Rov.  Davis  W. 
Lusk,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  “The  agreement  of  Dr. 
Briggs  with  other  students  of  Higher  Criticism 
in  Germany,  France,  England,  Scotland,  Hol¬ 
land,  and  the  United  States,  is  presumption  of 
the  truth  of  what  he  sets  forth.”  Rev.  G.  H. 
Putnam,  Centerville,  Iowa:  “Profoundly  in 
sympathy  with  your  movement.  Dr.  Briggs  is 
a  princely  man.”  Rev.  Herbert  G.  Lord,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. :  “I  am  heart  and  head  with  Dr. 
Briggs,  and  so  will  everybody  be  in  due  time.” 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Dunn,  Albany,  N.  Y. :  “I  am 
in  hearty  accord  with  every  word  of  the  Pro¬ 
test."  Rev.  James  E.  Rogers,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 
Maryville  College,  Maryville,  Tenn.:  “I owe  too 
much  to  Dr.  Briggs’  scholarship  and  inspiring 
enthusiasm  as  an  original  Biblical  student,  to 
fear  the  conclusons  of  his  investigations.”  Rev. 

S.  Edward  Young,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. :  “I  am 
an  old  student  of  Dr.  Green,  and  later  of  Dr. 
Briggs.  They  are  equally  honest,  earnest,  and 
pious,  and  both  have  blessed  influence  on  their 
students.”  Rev.  E.  Benson,  Ph.D.,  Brooklyn, 
Iowa:  “They  are  determined  to  down  him.  But 
what  will  they  do  with  the  rest  of  us?" 

Others  largely  expressing  similar  sentiments, 
are  as  follows:  Prof.  George  F.  Moore,  D.D., 
Andover,  Mass. ;  Rev.  W.  A.  Patton,  Wayne, 
Pa. ;  Prof.  R.  A.  King,  Wabash  College,  Craw- 


We  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  entire  destruction 
by  fire,  on  April  29th,  of  the  new  Presbyterian 
Church  at  La  Prairie,  Itasca  county,  Minnesota. 
The  edifide  was  yet  incomplete  and  in  the  hands 
of  its  builders,  Messrs.  Boots  and  Beaman,  on 
whom  the  loss,  about  $600,  will  entirely  fall. 
They  are  described  as  poor  men  who  can  ill  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  it.  The  congregation  would  rally  to 
their  aid  effectually  but  for  the  fact  that  they 
too  have  lost  a  considerable  sum  recently  col¬ 
lected,  by  the  failure  of  a  banking  firm  in  Du¬ 
luth.  A  little  outside  aid  on  the  part  of  the 
benevolent  is  what  the  situation  seems  to  call 
for. 

If  any  of  our  readers  think  that  we  give  un¬ 
due  space  this  week  to  communications  in  favor 
of  Professor  Briggs,  we  would  call  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  one  of  a  different  kind,  a  protest  against 
the  Higher  Criticism,  written  in  such  excellent 
spirit,  that  no  one  can  take  offence.  It  is  just 
what  we  might  expect  from  the  writer,  who  is 
none  other  than  our  old  and  still  beloved  friend 
and  brother.  Rev.  Joshua  Cooke,  who  was 
widely  known  as  a  chaplain  in  the  war,  and 
yet  earlier  as  pastor  in  Lewiston,  New'  York, 
but  who  of  late  has  made  his  home  in  Texas. 
But  wherever  he  may  be.  North  or  South,  he 
will  always  have  a  warm  place  in  the  heart  of 
the  writer  of  these  lines. 


Arbor  Day  was  observed  in  Rochester  on  Iasi 
Friday  afternoon  with  a  large  attendance  of  par- 
children. 


ents,  teachers,  children,  and  patriotic  people. 
There  was  much  enthusiasm.  This  is  the  first, 
but  not  the  last,  observance  of  this  worthv  oc¬ 
casion.  It  was  held  in  one  of  the  six  new  and 
beautiful  parks  which  this  city,  under  the  in¬ 
spiration  and  hard  work  of  wir  public-spirited 
fellow-citizen,  the  late  George  W.  Elliot,  has 
established.  The  Genesee  Valley  Park  of  240 
acres,  some  three  miles  up  the  valley,  and  lying 
along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Genesee  River, 
was  the  one  chosen  for  the  initial  services  of 
Arbor  Day.  Some  four  thousand  people  gath¬ 
ered  there  by  the  Erie  cars,  carriages,  bicycles, 
street- cars,  and  on  foot.  The  band  gave  stir¬ 
ring  music,  and  Dr.  Moore,  Prof.  Morey,  A.  S. 
Hamilton,  E.  G.  Curtiss,  and  Col.  Noyes,  gave 
timely  speeches.  The  day  was  bright  and  love¬ 
ly,  and  the  occasion  full  of  congratulations  and 
rejoicing.  Rochester  has  scored  a  great  advance 
in  the  step  thus  taken. 


LETTER  FROM  GIBRALTAR. 

By  Bev.  Okulei  A.  Stoddard,  DJ).,  of  the  Nev  York  Obeerver, 
Royal  Hotel,  Gribaltar,  May  4, 1891. 

My  dear  Dr.  Field:  I  know  of  no  more  fit¬ 
ting  place  to  express  my  thanks  to  you  for  your 
kind  introductions,  which  have  made  my  visit 
here  most  agreeable.  You  know  Gibraltar  from 
Europa-Point  to  the  Water- port,  and  have  pene¬ 
trated  as  far  as  any  one  (except  the  British  offi¬ 
cer)  can  go,  into  the  secret  fastnesses  of  this 
wonderful  Fortress.  I  have  followed  in  your 
footsteps  “  hand  pari  passu,  ”  but  as  far  as  the 
new  works  now  in  progress  would  allow.  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  your  book  upon  Gibraltar  is 
the  most  complete  and  attractive  guide  and 
companion  which  any  visitor  could  have.  When 
I  add  that  the  reading  of  your  Letters  on  Spain 
prepared  me  to  understand  what  I  might  expect 
to  see,  enjoy,  and  endure  in  my  journey  through 
that  ancient  kingdom,  so  that  I  needed  no  oth¬ 
er  courier  or  professor,  you  will  understand  how 
much  I  Otoe  to  you.  In  my  brief  absence  what 
changes  have  occurred!  The  veterans  of  the 
press.  Dr.  Spear,  and  our  own  E.  D.  G.  Prime, 
and  the  beloved  Dr.  Crosby,  hpive  fallen  out  of 
the  ranks.  You  sometimes  “chaff”  me  as  a 
veteran  because  my  locks  are  white;  but  as  the 
front  ranks  fall  so  fast,  we  may  be  excused  if 
we  ask.  Are  we,  too,  growing  old  ?  Hoping  ere 
long  to  see  you  face  to  face, 

I  am  yours  sincerely, 

Charles  A.  Stoddard. 


iltinistcrB  anh  Cburcl)C0. 


The  very  able  and  dispassionate  review  of 
“The  Situation”  by  Prof.  Beecher  of  Auburn, 
will  be  read  we  trust  by  all  into  whose  hands 
this  number  of  The  Evangelist  may  come.  We 
have  seen  nothing  else  better,  on  the  exciting 
topic  of  the  day,  nor  so  good.  It  is  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  give  pause  to  the  headlong  spirit  and 
policy  of  some  of  our  good  brethren,  who  have 
been  heard  in  Presbytery  and  who  now  go  up 
to  the  General  Assembly. 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City.— Dr.  W.  W.  Page,  pastor  of 
the  New  York  Presbyterian  Church,  which  has 
recently  completed  and  dedicated  a  fine  house 
of  worship  at  the  junction  of  Seventh  avenue 
and  128th  street,  took  his  people  by  surprise  on 
Sunday  last  by  resigning  his  cnarge,  at  least  so 
far  as  this  can  be  done  by  formal  and  affection¬ 
ate  announcement  from  the  pulpit.  He  said  it 
was  just  twenty- two  years  that  day  since  he 
came,  fresh  from  Princeton,  at  their  summons. 
The  church  then  occupied,  at  the  comer  of 
Houston  and  Thompson  streets,  but  soon  de¬ 
stroyed  by  calamity,  was  a  great  contrast  both 
architecturally  and  as  regards  its  environment, 
to  the  present  one,  situated  on  one  of  the  finest 
avenues  of  the  city  and  amid  a  fast  increasing 
population.  The  day.  May  10th,  was  also  the 
sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
church.  Dr.  Page’s  relations  with  his  people 
have  ever  been  on  the  most  cordial  footing. 
When  three  years  ago  he  submitted  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  it  was  refused  by  115  to  8.  but  he  now 
makes  it  imperative,  and  asks  all  to  conlially  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  it  to  the  end  that  the  peace  and 
unity  which  have  ever  marked  this  people  may 
continue.  We  are  not  advised  as  to  Dr.  Page’s' 
plans  for  the  future.  His  capacity  for  labor  is 
surely  not  abated,  his  age  being  only  forty-six 
years.  His  eo-presbyters,  and  very  many  out¬ 
side  his  immediate  charge,  cherish  a  warm  re¬ 
gard  for  him  personally. 

Albany. — At  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  W. 
N.  P.  Dailey  of  Utah  as  pastor  of  the  Third  Re¬ 
formed  Church  May  14.  Dr.  Raymond  of  the 
Fourth  Presbyterian  preached  a  stirring  sermon 
on  the  failure  of  law  and  religion  to  remedy  the 
evils  of  ^eat  cities,  with  a  v^  plain  and  prac¬ 
tical  apmication  to  Albany.  There  was  no  lack 
of  good  laws,  but  enforcement  seemed  impossi¬ 
ble.  Judges  and  police  were  controlled  by  un¬ 
seen  influences.  Churches,  too,  seemed  more 
anxious  to  save  themselves  and  keep  aloof  from 
vice  and  ignorance,  or  to  be  content  with  invit¬ 
ing  the  masses  to  come  in  instead  of  going  out 
after  them  according  to  the  Master’s  word. 
The  speaker  rejoiced  that  both  the  Third  Church 
and  his  own  were  “down- town”  churchee,  set 
among  the  unchurched  multitudes,  and  he  felt 
sure  that  the  new  pastor,  with  his  rough  ex. 
perience  in  Utah,  would  not  fear  any  form  of 
aggressive  work  m  Albany.  w.  h.  o. 


A  wide  circle  of  friends  will  be  very  tenderly 
touched  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Bryan,  wife  of 
Rev.  A.  V.  Bryan,  missionary  to  Japan,  and 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Dashiell.  She  died 
in  Orange,  and  leaves  two  children,  one  a  babe 
of  but  a  few  days.  A  sketch  of  her  beautiful 
life  of  devotion  to  Christ  and  the  welfare  of  all 
about  her,  is  given  elsewhere  by  Pastor  Mc¬ 
Clellan. 

Our  Missionaries  at  Chenug  Mai,  British  Bur- 
mah,  are  building  a  church  and  need  a  bell.  The 
town  is  large  and  important,  and  their  building 
a  good  one.  The  $65  which  they  have  raised  on 
the  field  toward  the  purchase  of  a  bell,  is  alto¬ 
gether  inadequate.  It  should  be  increased  to 
$125.  Will  not  the  reader  of  this  item  lend  a 
helping  hand  ?  Send  any  contributions  to  Rev. 
C.  W.  Blake,  Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  or  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Dulles,  Jr.,  Treasurer,  58  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  Union  Seminary 
have  done  that  institution  a  service  and  also 
the  General  Assembly,  by  the  series  of  questions 
elsewhere  asked  by  them  and  answered  by  Prof. 
Briggs.  There  is  no  better  method  of  dissipat¬ 
ing  doubt  and  getting  at  the  truth  than  this 
one  of  frank  questions  and  frank  replies. 


The  Rev.W.W.  Newell  who  was  formerly  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Allen  street  Presbyterian  Church  m 
this  city,  died  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Mayllth, while 
on  a  visit  to  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  Newell’s  min¬ 
istry  was  a  very  fruitful  one  in  this  city,  and 
previously  in  Syracuse.  His  age  was  84. 


in  an  old  hall.  The  moral  transformation  which 
has  come  over  Mehoopany,  a  lumbering  town,  is 
truly  wonderful.  The  outlook  is  very  enoour- 
amng.  Rev.  F.  P.  Dalrymple  has  taken  charge 
of  the  field,  and  also  of  the  church  at  Meahop- 
pen. 

OHIO. 

Marysvillb.— Forty-cne  nersons  were  receiv¬ 
ed  into  the  Preabytenan  Cnurch,  MaryivUle, 
Ohio.  Rev.  William  A.  Fwguaon  pastor,  May 
17,  thirty-five  ott  profeaakm,  and  six  by  lett^ 


Of  delegates  to  the  General  Assembly  few  are 
more  experienced  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  than 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Butler,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn  Pres¬ 
bytery.  He  was  the  Permanent  Clerk  of  the 
New  School  Assembly  from  1864  to  1870,  and  it 
fell  to  him  to  arrange  and  call  the  roll  of  the 
first  re-united  General  Assembly  at  Philadel¬ 
phia. 


The  Presbytery  of  Council  Bluffs  r^iords  the 
plan  of  the  Assembly’s  committee  on  adjustment 
of  relations  between  ministers  and  churches  as 
impracticable.  ^ 


XUM 
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THE  ASSEMBLY'S  TETO  POWER.  ;  part  with  any  portion  of  its  autonomy  in  a  ipat- 

_  ter  so  vital  as  the  appointment  af  its  own  pro- 

The  Umion  Theoiosleal  8«mii>«ry  and  the  Veto  fessors,  without  great  deliberation.  Their  ac- 
Pow«r  oiTea  by  it  to  tbe  Ooaerol  AMombly  in  aiogt  generous:  it  was  inspired  by 

the  oloetion  of  ita  ProfeMort.  magnanimous  Christian  impulse,  but  it  was  I 


Th®  Union  Theological  Seminary  was  found- 


the  result  of  much  mutual  counsel  and  reflection 
as  well.  The  plan  embodying  H,  bears  on  its 


ed  in  1888,  the  same  year  in  which  Albert  Barnes  •  marks  of  careful,  sagacious  fore- 

was  tried  for  heresy  before  the  General  Assem-  thought.  Such  men  as  William  Adams,  Jona- 
bly  at  Pittsburg;  one  year  before  the  passage  of  p  Stearns,  and  Edwin  F.  Hatfleld,  knew 

the  Exscinding  Act,  and  two  years  before  the  ^jjat  they  were  about  in  framing  and  advocat-  j 
flnal  rupture  and  division  of  the  Presbyterian  adoption  of  the  memorial  to  the  General 

Church.  At  the  very  outset  I  mention  these  Assembly  in  the  Board  of  Directors ;  and  Charles 
facts,  because  they  are  closely  connected  with  q  Beatty,  George  W.  Musgrave,  and  Charles 
the  history,  design,  and  theological,  as  well  as  Hodge,  knew  equally  well  what  they  were  doing 
ecclesiastical,  position  of  the  institution.  Its  urging  its  acceptance.  Ordinarily  the  veto 
founders  were  at  the  time  mostly  pastors  or  power  goes  along  with  the  power  of  approval 
members  of  churches,  nearly  all  of  which  confirmation.  It  is  so  with  the  Presiden-  j 
after  the  disruption  sided  with  the  New  School  (.jgj  It  is  so  generally  with  the  veto  pow- 

branch.  Of  the  clerical  directors  in  the  first  g,  gf  Governors  and  Mayors.  But  it  was  not  so 
Board,  one  only  adhered  to  the  Old  School,  and  here;  and  as  a  consequence,  even  the  General 
he  had  recently  come  from  a  Congregational  Assembly  itself,  as  we  shall  see,  has  required 
pastorate  in  New  England.  Of  the  first  lay  di-  twenty  years  fully  to  understand  the  point, 
rectors,  also,  nearly  all  belonged  to  the  New  Large  popular  assemblies,  whether  politicsl  or 
School.  The  founders  of  the  Seminary  were  in  ecclesiastical,  are  liable  just  here  to  commit  the 
hearty  sympathy  with  Albert  Barnes,  Lyman  gravest  mistakes— often  through  sheer  ignorance 
Beecher,  and  men  of  that  stamp.  They  were  ^r  heedlessness,  sometimes  under  the  influence  of 
enthusiastic  believers  in  the  new  Christian  gudden  gusts  of  passion,  oftener  still  to  gratify 
evangelism,  at  home  and  abroad.  They  believed  j^g  ambitious,  domineering  spirit  which  is 
also  in  “voluntary  societies,”  and  were  exceed-  igtent  in  all  exercise  of  power  by  fallible  mor- 
#  ingly  jealous  of  all  high  toned  ecclesiasticism.  ^]g 

They  hated  religious  quarrels  and  bickerings.  jg  certainly  a  striking  proof  of  the  brotherly 

Their  sentiments  on  these  and  similar  points,  harmony  and  good-will,  which  have  prevailed 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Seminary,  found  jg  the  reunited  Church  these  twenty  years,  as 
expression  in  its  constitution,  and  have  shaped  gjgg  gf  the  godly  prudence  of  our  theological 
its  policy  from  that  day  to  this.  Here  is  their  !  seminaries  in  the  choice  of  their  teachers,  that 
own  account  of  the  matter,  written  by  that  j  while  many  appointments  have  been  confirmed 
admirable  man,  Erskine  Mason:  I  or  approved— illegally,  to  be  sure — not  one  has 

“  It  is  the  design  of  the  founders  to  provide  a  theo-  i  heen  vetoed  This  is  in  part  the  reason,  no 

logl^  seminary  in  the  I  doubt,  why  the  whole  subject  has  been  so  often 

most  growing  community  in  America,  around  which  i  ’  ^  „  -.on/T  •  i.  i  *• _ 

all  men  of  moderate  viewsand  feelings,  who  desire  to  j  misunderstood.  Since  1870  some  sixty  elections, 
live  free  from  party  strife,  and  to  stand  aloof  from  |  appointments,  and  transfers  have  been  reported 
all  extreme!  of  doctrinal  speculation,  practical  radi-  j  the  General  Assembly.  Of  these  twentv-two 
catom,  and  eccl^astical  dominaUon,  may  cordially  “recognized,”  “approved,”  or' their 

“To^'kSp^’cLrof  “an  extremes  of  ecclesiastical  “confirmation”  voted  by  the  Assembly:  in  other 
domination.”  they  made  the  Seminary  inde-  words,  in  more  than  a  third  of  the  cases  report- 
pendent  alike  of  Presbytery,  of  Synod,  and  of  the  General  Assembly  did  what  it  had  no  le- 
Sneral  Assembly.  Its  autonomy  was  complete,  ^iglit  to  do !  In  all  the  remammg  cases  it 
and  remained  so  until  1870.  Nothing  could  be  ^id  nothing.  These  fibres  will  be  found  very 
more  cordial  than  were  its  relations  with  the  altogether,  accurate;  and  they 

New  School  Church.  It  made  annual  reports  I  strong  testimony  to  the  i^ace 

and  statemente  to  the  General  Assembly  touch-  ^nd  harmony  which  for  twenty  years  have 
ing  its  affairs:  the  elections,  transfers  and  blessed  and  made  glad  the  reunited  Presbytenan 
d^ths  of  its  professors;  its  successive  endow-  Church,  as  also  to  the  noble  confidence  which 
ments,  and  all  things  of  general  interest.  But  ^sembl.es  have  reposed  in  the  wis- 

the  Assembly  had  no  proprietorship  or  control  ^om  of  our  Theolop^  Seminaries  in  choosing 
over  it.  The  whole  Church  was  proud  of  Union  their  professors.  But  they  show  also  how  easily 
Seminary,  and  the  Seminary  loved  and  honored  ‘^e  most  intelligent  and  conscientious  ecclesi^- 
^  ,  tical  bodies  are  tempted  to  exercise  power  that 

trh6  CoUrCIl.  0  J  a.  U  1  a.  aU 

TT  does  not  belong  to  them. 
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This  happy  state  of  things  continued  until 


I  have  referred  to  the  misapprehension  of  the 


1870.  Why  was  it  then  changed?  It  was  “  by  Union  SemmSry  on  the 

changed  in  the  inter&t  of  Reunion,  and  of  General  Assembly.  The  proofs  of 

larger  freedom  for  Princeton  and  other  Old  this  are  as  curious  as  they  are  instructive,  ^e 
School  seminaries,  whose  professors  had  hith-  mi^pprehension  began  at  Chicago  in  18 <1.  The 


erto  been  chosen,  not  by  their  own  Boards,  but  “Official  Journal”  of  the  Assembly  contains  the 

by  the  General  Assembly.  The  election  of  pro-  following  recor  : 

fessors  by  the  General  Assembly  was  viewed  Union  Semin abx. 

with  strong  disfavor  by  many  of  tbe  wisest  Union 

u.-  ou  u  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  moved  an 

men  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  especially  at  ^  amendment  to  the  report  of  the  Standing  Committee 
Princeton.  They  regarded  it  as  full  of  embar-  |  on  theological  seminaries  thus : 
rassment,  menace,  and  possible  harm  to  the  ,  Resolved,  That  the  clauses  of  the  report  of  tbe 
cause  of  sacred  learning  and  education  for  the  '  Committee  be  modified  or  stricken  out  which  ex- 

,  ,  ...  D  .  1 _ * _ .  _ ;i  I  press  in  the  name  of  the  Assembly  “approval”  of 

holy  ministry.  But  ,  ^  ..^s’  j  the  elections  of  directors  or  professors  inthesemi- 

was  a  problem  fraught  with  the  utmost  dim-  naries  that  have  adopted  the  plan  suggested  by  the 
culty.  A  direct  appeal  to  the  Assembly  to  alter  j  Union  Seminary,  and  ratified  by  the  Assembly  of 
the  law  and  so  abandon  a  custom  which  had  i  1870  (see  minutes  pp.  64,  65, 148):  since  according  to 

prevailed  from  1812,  seemed  well-nigh  hopeless,  fid  plan  such  electlonsare  wmpleteunle^  “vetoed” 

.  .  ,  o  ^  by  the  Assembly  to  which  they  are  reported. 

The  joint  committee  on  Reunion  had  patiently  Musgrave  Loped  this  amendment  would  be 

considered  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  sustained.  The  Union  Seminary  has  courteously, 
one  of  the  memorable  “Ckincurrent  Declarations  and  as  he  thought  wisely,  conceded  this  measure  of 
of  the  General  Assemblies  of  1869,”  related  to  it.  ■  Assembly.  And  it 

The  first  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  ujgnt,  w*h  so  Obdebed. 
the  reunited  Church,  afforded  a  providential  op-  j)|._  Musgrave  was  a  mighty  “war-horse”  of 
portunity  to  attain  the  object  desired,  such  as  Reunion  on  the  Old  School  side;  and  Henry  B. 
might  never  occur  again ;  and  Union  Seminary  Smith,  who  had  been  absent  in  Europe  in  1870. 
held,  so  to  say,  the  very  key  of  the  situation.  jts  theological  sfrategiit  and  “hero,”  as 

It  had  something  substantial  to  offer  to  the  i  p|.ggi(jgut  Patton  so  truthfully  called  him,  But 
Assembly  in  return  for  the  concession  to  let  Professor  Smith,  who  had  in  him  the  making  of 
Princeton  and  other  seminaries  choose  their  farseeing  statesman,  regarded  the  action  of 
own  professors;  it  could  transfer  to  the  General  Union  Seminary  in  giving  to  the  General  As- 
AssenMy  a  portion  of  its  own  autonomy.  sembly  a  veto  in  the  election  of  its  professors 

But  would  it  be  willing  to  do  so  ?  That  was  ^Rh  no  little  solicitude ;  not  because  he  doubted 
the  question.  In  this  exigency  several  eminently  honor  and  fidelity  to  its  pledges  of  the  Old 
wise  and  good  men  “  put  their  heads  together.  School,  but  because  he  was  deeply  read  in  Church 
uid  prepared  the  famous  “Agreement”  of  1870.  History,  and  knew  well  how  readily  ecclesiasti- 
One  of  them  was  William  Adams,  a  founder  of  i  bodies  fall  into  the  habit  of  exercising  power 
Umon  Seminf  y,  and  the  foremost  New  School  ^hich  is  not  rightfully  theirs, 
minister.  His  influence  carried  the  measure  j.jjg  present  instance  one  would  have  sup- 

through  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Union  Sem-  poggd  that  the  formal  interpretation  of  its  veto 
inary  by  a  unapimpus  vote,  and  nobody  else  power,  as  contained  in  Professor  Smith’ s  amend- 
oould  have  done  it.  He  also  advocated  it  with  ment,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  General  As- 
great  skill  at  Philadelphia,  and  as  chwman  of  ggmbly  itself,  would  have  settled  the  question 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Theological  Sem-  time.  It  did  no  such  thing.  Only  two 

inaries,  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  secure  yga„  later,  at  Baltimore,  the  Standing  Com- 
its  adoption.  Princeton  sent  a  special  memorial  mittee  on  Theological  Seminaries  repeated  the 
to  the  Assembly,  urging  the  plan.  The  measure  grrojof  1871;  and  strange  to  say,  thechairman  of 
had  the  ablest  support,  too,  in  Dr.  Beatty ,  Dr.  that  Committee,  who  made  its  report  to  the  As- 
Musgrave,  and  Dr.  Hodge,  not  to  mention  oth-  ggmbly,  was  a  Director  of  Union  Semi&ary,  and 
ers.  Dr.  Hodge  was  not  indeed  a  member  of  presumably  voted  for  the  memorial  to  the  Gen- 
the  Assembly,  but  he  was  a  looker-on,  and  as  gy^j  Assembly  in  1870 ! 

the  most  distinguished  divine  of  the  country.  Dr.  Schaff’s  second  transfer  and  one  or  more 
his  influence,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  been  elections  were  “  approved”  by  the  unanimous  vote 


80  hostile  to  Reunion,  was  potential. 


of  the  Assembly,  in  accordance  with  the  unani- 


It  was  not,  however,  without  much  hesitation  mous  report  and  recommendation  of  the  Standing 
and  more  misgiving,  that  Union  finally  consent-  i  Committee 

ed  to  the  agreement  of  1870.  For  more  than  a  And  now  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
third  of  a  century  the  Seminary  had  naoved  and  ^  limitations  of  the  veto  power 

had  its  being  in  entire  freedom  and  independ-  election  of  its  own  professors,  given  to  the 

ence  of  all  other  control  than  what  proceeded  Assembly  by  Union  Seminary.  I  speak 

from  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  churches,  gpeciacally  of  Union  Seminary,  not  of  our 
the  good-will  of  the  whole  Christian  community.  Theological  Seminaries  in  general.  This  point 
and  Its  own  heartfelt  obedience  to  the  sacred  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind.  It  will  not 


claims  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  As  to 
what  might  come  of  “ecclesiastical  domina- 


do,  for  example,  to  consider  the  legal  relations 
of  Princeton  and  of  Union  to  the  General  As- 


tion,”  was  it  strange  if  some  doubted?  The  g^^^ly,  as  if  these  relations  were  the  same, 
ac^n  of  the  ^mmary  was  in  part  as  follows:  They  are  almost  wholly  different.  Princeton 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  that  there  are  many  which  is  its  patron  and  the  fountain  of  its  pow- 
disadvantages,  Infelicities,  not  to  say  at  times  perils,  ers.  The  General  Assembly  had  nothing  to  do 
in  the  election  of  professors  of  these  seminaries  with  the  founding  of  Union,  is  not  its  patron, 

directly  and  Immediately  by  the  General  Assembly  ___  .u .  fountain  of  its  nowers  The  oroorietor- 
Itself,  a  body  so  large,  in  sessloa  for  so  short  a  Ume,  °.  the  fountain  of  its  pwers.  ine  proprietor 

and  composed  of  members  to  so  great  an  extent  reel-  control  of  the  General  Assembly  over 

dent  at  a  distance  from  the  seminaries  themselves  Princeton,  although  modified  in  one  respect  in 
and  therefore  personaUy  unacquainted  with  many  1870,  remain  still  intact  with  regard  to  other 

ut„o,ttopor..noe.  I«the  elec. 
Directors  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  In  the  directors  as  well  as  of  its  professors, 

city  of  New  York,  being  all  of  them  ministers  or  Princeton  is  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  General 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  do  hereby  Assembly,  and  so  is  it  in  suspending  or  remov- 
the  General  Assembly  to  the  following  i^g  »  professor.  The  Assembly  has  no  such 

That  the  General  Assembly  may  be  pleased  to  I^wer  in  the  case  of  Union.  Its  only  power 
adopt  it  as  a  rule  and  plan  in  the  exercise  of  propiie-  over  Union  Seminary  is  that  of  saying  who,  if 
tiHship  and  control  over  the  several  theologicalseml-  any  one,  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  Faculty  of 
narim^atMfar  w  the  election  of  professors  is  wn-  the  Institution  as  a  theological  teacher.  Such, 
cerned  the  Assembly  will  commit  tbe  same  to  their  . .  i  x  ^  j  1 

respective  Boards  of  Directors  on  the  following  ®®®“»  ®^®"  “®*  “  ‘*^®  ®*^“* 

terms  and  conditions:  Fir^  That  the  Board  of  of  R*  legal  control.  A  professor  once  ad- 

Direetors  of  each  thecfiogical  seminary  shall  Im  mitted,  unforbidden  by  the  General  Assembly, 
authorized  to  appifint  all  professors  for  the  same,  into  the  Faculty  of  Union  Seminary,  is  hence- 

forth  under  .he  j»Uai..ion  efth.Be.rd  o.Di. 
Mintment  of  Bhall  be  coDsiderod  ab  e  coxa*  rectors,  acting  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution 


auuiofuea  to  appoint  au  protesaors  lor  tne  same*  into  the  Faculty  of  Union  Seminary,  is  hence- 

forth  under  the  juri.die.ion  of  if  Beard  of  Di. 
pointment  of  profeaBM*  shall  be  considered  as  a  com-  rectors,  acting  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution 
Mete  election  if  disapproved  by  a  majesty  vote  and  laws  thereof.  For  cause  the  Board  can  dis- 
ihe  Assembly.  And  further  be  it  resolved.  That  the  cipline,  suspend,  or  remove  him;  .’.an  at  its  dis- 

^  Union  ThMl^^  Semi-  assign  him  specific  duties,  and  transfer 

nary  in  the  dty  of  New  Ywk,  persuaded  that  the  plan  ...  ^ 

pn^Niaed  in  the  memcaial  will  meet  the  cordial  ap-  from  one  chair  to  another,  or  create  a  new 
proval  the  patrons,  donors  and  friends  of  all  these  chair  and  put  him  into  it.  This  is  just  what 
seminaries,  and  contribute  to  the  peace  and  pros-  the  Seminary  has  been  doing,  both  before  and 

It  transferred  Dr.  Shedd  in  1874  to 

plan  shall  be  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly,  that  ..  /-a,  •  »  a  *  i  .i. 

they  will  agree  to  conform  to  the  same,  tbe  Union  Systematic  Theology.  It  has  three 

ieminary  in  New  York  being  in  this  resp^  on  the  times  transferred  Dr.  Schaff  from  one  chair  to 
tome  ground  with  other  theological  ceminariesof  another.  A  few  months  ago  it  created  a  new 
Ibe  Presbyterian  Church.  chair,  and  selected  Dr.  Briggs  to  fill  it,  trans- 

HI.  femng  Dr.  Brown  at  the  same  time  to  the  chair 

It  may  well  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  vacated  by  Dr.  Briggs.  The  record  of  these  and 
Board  of  Directors  of  Union  Seminary  did  not  similar  changes  on  the  minutes  of  the  Board, 


THE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  BY  THE 
GOLDEN  GATE. 

By  the  Hev.  John  Q,.  Adams. 

An  event  of  great  importance  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  and  the  interests  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  upon  the  Pacific  Coast,  has  just  taken  place 
near  this  city.  The  corner-stone  of  “Montgom¬ 
ery  Hall,”  the  new  dormitory  building  of  the 
San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  was  laid 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  April  30th,  at 
“Sunny  Side,”  near  San  Anselmo  Station,  on 
the  North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad.  This  beauti¬ 
ful  site  is  acrosi  the  Bay,  one  hour’s  ride  by 
ferry  and  rail  from  the  city.  The  change  of  lo¬ 
cation  and  the  enlarged  facilities;  demand  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  Let  us  recall  a  little 
history. 

In  1871  the  Synod  of  the  Pacific,  then  includ¬ 
ing  what  now  constitutes  three  Synods,  viz: 
Pacific,  Columbia,  and  Washington,  resolved  to 
organize  immediately  a  Theological  Seminary, 
and  selected  San  Francisco  as  the  suitable  lo¬ 
cation.  The  institution  had  no  land,  no  money, 
and  no  resources  of  any  kind,  “not  even  an  ink 
bottle,  ”  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  its  directors 
a  collection  was  taken  up  to  buy  a  record-book 
for  its  secretary.  They  began  in  faith,  believing 
that  they  were  redeeming  a  God-given  opportu¬ 
nity.  Of  the  original  Board  of  Directors  one 
still  belongs  to  it,  R.  J.  Trumbull,  for  many 
years  its  efficient  secretary.  Two  others  are 
nowin  the  Faculty:  Rev.  A.  L.  Lindsley,  D.D., 
and  Rev.  William  Alexander,  D.D.  Of  its  orig¬ 
inal  faculty  Rev.  William  A.  Scott,  D.D.,  ven- 
erabile  nomen,  has  entered  into  rest;  another. 
Rev.  D.  W.  Poor,  D.D.,  is  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  while  the  other  two  are 
still  connected  with  it.  Rev.  George  Burrowes, 
D.D.,  professor  -  emeritus,  and  Rev.  William 
Alexander,  D.D.  These  two,  with  Rev.  A.  L. 
Lindsley,  D  D.,  Rev.  Thomas  Fraser,  D.D.,  Rev. 
Robert  Mackenzie,  D.D.,  Rev.  T.  F.  Day,  and 
Mr.  C.  G.  Buck,  constitute  its  present  Faculty. 

varies  in  language.  The  terms  “elected,”  “cho¬ 
sen,  ”  “  appointed,  ”  “  transferred,  ”  have  been  used 
more  or  less  indiscriminately  and  that  for  the 
simple  reason  that  in  the  mind  of  the  Board 
there  was  no  thought  of  any  question  touching 
its  own  proper  authority  in  each  case.  Transfer 
is  evidently  the  fitting  term,  expressing  both 
the  fact  and  the  power;  and  this  is  the  word 
which  has  of  late  years  been  chiefly  employed 
in  the  minutes  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Union  Seminary. 

Of  course,  as  a  Christian  minister,  every  pro¬ 
fessor  is  directly  subject  to  the  authority  and 
discipline  of  his  Presbytery,  and  through  his 
Presbytery  he  is  subject,  indirectly,  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  as  also  to  the  Synod.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  cannot  call  a  professor  in  Union 
Seminary  to  account  for  alleged  errors  of  doc¬ 
trine,  for  example :  but  if  a  professor  in  Union 
Seminary,  in  tbe  judgment  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  is  teaching  flagrant  error,  and  his 
Presbytery  neglects  to  take  notice  thereof,  then 
the  General  Assembly  can  direct  the  Presbytery 
to  do  its  duty. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  extent  of  the  veto 
power  given  o  the  General  Assembly  by  Union 
Seminary  in  the  election  of  its  own  professors, 
the  point  has  been  made  that  we  ought  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  different  chairs  and  the 
subject-matter  taught  in  them.  A  Jew,  for  ex¬ 
ample — so  I  have  heard  it  argued  by  at  least  two 
eminent  directors  in  a  leading  Presbyterian  Sem¬ 
inary — a  Jew  might  make  an  excellent  Professor 
of  Hebrew;  but  suppose,  hiding  behind  the 
technicality  of  a  transfer,  you  should  put  him 
into  the  Chair  of  Systematic  Theology,  would 
that  not  be  a  case  for  the  intervention  of  the 
General  Assembly’s  veto  power?  I  reply.  No; 
not  if  the  Assembly  had  failed  to  disapprove  of 
his  taking  the  Chair  of  Hebrew.  I  freely  admit 
that  there  are  devout.  God-fearing  Jews,  abund¬ 
antly  qualified  to  be  Professors  of  Hebrew  in  any 
theological  seminary.  Isaac  Nordheimer,  my 
own  beloved  teacher,  was  such  a  man ;  but  the 
best  and  most  learned  Jew  in  the  world  could 
not  get  into  the  Chair  of  Hebrew  in  Union  Sem¬ 
inary,  to  say  nothing  of  his  transfer  to  the 
Chair  of  Systematic  Theology,  for  no  such  Jew 
could  sincerely  adopt  the  Westminster  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith  as  containing  the  system  of  doc¬ 
trine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures;  nor  could 
he  stay  in  more  than  three  years  without  being 
liable  to  a  renewal  of  his  orthodox  pledge. 

Let  this  much  be  said  in  conclusion.  Had  it 
been  understood  in  1870  by  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  that  in 
giving  to  the  General  Assembly  a  veto  upon  the 
election  of  its  own  professors,  it  was  also  giving 
the  Assembly  power  to  take  part  and  have  a 
ruling  voice  in  its  internal  administration,  in 
deciding  upon  its  courses  of  study,  in  transfer¬ 
ring  and  assigning  their  proper  duties  to  its 
professors,  and  fixing  the  bounds  thereof,  I  feel 
perfectly  sure,  that  however  desirable  and  ex¬ 
pedient  on  general  grounds  the  plan  of  1870 
appeared  to  them,  they  would  have  unani¬ 
mously  refused  to  enter  into  such  an  agree¬ 
ment,  or  to  send  any  such  memorial  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

But  that  is  not  tbe  question  now.  The  ques¬ 
tion  now  concerns  the  proper  scope  and  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  veto  power  actually  given  to  the 
General  Assembly  by  the  Union  Seminary  in 
the  election  of  its  own  professors.  The  answer 
to  this  quqgtion,  to  be  sure,  touches  inprinciple 
all  the  other  Theological  Seminaries  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  But  I  do  not  feel  entitled 
or  competent  to  speak  for  them.  Nor  do  I  pre¬ 
sume  to  speak  for  Union  with  any  sort  of  au¬ 
thority.  The  General  Assembly  is  shortly  to 
convene,  and  show  its  judgment  upon  the  matter; 
nor  for  myself  have  I  any  fear  of  the  result. 
Many  of  the  ablest,  wisest,  and  best  men  of  tbe 
Presbyterian  Church,  both  of  the  ministry  and 
eldership,  will  sit  in  that  Assembly,  and  they 
will  not  be  likely  to  countenance  any  hasty  or 
unjust  action. 


pT^ciOi«»~}~nc»L-mfAL  7c/MAAt^  *•••  - 

The  history  of  the  Seminary  for  many  years, 
is  the  usual  one  of  privation  and  hardship, 
shared  by  Faculty  and  students  alike.  In  time 
property  was  purchased  in  the  city,  Messrs.  R. 
L.  Stuart  and  Robert  Bonner  of  New  York  giv¬ 
ing  the  money,  and  a  comfortable  frame  build¬ 
ing  has  been  its  local  habitation  ever  since. 
Until  a  few  years  ago  the  professors  received 
very  little  compensation,  and  some  years  none 
at  all.  In  1880  it  reported  to  the  Assembly  its 
total  assets  as  |47,000.  Since  then  they  have 
largely  increased.  First  came  the  gift  of  Mr. 
R.  L.  Stuart  of  New  York  of  fSO.OOO,  for  the 
endowment  of  the  Chair  of  Systematic  Theolo¬ 
gy.  A  little  later  a  like  amount  was  given  by 
Hon.  William  S.  Ladd  of  Portland,  while  Cal¬ 
ifornia  added  the  same  sum.  Then  came  the 
munificent  gift  of  $250,000  from  Mr.  Alexander 
Montgomery  of  San  Francisco,  to  which  $50,000 
more  was  added  from  other  sources.  One  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  of  this  amount  was  to  be  used 
for  new  buildings.  Smaller  sums  have  come 
from  many  other  friends  East  and  West  when 
they  were  greatly  needed.  I  believe  among  the 
first  gifts  was  one  of  $5,000,  from  the  Hon. 
John  Wanamaker,  now  Postmaster-General.  In 
addition  to  these  money  gifts,  16,000  volumes 
for  the  library  have  been  given,  chiefiy  by  Drs. 
Scott  and  Burrowes;  $25,000  worth  of  land  in 
the  city  by  the  late  Mr.  Nathanael  Gray,  and 
the  valuable  tract  of  fourteen  acres  at  “Sunny 
Side,”  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Foster,  which  is  hence¬ 
forth  to  be  the  home  of  the  Seminary.  * 

Here,  on  a  slight  elevation,  overlooking  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  little  valleys  to  be  found 
anywhere,  the  new  buildings  are  placed.  It  is 
expected  that  one  of  them  will  be  formally  ded¬ 
icated  during  the  meeting  of  Synod  next  Octo¬ 
ber.  Both  of  them  will  be  built  out  of  San 
Rafael  bluestone,  with  cream-colored  sandstone 
trimmings. 

“Montgomery  Hall”  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  by  sixty-five  feet,  and  three 

NOTES  FROM  WASHINGTON.  , 

Rev.  Dr.  Fullerton,  pastor  of  the  West-street 
Church,  has  received  peremptory  advice  from 
his  physicians  to  give  his  throat  a  year  of  rest, 
and  will  sail  for  Europe  with  his  wife  and  son 
in  June,  expecting  to  «pen^  most  of  the  yea^r  in 
special  studies  at  Berlin,  if  the  climate  is  found 
to  suit.  'Dr.  Fullerton  offered  his  resignation, 
but  the  church  refused  to  accept  it,  being  strong¬ 
ly  attached  to  their  pastor,  and  wishing  to  re¬ 
tain  his  valuable  services.  His  brother  minis¬ 
ters  in  the  city  are  of  the  same  mind.  They 
know  him  to  have  few  superiors  as  a  scholar 
and  thinker,  and  value  still  higher  the  personal 
traits  which  make  him  beloved  of  all  who  know 
him.  President  Harrison  has  a  pew  in  this 
church,  which  he  has  occupied  from  time  to 
time,  though  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Church 
of  the  Covenant.  He  has  expressed  high  com¬ 
mendation  of  Dr.  Fullerton  as  a  preacher.  For¬ 
tunately  his  son,  who  graduates  this  month  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  has  won  the  class 
scholarship,  which  gives  him  two  years  abroad 
for  study.  Thus  the  family  will  be  together  dn 
the  other  side. 

Mr.  George  B.  Patch  of  Unity  Presbyterian 
Church,  has  been  at  work  in  Washington  ever 
since  the  war.  He  took  a  small  mission  enter¬ 
prise,  which  he  has  nurtured  till  it  has  out¬ 
grown  its  present  chapel  accommodations.  The 
people  insist  on  a  new  church  building,  and  are 
about  to  begin  its  erection.  The  name  of  the 
church  indicates  its  spirit  and  character.  Though 
Mr.  Patch  was  an  outspoken  patriot  when  he 
went  to  the  capital  during  the  Civil  War,  such 
are  his  tact  and  goodness,  that  families  of  ex¬ 
treme  Southern  feelings  have  been  drawn  to  the 
church,  and  find  it  a  pleasant  religious  home. 

Christ  Church  at  Alexandria,  where  Washing¬ 
ton  sat  in  the  square  pew,  still  retained  and  re¬ 
served  for  the  use  of  strangers,  is  about  to  re¬ 
store  the  pulpit  to  its  original  wine-glass  shape. 
The  old  sounding  -  board,  which  has  for  many 
years  done  duty  as  the  roof  of  a  pigeon-house, 
will  be  rescued  from  its  humiliation,  and  exalt¬ 
ed  to  its  former  place.  The  colored  glass  win¬ 
dows  behind  the  pulpit  will  be  removed,  to 
make  way  for  small  square  lights  covered  by 
curtains,  as  of  old.  The  church  was  completed 
and  delivered  to  the  vestry  Feb.  27,  1773.  On 
that  day  Col.  Washington  purchased  pew  No. 
5  under  tbe  left  gallery,  agreeing  also  to  pay  an 
annual  rental  of  five  pounds  sterling  for  the 
same.  The  church,  however,  was  not  conse¬ 
crated  till  1814,  for  the  reason,  according  to  the 
sexton’s  story,  that  Gen.  Washington,  as  a 
member  of  the  vestry,  did  not  fancy  Bishop 
Seabury’s  Tory  proclivities,  and  that  debts  ac¬ 
cumulated  during  and  after  tbe  war,  were  not 
cleared  off  till  1814. 

The  house  where  brave,  impetuous  Col.  Ells¬ 
worth  was  shot  at  the  beginning  of  the  Rebel¬ 
lion,  has  been  reconstructed,  and  the  stair-land¬ 
ing  on  which  he  fell,  has  disappeared.  The 
ground  floor  is  now  a  confectionery  store.  In 
making  a  purchase  and  inquiries  at  the  same 
time,  my  mind  went  back  over  the  thirty  years 
which  have  passed  since  my  chivalrous  young 
friend  came  down  from  the  roof,  with  the  Con¬ 
federate  flag  he  had  torn  from  its  staff  wrapped 
around  him,  to  meet  his  death  from  a  concealed 
foe,  who  fell  the  next  instaht  by  Brownell’s 
avenging  bullet.  It  was  a  symbolic  duel  about 
a  symbol.  The  whole  four  years  bloody  strug¬ 
gle  was  there  presaged.  It  is  not  strange  that 
theological  symbols  are  sometimes  conflicts. 
Seas  of  blood  have  been  shed  in  religiouq  wars, 
if  warfare  of  this  kind  can  l)e  called  religious. 
Theological  combatants  in  our  less  sanguinary 
age,  need  to  remember  not  only  that  the  weapons 
of  their  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  that  the 
true  spirit  of  Christiau  contention  for  the  faith 
is  not  that  of  the  warrior  bishops  of  mediaeval 
times.  “The  Lord’s  servant  must  not  strive, 


stories  in  height,  beside  basement.  It  will 
furnish  rooms  for  fifty  students,  Iieside  parlor, 
dining  -  room,  etc.  It  is  in  the  Romanesque 
style.  “Scott  Library  Hall,”  in  addition  to 
the  library  proper,  will  have  a  fine  audito¬ 
rium. 

A  large  company,  gathered  from  many  parts 
of  the  State,  were  present  to-day.  After  a 
bountiful  lunch,  furnished  by  the  ladies  of  San 
Rafael,  an  elaborate  programme  was  presented. 
Addresses  were  deliver. -d  by  Rev.  C.  E.  Babb, 
D.D.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors;  by 
Dr.  Lindsley,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty ;  and  by 
Rev.  J.  B.  Warren,  class  of  1879,  for  the  Alum¬ 
ni.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  by  Mr.  Alexander  Montgomery,  the 
generous  donor.  It  was  one  of  California’s  per¬ 
fect  days,  and  nothing  occurred  to  mar  the  en¬ 
joyment.  It^  marks  the  fulfillment  of  hopes  long 
deferred,  and  a  faith  that  has  at  length  been 
fully  justified. 

In  the  evening  the  Commencement  exercises 
were  held  in  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  T.  C.  Easton, 
D.D.,  pastor  of  the  church.  Diplomas  were 
presented  to  four  graduates,  two  of  them  being 
Japanese,  and  “certificates  of  proficiency”  to 
three  special  students.  Of  course  the  classes 
have  been  small,  but  these  young  men  join  quite 
a  goodly  number  of  Alumni  who  are  doing  good 
work  on  this  coast  and  elsewhere.  With  the 
increased  facilities  and  our  “  glorious  climate,  ” 
we  expect  to  attract  young  men  from  the  East, 
but  specially  to  educate  our  own  young  men 
here. 

The  many  friends  of  this  Institution  in  the 
East,  will  rejoice  with  us  in  this  new  beginning, 
and  be  glad  to  see  a  picture  of  Montgomery 
Hall.  What  we  need  now,  is  more  money  for 
scholarships,  and  an  endowment  for  the  Li¬ 
brary.  Are  there  not  liberal  friends  who  will 
see  that  this  want  is  fully  met? 

San  Francisco,  April,  1891. 

but  be  gentle  towards  all,  forbearing  in  meek¬ 
ness,  correcting  them  that  oppose  themselves.” 


Washington  Presbytery  is  on  the  gui  vive 
against  the  least  token  of  heresy  coming  from 
the  Metropolitan  Semii^ry.  At  its  Spring  meet¬ 
ing  on^  Ofttto  most  cataservative  students  from 
Union,  who  has  been  a' very  Roland  in  his  stand 
against  the  theological  vagaries  of  his  more  ad¬ 
vanced  fellow  students,  was  blackballed  by  sev¬ 
eral  members  of^Presbytery,  for  refusing  to  de¬ 
clare  a  positive  belief  in  the  absolute  inerrancy 
of  the  original  manuscripts  of  the  inspired  writ¬ 
ers.  As  no  living  person  has  ever  seen  tlie  docu¬ 
ments  in  question,  and  as  the  Bible  makrs  no 
authoritative  statement  of  the  kind,  it  would 
seem  that  this  extra- Biblical,  extra  Ckmfession- 
al  test  was,  to  say  the  least,  out  of  order.  But 
the  odium  theologicum  is  the  same  thing  in  all 
ages,  and  we  must  be  ready  for  some  singular 
manifestations  from  the  sons  of  thunder,  who 
are  not  yet  fully  acquainted  with  their  own 
spirit.  J.  H.  E. 

“WIT  AND  WINDOW  OF  THE  TALMUD.” 

Such  was  the  title  of  a  lecture  recently  de¬ 
livered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Adler  at  the  Lambeth  Poly¬ 
technic  in.  London.  After  expressing  his 
gratification  at  the  present  renewal  of  Tal 
mudic  studies  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
the  lecturer  defined  the  Talmud  as“The  Hansard” 
(or  official  report  of  the  work)  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  Schools,  and  then,  as  appropriate  to  the 
name  of  the  building  in  which  the  lecture  was 
delivered,  gave  interesting  illustrations  of  the 
parables,  aphorisms  and  proverbs  of  the  Talmud 
upon  the  general  subjects  of  work  and  of  the 
various  mechanical  occupations.  He  said  that 
the  doctors  of  the  Talmud,  as  we  find  them 
familiar  with  the  technical  language  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  mechanical  trades,  were  probably  them¬ 
selves  workers  in  wood,  sandal- makers,  black¬ 
smiths,  weavers,  tanners,  carpenters,  architects, 
surveyors,  surgeons,  and  did  not  consider  them¬ 
selves  degraded  by  becoming  scribes.  Most  val¬ 
uable  contributions  to  archaeology  and  the  his 
tories  of  the  several  branches  of  science  and  art 
could  even  in  these  days  of  a  boasted  progress 
be  extracted  from  the  pages  of  the  same  old 
Talmud,  from  which  he  quoted  many  beautiful 
proverbs,  indicating  the  high  position  assigned 
to  woman  by  the  Talmud,  and  the  tender  con¬ 
siderations  for  her  which  it  enjoins.  Among 
these  were  the  following :  “  It  is  the  wife  that 
maketh  the  home,”  which  means,  we  suppose, 
when  a  husband  who  really  knows  nothing 
about  her  work  doesn’t  interfere  with  her  and 
undertake  to  run  it.  Others  were:  “If  thy 
wife  be  short,  stoop  and  whisper  to  her.”  “If 
an  old  man  be  a  terror  in  a  house,  an  old  woman 
is  a  pearl  therein.”  “It  is  the  Lord  that  mak¬ 
eth  marriages,  ” — which  our  divorce  courts  do 
not  seem  to  believe. 

At  a  recent  Anti  Opium  (invention  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Sir  Joseph  Pease,  M.P.,  declared  that  the 
horrible  opuim-traffic  between  India  and  China 
was  sustained  only  for  revenue  to  the  former, 
and  that  the  Christian  Churches  were  determin¬ 
ed  to  make  an  end  of  it.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Convention,  Mr.  H.  S.  Dyer,  stated  that  in  a 
recent  interview  with  the  Chinese  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  at  Pekin,  that  ofiBcial  said  that  while 
Chinese  statesmen  were  entirely  opposed  to  the 
opium- traffic,  they  had  ceased  to  protest  against 
it,  because  protests  had  proved  entirely  useless ; 
and  that  the  fear  of  another  “  opium  war”  with 
Great  Britain  had  prevented  a  notice  of  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  Che-foo  agreement  anent  the 
present  opium  importation.  A  resolution  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  question  should  be  taken  into 
politics ;  and  another  urged  the  raising  of  £^,000 
for  anti-opium  campaign  purposes,  for  which  a 
promising  beginning  was  made  in  the  Conven¬ 
tion. 


THE  DUTY  OF  SOBERNESS  IN  DISCUSSION. 

“There  la  no  Answer  to  n  Sneer!” 

Dear  Evangelist:  Among  the  many  who  will 
crowd  you  with  contributions  on  the  burning 
question  of  the  “  Higher  Criticism,  ”  the  writer, 
as  one  of  the  least  of  all,  resting  after  many 
years  of  service  on  this  “bank  and  shoal  of 
time,”  and  waiting  till  the  sun  goes  down,  is 
tempted  to  send  you  a  few  lines.  He  has  some 
reason,  if  not  justification.  Sitting  at  the  feet 
of  Moses  Stuart  and  Bela  B.  Edwards  in  the  very 
last  year  of  their  work — a  work  supplemented 
by  the  coming  over  from  Amesbury  of  a  slight, 
pale  man  by  the  name  of  Henry^B.  Smith — an 
impulse  was  received  in  the  study  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  their  own  tongues,  which  all  the  yean 
and  all  the  cares  since  have  only  intensified ;  and 
I  should  feel  that  it  was  a  poor  end  of  all,  to 
have  less  interest  in  the  great  issue  of  the  hour, 
than  they  have  who  are  yet  bearing  the  bMt 
and  burden  of  the  day.  For  that  is  what  it  is 
—the  Great  Issue  of  the  Hour  1  That  of  Revi¬ 
sion  pales  before  it.  Csssar  said  that  at  Alesia, 
Pharsalii,  Thapsus,  he  fought  for  victory;  at 
Munda  he  fought  for  life.  To  every  lover  of  the 
Bible  it  is  Munda  now.  The  Revision  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  theologies,  of  statements,  of  human 
forms ;  with  this  other  it  is  pro  oris  et  focis— 
whether  our  very  home  shall  burn. 

On  the  one  side  you  have  yourself,  dear  Evan¬ 
gelist,  most  kindly  and  most  faithfully  remind- 
j  ed  Prof.  Briggs  of  the  needless  jibes  and  flings  in 
'  his  very  able  discourse,  and  Dr.  Johnson  has 
followed  in  the  same  spirit  with  your  own.  Oh 
that  these  dear,  honored  brethren  in  high  places, 
could  realize  the  hurt  to  feeling  and  to  the 
cause  they  love  and  serve,  in  this  indulgence  of 
a  moment’ s  impulse  to  scornful  utterance  1  Mil- 
man  say \ of  Gibbon’s  famous  chapters,  “There 
is  no  answer  to  a  sneer.”  We  found  it  so. 

You  said  with  regard  to  the  distinguished 
Professor,  that  “he  had  the  courage  of  his  opin¬ 
ions.”  So  has  Ingersoll;  so  had  Bradlaugh; 
eminently  so  Johann  Most;  but  we  never  heard 
that  it  made  for  the  men  or  their  opinions. 
About  the  cheapest  element  in  a  reputation,  is 
that  of  saying  things  lightly  and  easily,  that 
others  would  rather  bum  at  the  stake  than  gay. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  give*  in  deprecation 
and  defence  as  to  the  charges  against  Prof. 
Briggs,  the  papers  by  the  honored  Professors  at 
Cincinnati,  and  in  unison  that  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  these  three  papers, 
that  for  high  thought  and  felicity  of  diction, 
they  are  the  very  sum  and  flower  of  modem 
culture. 

And  so  we  have  the  whole  question  before  us : 
the  Bible  on  the  old  view  of  the  fathers,  iner- 
rant  and  authoritative  throughout,  save  in  mat¬ 
ter  of  transcription:  or  the  Bible,  errant  in 
some  things,  even  in  the  original  text — what  is 
not  errant  to  be  determined  from  the  Church, 
from  theBible  itself  and  from  reason  acting  in  the 
line  of  literary,  historical  and  scientific  investi¬ 
gation.  In  sum,  errant  or  inerrant,  by  the 
quality  of  the  statement,  or  by  the  fact  of  the 
statement  itself.  That  seems  what  it  comes  to 
in  the  end,  on  the  theory  or  basis  of  an  errant 
original  text.  * 

It  is  not  a  question,  and  it  is  not  a  day  for 
passion,  prejudice,  scoffing,  sneering,  and  it  is 
not  a  question  to  be  settled,  in  its  own  nature, 
by  majorities.  The  whole  matter  calls  for  seri¬ 
ous,  prayerful  consideration.  The  ark  is  not  in 
danger,  though  shaking,  and  one  fears  from 
precedent  to  put  out  the  hand  to  steady  it. 
God  will  care  for  His  own  without  our  touch. 
There  is  call  for  i^anly  earnestness,  inde^,  and 
manly  thinking; /but  with  these  m^^Ways^ 
lofty  and  noble  parity,  one  that 
I  own,  and  distrusDs  not  another. 

A  young  man  looking  over 
said,  “  How  glad  ^  should  be 
means  of  settling, my  mind  on 
God.”  I  said,  “A(11  this  is  n9h4k>innR^owfflft 
you  do  have:  the  word  of  the  Son  o^  God.” 
“The  Beripture  cannot  be  broken;”  that  is,  for 
the  Old  Testament  in  very  text,  number,  and 
order  of  books  as  we  have  it  ourselves.  This 
Scripture  made  a  reference  to  magistrates,  which 
justifies  the  title  he  applied  to  himself  as  sent 
of  God.  It  was  authority  on  that  because  of 
God;  it  is  authority  on  all  else  because  of  God. 
The  Saviour  sent  forth  the  disciples  to  the  world, 
promising  the  Spirit  to  recall  all  that  He  had 
said  unto  them.  Three  of  the  evangelists  were 
of  the  number,  and  with  Paul,  by  special  call 
and  inspiration,  give  us  the  Gospels  and  Epis¬ 
tles,  the  New  Testament.  We  have  Jesus  Christ 
as  our  authority  for  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  and  all  the  libraries  in  the  world  could 
give  no  better. 

As  a  mere  literary  exercise,  the  dividing  up 
the  Pentateuch  into  parts  by  Elohists  and  Jeho- 
vists,  and  putting  your  finger  on  just  this  one’s 
part  and  that  one’s  part,  may  be  very  amusing 
to  men  given  to  such  things;  but  when  they 
have  succeeded  in  writing  the  thing  up,  and 
have  persuaded  some,  they  must  be  as  much 
surprised  as  the  Witch  of  Endor  when  the  spirit 
of  Samuel  actually  appeared.  And  to  put  the 
lofty  themes  and  songs  of  Deuteronomy  into  the 
mouth  of  any  other  than  the  leader  of  Israel,  is 
like  Wolff’s  evolving  the  songs  of  Homer  from 
wandering  Rhapsodists,  or  as  if  these  literary 
artists  should  deduce  the  fifty-third  Psalm  from 
a  modern  Jewish  money-lender  or  dealer  in  old 
clothes.  And  Manasseh’s  wooden  saw  was  not 
enough  for  the  sundering  of  the  princely  Isaiah ; 
it  must  still  cut  on  and  down  till  it  leaves  to 
the  prophet  the  part  that  he  played  in  his  own 
time,  and  remands  the  splendid  scroll  of  the 
Messianic  glory  to  some  unknown  exile  beyond 
the  Euphrates.  The  critics  in  their  altitude  of 
I  precision  and  learning,  can  at  least  leave  the 
rest  of  us  to  our  smiles.  In  one  respect  they 
are  strictly  in  the  evangelical  line,  and  can  say, 
with  Paul,  that  they  are  with  us  in  much  as¬ 
surance.  With  a  difference. 

We  thank  these  brethren  of  the  Higher  Criti¬ 
cism,  for  all  research  which  reveals  direct  au¬ 
thorships  now  unknown,  or  which  displaces 
authors  to  whom  sacred  books  are  erroneously 
assigned.  We  thank  them  for  all  new  learning 
as  to  the  men,  the  land,  and  the  Book.  We  are 
slower  to  accept  positive  assumptions  from  mere 
literary  investigation,  and  of  books  and  authors 
made  disjecta  membra  by  mere  verbal  process 
and  ingenious  conjecture.  We  do  not  at  all  ac¬ 
cept  their  conclusions  in  rejecting  parts  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  on  the  ground  of  improbability,  miracle,  or 
what  to  Kuenen  or  Wellhausen  would  be  ab¬ 
surdity.  All  miracles  are  improbable  before¬ 
hand  ;  they  are  none  the  less  facts  afterwards, 
whether  of  Balaam,  of  Jonah,  of  Peter  and  the 
tribute  money,  of  Christ’s  birth  and  resurrec¬ 
tion.  The  evidence  for  the  record  is  what  we 
want,  and  we  are  thankful  to  all  scholarship 
that  supplies  the  evidence. 

Long  before  these  questions  (^ed  up  by  the 
Higher  Criticism  shall  be  settled,  the  hand  that 
writes  these  lines  will  be  cold,  and  the  eye 
that  follow  them  will  be  closed.  But  let  me 
assure  the  honored  men  whom  so  many  love, 
and  whom  al  respect,  that  when  the  last  re¬ 
searches  of  criticism  shall  have  been  made,  and 
its  final  conclusions  shall  have  been  drawn,  the 
authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with 
the  great  mass  of  the  Church  of  God,  will  rest 
in  the  endorsement  of  the  one  and  the  promise 
of  the  other  by  the  Son  of  God, 

Cleburne,  Texas. 
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AGITATION  AND  REVISION. 

By  Professor  Smith,  of  Lane  Seminary. 

The  possible  effect  of  the  agitation  anent  Dr. 
Briggs  upon  the  Revision,  has  not  been  yet’  con¬ 
sidered.  That  it  is  likely  to  be  unfavorable,  is 
to  me  quite  evident.  Our  Church  is  clearly  a 
conservative  Churdi.  Members  of  the  Buffalo 
Assembly  will  remember  how  that  body  was 
stampeded  by  a  rumor  that  the  committee  to 
revise  the  subordinate  standards,  were  contem¬ 
plating  radical  changes.  The  result  was  to  di¬ 
rect  the  committee  to  leave  the  Form  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  unchanged,  and  confine  their  work  to 
the  Book  of  Discipline.  Any  Assembly  is  liable 
to  such  a  wave  of  feeling. 

Further:,  any  Assembly  chosen  in  a  time  of 
agitation  like  the  present,  is  certain  to  reflect 
the  general  feeling  of  uneasiness,  which  leads 
men  to  vote  for  “safe”  representatives.  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  next  Assembly  will  be 
an  unusually  conservative  body.  If  now  the 
presentation  of  proposed  clianges  is  likely  to 
alarm  any  Assembly,  how  much  more  to  alarm 
one  chosen  in  view  of  doctrinal  agitation  1 

I  take  it  for  granted  again,  that  not  all  the 
changes  made  by  the  Committee  will  command 
general  assent.  It  is  easy  to  get  men  to  agree 
that  something  must  be  done.  But  when  a 
definite  proposition  is  made,  it  is  almost  inevi¬ 
table  that  its  details  should  fail  to  command  the 
support  of  those  w'ho  voted  to  set  it  on  foot. 
It  is  already  pretty  clear  that  some  who  favored 
Revision,  do  not  think  that  Revision  means  the 
insertion  of  two  whole  chapters  in  the  Confes¬ 
sion. 

More  serious  still  will  be  the  revulsion  of  feel¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  more  liberal  men  produc¬ 
ed  by  the  present  outbreak,  by  its  tone  and 
temper.  Some  who  have  been  raising  the  hue 
and  cry,  are  known  to  be  advocates  of  Revision. 
It  will  be  argued  that  these  brethren  are  glad 
to  get  rid  of  the  affirmations  concerning  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  and  concernftig  elect  infants,  in 
order  that  having  brought  the  Confession  to  fit 
their  views  more  closely,  they  may  press  it  all 
the  more  tightly  on  the  necks  of  others.  A 
leading  opponent  of  Revision  said  to  me  long 
ago,  that  the  movement  for  Revision  is  a  move¬ 
ment  for  more  rigid  subscription.  If  this  is  in¬ 
deed  the  case,  it  is  time  that  those  who  believe 
that  our  Church  must  be  bioad  and  generous, 
to  look  more  closely  at  the  Revision  movement. 
If  the  endeavor  is  to  be  made  to  apply  rigid 
tests  of  orthodoxy,  it  is  better  that  the  present 
Confession  should  be  the  standard,  than  a  re¬ 
vised  Confession,  whose  iuterpretation  may  be 
pressed  in  unsuspected  directions. 

These  considerations  gain  force  from  the  ru¬ 
mor  alluded  to  in  the  letter  from  a  missionary 
in  The  Evanoeust  last  week,  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Revision  expect  to  submit  a  proposi¬ 
tion,  making  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture 
more  rigid  than  it  now  is.  Such  an  attempt 
would  be  unfortunate,  in  view  of  the  conces¬ 
sions  made  by  the  most  conservative  scholars. 
Dr.  Green  says  in  his  receut  article: 

“The  denial  of  inerrancy  in  the  minima  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  ....  is  compared  by  Dr.  Charles  Hodge 
to  the  detection  of  a  speck  of  sandstone  hei  e  and 
there  in  the  marble  of  the  Parthenon.  If  this  were 
ilfl  it  need  create  no  uneasiness. 

Even  more  significant  is  a  recent  concession 
of  Dr.  Warfield: 

“  Man  seems  to  have  existed  on  \  he  globe  at  least 
ten  or  fifteen  thousand  years ;  how  much  longer  let 
the  investigators  of  the  future,  search  out  for  us. 
Theology  at  all  events  has  nothing  to  gain  or  lose 
by  the  result.  It  is  exege'icaUy  untenable  that  the 
earlier  genealogies^  Genesis  supply  us  with  a  basis 
for  a  chronology.  The  appearance  of  a  linked  chain 
of  generations  presented  at  the  first  superficial 
iance  by  Gtenesfe  V.  and  VI.  is  delusive.  The  num 
TO  there  are  ob\iousJy  given  for  the  different  pur 
pose  of  emphasizing  the  vigor  And  longevity  of  the 
and  would  not  all  be  serviceable  for  a 
purpose.  As  another  purpose  has 
in  order  to  account  for  them  all,  we 
to  assume  that  ti^  was  the  purpose  of 
....  The  geuifiogioal  tables  of  the 
t  in  a  word  iVDr.  W.  H.  Grten  has 
do  not  supply  toe  maierial  for  a  chro 
byterian  and  Kefo^med  Review,  April  9, 

The  Italicfr^iu  mine,  and  rrre  designed  to  call 
attention  to  the  concessions  to  which  our  most 
conservative  theologians  are  compelled  '  Notice 
especially  the  position  of  Dr.  Warfield.  His  own 
theory  is  that  every  statement  of  Scripture  is 
without  error.  Here  is  a  list  of  definite  state¬ 
ments  : 

“  Adam  lived  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  and 
begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness  after  his  image ;  and 
called  his  name  Seth  And  Seth  lived  105  years  and 
begat  Enoch.  And  Enoch  lived  90  yea  s  and  begat 
Kenan.  And  Kenan  lived  70  years  and  begat  Mahala 
leel,” 

and  so  on.  In  each  case  also  the  remaining 
years  of  the  patriarch  are  enumerated,  and  the 
sum  of  the  years  of  his  life.  Now  if  every  one 
of  these  statements  is  without  error,  how  can 
we  sav  that  they  do  not  supply  the  material  for 
a  chronology f  Dr.  Warfield  says  “that  is  not 
their  purpose.”  How  does  he  know?  'Whether 
that  be  their  purpose  or  not,  if  they  be  correct, 
they  cannot  help  furnishing  material  for  a  chro¬ 
nology.  Why  does  not  some  one  accuse  Dr. 
Warfield  of  making  dangerous  concessions  to 
modem  materialistic  science? 

I  believe  that  Dr.  Warfield  is  right;  these 
data  do  not  furnish  a  basis  for  a  chronology. 
But  when  the  leading  advocates  of  the  doctrine 
of  inerrancy  make  such  concessions,  is  it  a  time 
— I  ask  in  all  sincerity — to  amend  the  (Donfession 
into  a  more  rigid  statement  of  this  very  doc¬ 
trine?  This  question  will  be  asked  at  the  As¬ 
sembly,  and  either  there  or  in  the  Presbyteries, 
i  expect  to  see  a  combined  movement  against 
Revision,  which  may  postpone  action  indefinite¬ 
ly.  Henry  Preserved  Smith. 


THE  PRESIDENT  IN  THE  NEW  NORTH¬ 
WEST. 

LOur  occasional  correspondent  and  friend,  the  Rev- 
Benjamin  Parsons,  has  quite  forsaken  the  calm,  contem¬ 
plative  life  he  formerly  led  among  the  Catskills,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  note.  We  wish  him  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  success  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Seattle,  and  also  in  his  added  labor  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  “Central  West.”— Ed.  Evan.] 

Seattle,  Washington,  May  8,  IMl. 

Dear  Evangelist  :  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I 
am  the  sole  editor  of  “  The  Puget  Sound  Depart¬ 
ment”  of  the  “Central  W'est, ”  which  is  now 
published  simultaneously  at  Omaha  and  Denver. 
I  shall,  with  your  consent,  drop  you  a  few  lines 
now  and  then,  not  only  because  I  crave  to  be 
r^arded  one  of  the  truest  friends  of  your  noble 
journal,  but  also  because  so  mauy  personal  ac¬ 
quaintances  tell  me  that  they  read  my  letters, 
and  of  their  increased  interest  in  matters  in 
this  far-off  section  of  our  country.  And  fur¬ 
ther,  I  wish  to  reciprocate  the  Christian  courtesy 
with  which  you  recently  spoke  of  our  young 
paper. 

Here  the  great  event  of  the  day  has  been  the 
visit  of  President  Harrison  and  party,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  May  6th.  Extensive  prepaiations  had 
been  made,  several  thousands  of  dollars  having 
been  raised,  to  give  him  a  fitting  welcome.  One 
of  our  finest  steamers  was  dispatched  to  Ta¬ 
coma,  to  convey  him  and  his  family  and  Secre¬ 
taries  Rusk  and  Wanamaker  from  that  city  to 
Seattle,  and  a  large  fleet  of  steam  and  sail 
vessels,  all  in  gala  attire,  met  him  outside  the 
spacious  harbor  of  Seattle,  and  amid  the  roar  of 
cannon  and  the  shouting  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
thousand  people,  he  landed  at  Yessler  wharf. 
Fortunately  the  sky,  which  had  been  rainy  for 
some  days  and  almost  up  to  the  moment  of  his 
arrival,  cleared  away  tuffl  lently  to  permit  him 
to  be  conveyed  hither  and  thither  for  two  or  j 
three  hours  without  an  umbrella,  but  unfor-  I 


of  the  magnificent  Olympia  Mountains  on  our 
west,  or  of  the  Cascades  on  the  east.  Although 
the  President  has  kept  up  wonderfully  through 
this  long  and  fatigueibg  tour,  he  looked  pale  and 
worn.  But  Seattle  is  proud  of  the  honor  con¬ 
ferred  upon  her  by  the  visit  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Presbytery  of  Puget  Sound  is  to  be  wor¬ 
thily  represented  at  the  General  Assembly  by 
Rev.  D.  T.  Carnahan,  and  his  elder,  Campbell, 
of  the  Church  at  Port  Townsend;  and  I  learn 
to  day  that  our  excellent  and  able  young  co- 
Presbytor,  Rev.  E.  W.  Brown,  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  in  Seattle,  who  is  about  to  be  ab¬ 
sent  for  three  months,  expects  to  attend  the 
sessions  at  Detroit.  Mr.  Brown  has  been  a  hard 
worker,  and  has  met  with  marked  success. 
Blessed  is  the  man  who,  needing  it  as  he  does, 
can,  like  him,  take  a  season  of  rest.  We  home 
missionaries  are  not  thus  favored.  The  Second 
Church  in  this  city  has  been  favored  with  addi 
tions  at  each  communion  during  two  years  past. 

We  are  not  much  agitated  hereabouts  by  the 
war  over  Professor  Briggs’  “Higher  Crit¬ 
icism,”  which  we  fear  will  be  waged  on  the 
floor  of  the  Assembly.  “Let  your  moderation 
be  known  unto  all  men .  ”  Blessed  are  the  “  peace¬ 
makers.”  In  these  times  of  “war  and  rumors 
of  war,”  let  the  great  Pre.sbyterian  Church  strive 
to  “keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace.”  Yours  truly,  Benjamin  Parsons, 

personal  (  HARACTERISTIC'S  OF  PRESI¬ 
DENT  DARLING. 

By  Professor  Henry  Allyn  Prink,  Ph.D. 

Among  the  early  sermons  preached  by  Dr. 
Darling  at  Hamilton  College,  was  one  of  mark 
ed  iKtwer,  on  the  passive  Christian  virtues.  As 
I  now  recall  the  preacher’s  personal  characteris 
tics,  I  think  he  then  unconsciously  revealed  the 
source  of  his  peculiar  strength  as  a  man  and  as 
a  college  president.  Not  that  he  was  wanting 
in  active  and  executive  force.  His  great  work 
in  his  Albany  pastorate,  and  his  efficiency  as 
a  leader  in  so  many  of  the  large  organized  move 
inents  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  not  to  go  fur 
ther,  were  ample  proofs  of  his  energetic  power 
But  in  this  he  did  not  seem  to  me  so  set  apart 
from  other  men,  as  in  the  silent,  yet  command 
ing  power  of  his  faith,  charity,  patience,  gentle 
ness  and  meekness.  Nor  in  passing  from  the 
pastorate  of  a  large  city  church  *to  the  Presi 
dency  of  a  Christian  College,  was  there  any  loss 
in  the  rich  influence  of  these  personal  qualities 
The  recognition  of  their  large  helpfulness  may 
be  longer  delayed,  but  their  force  has  been  no 
less  sure  and  strong  in  moulding  character  and 
shaping  useful  careers.  Young  men,  during  the 
most  impressionable  i)eriod  of  their  lives,  can 
not  come  into  daily  contact  with  a  large  nature 
strengthened  and  enriched  by  the  grace  of  God 
as  was  Dr.  Darling's,  and  not  feel  in  some 
measure  its  power.  The  battle  of  life  has  not 
alwa3’s  its  highest  and  largest  victories  in  the 
sharp,  swift  stroke.  Not  only  do  w^best  serve 
but  often,  even  from  a  human  point  of  view,  do 
we  most  surely  win,  as  we  learn  to  “stand  and 
wait.”  It  is  this  power  of  the  patient  spirit,  of 
the  calm  mind,  of  the  gentle,  forbearing  temper 
that  is  able  to  meet  unmoved  the  severest  shocks 
and  to  retain  the  field  by  the  supremacy  of  its  in 
vincible  strength.  And  so  for  a  young  man  to  see 
President  Darling  pass  through  a  great  trial 
was  in  itself  an  education  In  the  finest  and 
strongest  elements  of  character.  His  dignified 
bearing  and  unbroken  calmness  of  speech,  his 
constant  serenit}’  of  spirit  and  unmistakable  as 
surance  of  divine  support,  could  not  fail  to  teach 
their  lesson;  a  lesson  which  many  a  man,  as  he 
comes  to  the  decisive  tests  of  -life,  will  remem 
ber,  and  gain  from  it  inspiration,  strength, 
courage. 

jVnd  yet  such  an  occasion  wouhj^jpakq  no  new 
inapression.  It  would  otxly  deepen  and  intensify 
one  already  felt  in  President  Darling’s  ordinary 
relations  with  the  student.  The  same  patience, 
charity,  faith,  and  gentleness  characterized  all 
his  dealings  with  young  men.  Nor  was  this 
from  anj'  ignorance  of  human  nature.  He  was 
a  shrewd  observer  of  men ;  but  he  drew  his  con¬ 
clusions  from  large  views  of  life,  and  so  was 
always  generous  and  charitable  in  his  judg 
ments.  The  follies  and  mistakes  of  young  men 
Sever  blinded  him  to  the  good  that  was 
them.  He  seemed  to  think  of  each  student,  as 
a  father  thinks  of  his  son.  And  because  the 
young  man  was  dear  to  hinr,  he  could  have  the 
patience,  forbearance,  and  faith,  that  love  never 
fails  to  beget. 

While  I  was  a  member  of  the  Faculty  in  the 
early  years  of  his  administration,  he  knew  every 
student  as  a  young  man  is  rarely  known  outside 
of  his  family  circle.  In  a  few  weeks  after  his 
coming  to  Hamilton  College,  he  could  call  every 
member  of  the  College  bj-  name,  and  would 
know,  from  his  own  observation,  whether  the 
student  was  absent  or  not  from  the  chapel  ex¬ 
ercises.  Not  later  than  three  weeks  from  the 
opening  of  his  first  term,  he  asked  a  College 
officer  why  a  certain  student  was  absent  that 
morning  and  the  morning  before.  The  answer 
was,  “You  probably  mistake  the  man,  for  he 
was  present.”  A  peculiarity  of  the  student’s 
features  was  described  bj’  Dr.  Darling,  with  the 
question,  “Am  I  wrong?”  He  was  right;  and 
also,  when  inquiry  was  made,  the  student  was 
found  to  have  been  absent. 

Knowing  the  students  so  thoroughly,  it  was 
natural  that,  with  his  quick  and  tender  sympathies 
he  should  make  their  sorrows  his,  and  should 
feel  deeply  any  harm  or  evil  that  came  to  them. 
One  instance  of  his  great  tenderness  and  warmth 
of  feeling,  is  vividly  impressed  on  my  memory. 
A  young  man  of  bright  promise  and  exceedingly 
attractive  qualities,  while  “coasting”  was  thrown 
from  his  sled  in  front  of  the  President’s  house. 
In  the  fall  he  recei  ved  a  blow  that  proved  later 
to  be  fatal.  He  was  taken  up  and  carried  into 
the  house,  and  watched  over  and  cared  for  by 
the  President,  as  tenderly  as  the  young  man 
would  have  been  by  his  own  father,  had  he  been 
living.  And  when  the  widowed  and  now  child¬ 
less  mother  came,  she  was  met  with  a  sympathy 
and  a  manifest  love  for  her  eon,  which  led  her 
afterward  to  say,  that  if  God  were  to  take  her 
boy  from  her  in  her  absence.  He  could  not  have 
been  more  merciful  than  to  let  such  a  kind  man 
care  for  him  as  was  Dr.  Darling. 

Others  will  tell  of  what  he  did  for  the  College, 
on  its  material  side,  of  his  gifts  and  influence  as 
a  preacher,  and  of  his  usefulness  as  an  instruct¬ 
or.  But  it  is  toward  what  was  so  peculiarly 
kind  and  tender  and  gracious  in  his  life  at  Clin¬ 
ton,  that  my  thought  first  turns,  and  pays  its 
hasty  and  most  inadequate  but  sincere  tribute. 
Amherst  Ctolleae. 


them.  It  will  also  be  contended  that  these  In¬ 
dians  are  not  in  confinement  either  by  their  own 
consent  or  by  any  process  of  acknowledged  civil 
or  military  law ;  that  even  if  they  properly  be¬ 
came  prisoners  of  war,  they  have  never  been 
tried  by  any  legally  organized  military  court ; 
that  they  were  put  upon  the  cars  at,  or  near  the 
Agency  by  military  force ;  that  they  were  forced 
off  the  cars  and  into  this  present  confinement, 
against  their  will ;  and  that  if,  as  is  charged, 
they  made  no  resistance  and  uttered  no  protests, 
it  was  solely  because  they  knew  that  resistance, 
such  as  they  could  offer,  and  any  complaints  from 
them,  would  only  make  matters  worse,  if  they 
did  not  ehdanger  their  lives. 

What  the  Association  proposes  to  do,  is  to  call 
upon  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States, 
within  whose  jurisdiction  these  Indians  are  now 
confined,  to  determine  what  civil  rights  the  In¬ 
dian  has  in  such  cases  under  our  law,  and  to  see 
that  those  rights  are  respected.  It  asks  for 
nothing  more;  it  could  ask  for  nothing  less. 
There  certainly  can  be  no  objection  to  such  ac¬ 
tion. 


THE  SITUATION  AT  SCOTIA  SEMINARY 
CONCORD,  N.  C. 

The  attention  of  the  Church  is  again  called  to 
this  important  enterprise.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  new  building  must  be  erected.  Dur 
ing  the  year  that  is  closing,  two  hundred  girls 
have  been  turned  away'  for  want  of  room.  For 
several  years  past  the  present  buildings  have 
been  wholly  inadequate. 

In  view  of  this,  a  committee  of  ladies  appoint 
ed  by  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati  as  a  special  execu 
tive  committee,  issued  an  appeal  last  Summer 
for  110,000  to  provide  an  additional  building 
In  response  to  this  appeal,  more  than  $8,000 
have  been  received.  The  gathering  of  this 
fund  has  thus  far  developed  a  wide-spread  per 
sonal  interest  in  the  cause,  as  shown  by  the 
many  hundreds  of  earnest  letters  received  from 
32  different  States,  22  Synods,  123  Presbyteries 
several  hundred  churches,  18  Sabbath -schools 
30  special  committees,  92  Ladies’  Societies,  24 
mission  bands  and  circles,  besides  King’s  Daugh 
ters,  Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  etc.,  and 
from  1,017  individual  donors,  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  from  New  England,  Virginia 
the  Carofinas  and  Florida,  to  California,  Oregon 
and  Washington, 

Twenty  -  two  “  memorial  rooms”  have  been 
taken  by  contributions  of  $100  to  $200  each 
There  have  been  many  gifts  of  $50  and  $25  and 
$10,  and  hundreds  of  oue-dollar  gifts. 

Since  the  appeal  was  first  issued,  the  Treas 
urer  of  the  Freedmen’s  Board,  and  others  who 
have  visited  “Scotia.”  and  studied  carefully  the 
needs  of  the  institution  and  its  splendid  work 
have  expressed  repeatedly  their  belief  that  the 
imperative  necessities  of  the  present  and  the 
near  future,  growing  out  of  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  work,  and  the  wisest  economy  on  the 
part  of  the  Church,  require  that  not  less  than 
$15,000  should  be  expended  in  the  enlargement 
of  the  Seminary. 

The  ladies  of  the  Cincinnati  Committee  have 
performed  a  most  commendable  service,  and  are 
heroically  pushing  on  to  secure  at  least  the  $10, 
000  for  which  they  originally  asked,  and  if  pos 
sible,  the  larger  and  yet  very  moderate  sum  of 
$15,000,  which  is  now  felt  by  all  concerned  to 
be  undoubtedly  required  for  the  work,  in  the 
hope  that  this  may  be  accomplished  in  time  to 
complete  plans,  and  enter  actively  upon  the 
erection  of  the  edifice,  to  he  ready  for  use  at 
the  opening  of  the  school  year 

The  whole  situation  is  very  happily  expressed 
in  the  following  extract  from  a  published  letter 
by  Mrs.  S.  L.  Taylor,  the  wife  of  Rev.  William 
M-'  Taylor,  D.D.,  at  Mrfunt  Jackson,  Pa.  (for 
merly  Miss-S.  B.  Loring,  the  well  known  mis 
sionary  in  Syria)  written  during  a  visit  with 
her  husband  to  Scotia  Seminary  this  Spring 
under  the  “faithful  and  efficient  control  of  Dr 
and  Mrs.  Sattferfield,  and  their  corps  of  nine 
Northern  teachers,  assisted  by  two  Scotia  grad 
uates.”  Mrs.  Taylor  says 

“One  listens  and  gazes  and  yvonders  at  the 
bounding  up  of  this  first  generation  from  under 
the  burden  that  has  crushed  the  race.  Many  of 
these  girls  could  tell  a  tale  of  real  life,  that 
rivals  the  most  sensational  fiction.  Temptation 
on  every  side  awaits  their  going  out  from  the 
Seminary.  Glowing  with  enthusiasm,  with  the 
degradation  and  need  of  their  people  pressing 
upon  them,  with  a  demand  for  first-class  teach 
ers  urging  them  on,  almost  without  exception 
they  desire  to  become  teachers.  ...  In  Scotia 
^minary  and  similar  institutions,  is  being  solv 
ed  the  red-hot  question  of  the  day,  “  What  is  to 
become  of  the  negio?”  Great  the  pity  that 
scores  have  to  be  turned  away  from  its  doors 
for  want  of  room.  Outer  buildings,  fit  only  for 
wash  -  rooms,  are  appropriated  for  their  use 
where  they  are  willing  to  be  packed  like  sar 
dines. 

“  An  additional  building  is  soon,  to  be  erected 
with  funds  collected  through  the  efforts  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  ladies.  For  lack  of  $5,000  more,  this 
work  will  ^  hampered  a)\d  hindered  for  years 
The  outcome  will  be,  at  the  end  of  all  these 
years  of  hindering,  the  erection  oT  another 
building,  requiring,  perhaps,  double  the  amount 
needed  for  the  enlarging  of  the  one  just  about 
to  be  erected. 

“Somewhere  that  $5,000  is  hiding  itself 
Somehow  that  $5,000  may  find  its  way  from 
the  East  and  from  the  West,  by  littles,  it  may 
be,  and  make  waiting,  burdened  hearts  sing  for 
joy.  Where  are  the  fifty  who  will  deny  them¬ 
selves  to  the  extent  of  $100  each  ?  •  Or  the  hun 
dred  who  love  black  humanity  to  the  extent  of 
$50  each  ?  Or  the  five  hundred  that  will  practice 
self-denial  to  the  amount  of  $10  each  ?  Where 
are  the  five  thousand  that  will  come  forward 
with  $1  each?  Go  South,  my  sisters!  See  the 
danger  lurking  in  the  squads  hanging  around 
every  street-corner  and  every  railway  station. 
Go  to  Scotia  Seminary,  and  get  you  soul  full 
of  enthusiasm.  Lacking  that  opportunity,  read 
the  appeals  for  help;  open  your  hearts  to  the 


THE  LEGAL  RIGHTS  OF  BESERVATIOX 
INDIANS. 

There  seems  to  be  authority  tor  the  statement 
that  the  Indian  Rights  Association  will  soon 
commence  legal  proceedings  for  the  release  of 
the  thirty  Indians  recently  brought  as  prison¬ 
ers  by  General  Miles  from  the  Pine  Ridge 
Agency,  and  now  held  as  such  at  Fort  Sheridan, 
a  short  distance  north  of  Chicago. 

The  grounds  upon  which  the  release  of  these 
Indians  from  their  present  imprisonment  will  be 
demanded,  are  undoubtedly  that  while  they  are 
not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  they  are  both 
by  paecedent  and  by  law  entitled  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  its  Courts — that  if  they  are  amenable 
to  law,  they  are  entitled  to  such  protection  of 


utnately  did  not  allow  him  to  catch  a  glimpse  ‘  their  persons  and  interests  ad  the  law  can  afford 


cries  ^of  the  ‘exceptional  population’  The  out¬ 
look  is  thrilling,  the  opportunity  magnificent!” 

The  Cincinnati  Committee  is  endeavoring  to 
answer  the  question  where  this  money  is  to 
come  from,  by  making  one  more  appeal  to  the 
Christian  men  and  women  of  our  land.  The 
Committee  desires  to  repeat  that  it  wishes  no 
money  which  would  otherwise  go  into  the  regpi- 
lar  channels  of  the  Church,  it  having  been,  as 
Mrs.  Maxwell  recently  stated  in  her  report  to 
the  Cincinnati  Presbyterial  Society,  “the  one 
desire  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  be,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  but  the  agency  through 
which  treasure  not  otherwise  employed  in  the 
work  of  the  Church,  might  be  brought  forth  to 
be  utilized  in  the  saving  of  souls.”  And  yet  it 
may  be  well  to  remind  all  interested,  that  “Sco 
tia,  ”  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  thoroughly 
established  and  tested  institutions  under  the 
care  of  our  Freedmeu’s  Board,  and  has  been 
wonderfully  crowned  with  God’s  blessing 
throughout  its  entire  existence,  so  that  there 
can  be  no  more. regular  channel  for  the  gifts  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  than  this. 

For  circulars,  or  any  information  touching 
the  work,  application  may  be  made  to  the 
Executive  Committee  at  Cincinnati  having  the 
matter  in  charge,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Sidney  D. 
Maxwell,  chairman;  Miss  Mary  E.  Wampler, 
secretary,  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Taylor,  treasurer;  or 
to  Rev.  John  J.  Francis,  D.D.,  Financial  Sec¬ 
retary,'  826  West  Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  to  whom  all  remittances  should  be  made. 

The  contributions  so  sent,  will  be  credited  by 
the  Freedmen’s  Board  or  the  Woman’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  whichever  the  donors  may 
wish.  The  names  of  all  donors  will  be  pre¬ 
served  in  a  memorial  volume  in  the  archives  of 
Scotia  Seminary. 


THE  ROLL  OF  THE  ASSLNBLY,  1891. 

MODERATOR- 

STATED  CLERK — Rev.  Wm.  lienry  Roberts,  D.D.,  LL. 
PERMANENT  CLERK-Rev.  Wm.  E.  Moore,  D.D. 

Ministers.  Rulino  Elders. 

I.— SYNOD  OF  THE  ATLANTIC. 
Atlantic. 

Elias  Garden  A.  S.  Owens 

East  Florida. 

Joseph  K.  Wright  •  J.  C.  Greeley 

Falrfleld. 

•John  C.  Watkins  Dr.  C.  C.  Johnson 

Knox. 

Alexander  R.  Wilson  J.  A.  Jackson 

McClelland. 

John  P.  Foster  Harvey  O.  Reese 

South  Florida. 

Henry  Keigw  in  Georgt;  W.  Van  Sickle 

II. — SYNOD  OF  BALTIMORE. 

Baltimore. 

Joseph  T.  Smith.  D.D.  Russell  Murdoch,  M.D. 
Alexander  Proudflt,  D.D.  Elisha  Heath 
New  Castle. 

Henry  8.  Bunstein  James  F.  Price 

Joseph  R.  Milligan  W.  T.  Dickinson 

Washington  City. 

Wm.  A.  Bartlett,  D.D.  ‘  Justice  Wm.  Strong 

III. — SYNOD  OF  CATAWBA. 

Cape  Fear. 

Henry  C.  Maliery,  D.D.  Prof.  S.  B.  Pride 
Catawba. 

Abner  F.  Graliam  Jesse  E.  Walker 

Yadkin. 

Mugager  G.  Haskins  James  D.  Martin 

South  Virginia. 

Yorke  .Innos  W.  A.  Yancy 

IV.— SYNOD  OF  CHINA. 

Canton. 

Albert  A.  Fulton 

Ningp«t. 

Peking. 

Wm.  A.  P.  Martin,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Shanghai. 

John  N.  B.  Smith 

Shantung. 

John  L.  Nevius,  D.D, 

John  H.  Laughlin 

V.— SYNOD  OF  COLORADO. 

Boulder, 

Walter  T.  Brown 
Denver 

Charles  H.  Madeley 
Gunnison,' 

Wm.  R.  'Wilson,  M.  D. 
Pueblo. 

John  O.  Albert 
VI.— SYNOD  OF  THE  .COLUMBIA. 

East  Oregon. 

Hiram  Elwell  I.  B.  Courtney 

I’ortland. 

Thomas  Boyd  ,  E.  Quackenbnsh 

Southern  Oregon. 

Ferdinand  G.  Strange  C.  F.  Walker 

Willamette. 

George  Gillsspie  J.  H.  Wilson 

VH.- SYNOD  OF  ILUNOIS. 

Alto|f, 

Joseph  Swindt  James  M.  Furry 

liloupihigtpn. 

Edward  P.  Morse  V  "h 

John  Crozler  Hugli  D.  Watwu 

Cairo, 

James  H.  SpUmau  Vt  m.  0,  Dean 

(ihleago, 

John  H.  Worcester,  D  o.,  George  C.  Benton 
Samuel  R.  Hall 
Samuel  McDlvltt 
Addison  Ballard 
Freeport. 

Fred  Korf 
A.  S.  Giffin 
Mattoon. 

Z.'Lanham 
Ottawa. 

W-  H.  Robertson 
Peoria. 

Joseph  T.  Steward 
Rock  River. 

John  Buyers 
Schuyler, 

Charles  C.  Bissell 


D. 


W,  O,  Thompson 
Samuel  M,  Johnson 


Horatio  S.  Rea  vis 
James  W.  Stark 


James  Lewis 
Charles  S.  Hoyt 
Edward  L.  Curtis 

Wm.  M.  Campbell 
John  U.  Cowden 

Edgar  W.  Clarke 

Jacob  B.  Fleming 

Benjamin  Y.  Young 

Wm.  B.  McKee 

John  H,  Bratton 

Sprlngfleld. 

Thomas  D.  Logan  'Wm.  Russel 

VIII.— SYNOD  OF  INDIA. 
Allahabad. 


Henry  Forman 


Galen  'W.  Seller 


Furrakhabad. 
Kolhjtppr, 

Lahore, 

Lodiana, 

George  8.  Bergen  - 

IX.— SYNOD  OF  INDIANA. 


John  P.  Engstrom 
James  E.  Weir 
Franklin  W.  Weatherwai 


CrawfordsvlUe. 

Thomas  N.  Rice 
Ft.  Wayne, 

Charles  ' 


H.  Worden 


Indianapolis. 

'w.  M.  Carson 


Logan^ort. 

Samuel  M.  Willson  Fred  W.  Munson 

Mancie. 

Solomon  C.  Dickey  George  Gable 

New  Albany. 

Ambrose  Y.  Moore,  D.D.  Harry  McGrain 
Vincennes. 

Ezra  W.  Fisk,  D.D.  Wm.  V.  Wiles,  M.D. 

White  Water. 

Thomas  H.  Hench  Dennis  W.  Gibson 

X.— SYNOD  OF  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 
Cherokee  Nation. 

Evans  P.  Robertson  Claborn  Manns 

.  Chickasaw. 

John  H.  Aughey  Thomas  P,  Coppage 

Choctaw. 

Muscogee. 

Robt.  M.  Loughbridge,  D.D.  J.  M,  Hall 
XI.— SYNOD  OF  IOWA. 

Cedar  Rapids. 

Milton  E.  Todd  Charles  I.  Vail 

Connell  Bluffs, 

Wm.  H.  Snyder  V.  Graff 

Henry  B.  Thayer,  D.D,  J.  H.  Philips 

Pes  Moines, 

George  N,  Luccock  Bryson  Bruce 

Wm.  J,  Young  Warren  S,  Dungap 

Pubuqne, 

Ernest  Kudobe  Claudius  Knox, 

Fort  Dodge, 

George  P.  Folsom,  D.D.  Robert  M.  Weir,  Esq, 
Iowa. 

Hector  Ballenden 


B.  E.  S.  Ely,  D.D. 
Samuel  H.  Parvin 


Andrew  Herron 


Iowa  City. 

Wm,  Kettell. 
Sioux  City 


B.  >^iidge 
Waterloo. 

Berend  Van  der  Las  James  Huff 

Xll.— SYNOD  OF  KANSAS. 
Emporia. 

T.  M.  Potter 
Wm.  H.  Hare 
Highland. 

L.  Zimmerman 
Lamed. 


John  D.  Hewitt,  D.D. 
Frederick  Sanerber 

Matthew  F.  Howie 


Cicero  Coomer 
Neosho. 

J.  M.  Bright 
John  Howat 
Osborne. 

R.  C.  Wilson 
Salomon. 

John  M.  Stewart 
Topeka. 

Judge  Joseph  B.  Silver. 
Hugh  F.  Cooiier 

Xni.— SYNOD  OF  KENTUCKY. 

Ebenezer. 

E.  L.  Samuel 
Louisville. 

James  L.  McNair  E.  W.  C.  Humphrey 

Transylvania. 

James  T.  Lapsley,  D.D.  L.  C.  Alcorn 

Xrv.— SYNOD  OP  MICHIGAN. 
Detroit. 

Jacob  V.  N.  Hartness  Elisha^Taylor  _ 

Marcus  A.  Brownson  -  -  — 


Wm.  H.  Hulls 


Wm.  8.  Wilson 
MUton  D.  Smith 


Jacob  Baay 

Wm.  Bishop,  D.D. 

George  W.  Bean 
Wm.  E.  Archibald 


Henry  L.  Nave 


Thomas  A.  Scott 
Jamee  G.  Lowrie 


Joseph  A.  Barnes 
Wm.  H.  Blair 


Owen  J.  Roberts 


C.  G.  Brownell 
Flint. 

A.  W.  Rlker,  M.D, 
Kalamazoo. 

John  Paterson 
Lansing. 

John  S.  Strange 
Monroe. 

David  H.  Davis 

Petoskey. 

Archibald  Metz 

Saginaw. 

Mortimer  A.  Trowbridge 


August  F.  Bmske 

XV. — SYNOD  OF  MINNESOTA. 
Duluth. 

Adam  W.  Ringland,  D.D.  S.  T.  Harrison,  Esq. 

Mankato, 

Wm,  Thomas  Hall  C.  B.  Minor 

Bed  River. 

— 

St.  Paul. 

David  L.  Kiehle,  LL.D.  'Wm.  B.  Dean 
Alton  B.  Nichols  Charles  T.  Thompson 

Joseph  C.  l^blnson  F.  V.  DeCoeter 

Winona. 

Louis  H.  MltcheU  Albert  E.  Welser 

XVI. -^YNOD  OP  MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City. 

John  H.  MiUen  D.D.  John  Montgomery,  Jr. 

G.  P.  Hays,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Harry  E.  Overstreet 


Joseph  G.  Reaser,  D.D. 

Matthew  H.  Bradley 

Wm.  B.  McElroy 

Marcellns  G.  Gorin 
Adolphus  Krebs 


Ozark. 

C.  F.  McElroy 

Palmyra. 

S.  S.  McLaughlin 

Platte. 

Homer  H.  Winchell 
St.  Louis. 

Samuel  M.  Breckinridge 
Robert  Rankin 


D.  A.  Gibbs 

XVII. 

Lester  8.  Boyce 

Adam  Patterson 

Henrv  B.  Dye 
John  N.  Mills 

Newell  8.  Lowrie 

John  Gordon,  D.D. 
Samuel  R.  Belville 


White  River. 

T.  M.  Ogleeby 
—SYNOD  OF  NEBRASKA. 

Hastings. 

Joui  H.  Powers 
Kearney. 

George  Reaugh 
Nebraska  City. 

Robt.  McConanghy,  M.D. 
James  M.  Graham 
Niobrara. 

Wilson  Brodle 
Omaha. 

J.  N.  Taylor 
H.  A.  Doud 

■SYNOD  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 
Corlsco. 


XVIII.— 

Robert  H.  Nassau 

..  Elizabeth. 

®  Joseph  H.  Exton 

Charles  Converse  Edward  8.  Atwater 

¥  .  ■..¥  .  Jersey  City, 

swifl  Henry  V.  OUbert 

Franklin  E.  Miller  George  Coulsen 


Joseph  8.  Van  Dyke 
Benjamin  S.  Everett 


Monmouth. 

Wm.  8.  Smock 
Joseph  8.  Magee 

TV  T.  r.,  ,  Morris  and  Oraime. 

IV  S'  Henry  E.  Simmons, 

John  McNanghtan.  D.D.  Henry  C.  Jenkins 


Wm.  W.  Eddy,  D.D. 
Wm.  A.  Nordt 


Newark. 

George  W.  Ketcham 
Philip  Doreu  ns 


„  ,  _  .  Now  Brunswick. 

Hy  L.  Patton,  p.D..  LL.D.  EYank  L.  Janeway 
W.  H.  Green.  p.D.,  LL.D.  C.  Shepherd  M.D. 
Wm.  Henry  Woolverton.  George  D.  Sendder 


John  Lowrey 
Alex.  H.  Young  D.D. 

Frederick  R.  Brace 
Sylvester  W.  Beach 


Newton. 

Jehiel  O.  Shipman 
Coursen  H,  Albertson 
West  Jersev, 

Jlorris  H.  Stratton 

ol  ~  ‘ 


John  Callahan 


XlX  — SYNOD  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

,  _ _  •  Arizona. 

Isaac  T,  Whlttemore  Wm.  J.  Murphy 
.  Rio  Grande. 

James  A,  Menaul  S.  H.  Steele 

Simlii  F6s 

T.  Marcellns  Marshall  Dr.  B.  M.  Thomas 
XX.— SYNOD  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Tx  . ,  Albany. 

David  M.  Reeves,  D.D.  James  McKinney 
A.  V.  V.  R^mond,  D.D.  Joseph  Steele 
Charles  E.  Dunn  Charles  8.  Allen,  M.D, 

Brooklyn. 

Thomas  A.  Nelson,  D.D.  Darwin  R.  Jones 
J.  Glentworth  Butler,  D.D.  Henry  J.  Redfleld 

Buffalo. 

Henry  Ward  James  S.  Fowler 

N.  Foster  Browne  Robert  T.  Hazxard 

Cayuga. 

Clarence  H.  Beebe  James  Seymour,  Jr. 

Champlalu, 

Norman  McLeod  Andrew  Wood 

Chemung, 

James  R.  Robinson  Wm.  S,  Shoemaker  •’ 

Colmobliu 

Frederick  J,  Pohl  James  H.  Race 

Genesee. 

Samuel  Bowden.  8.T.D.  Joseph  E.  Wllford 

Geneva. 

Asher  B.  Temple  Edward  Camp 

Hudson. 

Robert  Bruce  Clarke  J.  Harvey  Hanford 

John  Service  Abraham  P.  Howell 

Long  Island. 

John  D.  Stokes  Charles  S.  Havens 

Lyons, 

Jacob  Dyk  OorneUns  DeZntter 

Nassau. 

Alexander  .G.  Russell  Valentine  Smith 

New  York. 

John  Hall.  D.D.,  LL.D.  Walter  Carter 

James  S.  Ramsay,  D.D.  Wm,  R,WorTOU 

Joseph  R.  Kerr,  D.D,  John  0.  Tucker 

Erskine  N,  Y^lte,' D,D,  John  J.  MoCook 


Charles  H.  Lester 


Jeremiah  Searle 
Ooodloe  B.  Bell 


Henry  U,  Swinnerton 

Gayin  L<  Hamilton 
Charles  Noble  Frost 
John  M,  Carmichael 

John  H.  Gardner 


Egon  Wachter 
George  R.  Smith 
John  C.  Mead 


**^muel  W.  Smith 
North  Laos. 

North  River. 

Henry  R.  Van  VUet 
Isaac  B.  Carpenter 
Qroomiah. 

Otsego. 

Joseph  D.  Ibbotson 

Roebester, 

Andrew  J.  Warner 
Charles  H.  Rudman 
Wm.  A.  Hubbard 
St.  Lawrence. 

Samuel  F.  Bagg 
Slam. 


Steuben. 

Alonzo  Van  Wle 
Syracuse. 

James  Frazee 

Tiw. 

Eriink  H.  BeU 
Wm.  V.  Baker 
ITtloa. 

Wm,  MeCloskey 
Jacob  Winnie 
West  Chester. 

A.  Noel  Blakeman 
Wm.  H.  Foster 
David  F.  HoUlster 

XXI.— SYNOD  OP  NORTH  DAKOTA. 
Bismarck. 

Judge  W,  H.  Winchester 
FaTOo. 

E.  E.  Saunders 
pemblna, 

XXR.- SYNOD  OF  OHIO. 

Athens, 

Judge  Jas.  J.  Thomas 
Rellefontaine, 

R,  E,  Gross 
Chilllcothe, 

Samuel  W,  EUiott,  Ph.D,  Joseph  M,  Hibben 
Cincinnati. 

Wm.  McKibhin,  D.D,  David  Lytle 

Henry  P.  Smith,  D.D.  George  H.  DeGolyer 
John  J.  Francis,  D.D.  James  Scott 
Cleveland, 

Wm,  L,  Notestein  J,  R.  Boyden 

Hiram  C,  Haydn,  D,D.,  LL-P,  E,  C,  Htgbee 
Columbus,^ 

Wm,  E,  Moore,  P.D, 


Wm.  M.  Johnson,  D.D. 
Lee  W.  Beattie 


Isaac  O.  Best 
Wm.  C.  Taylor 

Robert  P.  Gibson 
John  H.  Elastman 
W.  Hart  Dexter 


John  B.  Hobart 
Granville  R.  Pike 


John  Eaton 
Edward  P.  Elcock 


James  8,  Kemper,  D.D, 
Wm.  A.  Hutchinson 

M.  DeWltt  Long 

John  S.  Axtell 

Henry  B.  Miller 

Albert  S.  Sharpless 

Samuel  O.  Anderson 


John  1b.  Hunt,  M  D. 
Dayton, 

John  S.  Crowell 
John  W,  Hill 
Huron. 

James  G.  Gibbs 
Lima. 

John  L.  Carson 
Mahoning. 

Andrew  Houston 
Marion. 

Thomas  P.  Brown 
Maumee, 

James  Maxwell 
Portsmouth. 

Jds.  W.  Torrence,  D.D.  O.  C.  McCoy 
St,  Clalrsvllle. 

Wm.  A.  Williams,  D.D.  John  Glffen 
Steubenville. 

Edward  D.  Ledyard,  D.D.  Rotert  S^k 

Samuel  Dickey  J-  W.  McIntosh 

Wooster. 

Sylvester  F.  Scovel  Reinhart,  M,D. 

George  L.  Smead  J.  Newton  Pritchard 

Zanesville. 

John  C.  HoUlday  L.  C.  Ackerman 

YTTn  — SYNOD  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 
Benlela. 

James  8.  McDonald  Albert  M.  Reynolds 

Los  Angeles, 

Augustus  H.  Carrier,  D.D.  SamneOiIinor 
Frederick  D.  Sewaid  James  R.  McKee 

Wm.  Onniston,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Lyman  Evans 
Sacramento. 

George  B.  Tindall  J.  H.  MiUer,  M.D. 

Snn  Francisco. 

San  Jose. 

W.  W.  Brier 
Stockton. 

George  W.  Lyons  O.  O.  Blaney 

XXIV.— SYNOD  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
AllMheny. 

Robert  C.  Totten 
Peter  8.  Barney 
Blairsville. 

Joseph  L.  Cook,  M.D. 
Butler. 

James  E.  Miller 


James  M.  Smith 


Joseph  T.  Gibson 
Darid  S.  Kennedy 


Wm.  B.  Carr 


Rudolph  C.  Yates 
Samuel  8.  Wylie 

Ebenezer  Erskine,  D.D.  John  Wolff 
Chester. 


Carlisle. 

Hon.  John  C.  Rutherford 


John  C.  CaldweU,  D.D. 
Melancthon  W.  Jacobus 


John  J.  Mackey 
Eber  Garrett 


Clarion. 

Robert  Colbert,  M.D. 
Erie. 

Wm.  Hart 
Dyer  Loomis 
Huntington. 

Jamee  Harris 
J.  R.  Simpson 
Klttannlng. 

Hon.  Alfred  D.  Weir 
Lackawanna. 

A.  T.  MoClintock 
A.  W.  Dickson 
W.  B.  Holmes 
Lehigh. 

QMrge  W.  Beck 
Marshall  HntchisMi 
Mexico. 

Northumberland. 

AdolosAUen  J.  V.  Barker 

Alvin  O.  Campbell  C.  C.  Barkley 

Philadelphia. 

George  D.  Baker,  D.D.  GMrge  Griffiths 
CbmTes  A.  Dickey,  D.D.  George  Junkin 

Samuel  T.  Lowrie,  D.D.  Hon.l^bert  N.  WlUsoa 
Philadelphia  Central. 

Wm.  Greenongh  Hon.  George  8.  Oranam 

J.  Henry  Sharpe,  D.D.  Wm.  C.  Peters 
Alexander  Allison,  D.D.  Edwin  J.  Cummings 
Philadelphia  North. 

Thomas  R.  Beeber  D.  K.  Hatfield 

John  H.  Boggs  Franklin  L.  Shepherd 


Boyd  F.  Williams 

Robert  R.  Moore 
Marcus  Wishart 

Austin  H.  Jolly 
E.  P.  Foresman 

J.  Q.  A.  Fullerton 

Wm.  L  Steans 
Samuel  C.  Logan,  D.D. 
Jacob  Best 

Andrew  D.  Moore 
John  A.  Muir 


T  T  Pittsburg. 

VInient  Miller 
Philip  S.  Jennings  James  A.  Fife 

Fountain  B.  Farrand  B.  F.  HUL  »LI). 
Samuel  H.  Moors  J.  McF.  Carppnter 

c  . _  Bedstone. 

Samuel  E.  ElllotL.D.D.  Capt.  B.  D.  Humes 


Sheuango, 

A.  W.  E’bipps 


rough. 

W.  Robinson 


John  B.  Pomerdy 
Martin  Bowman 
Isaac  Renville 
Thomas  Bayne 


M.  Henry  Calkin 

„  WaHlilngtoik. 

Pv^w**®*  'Wm.  Brown 

Joseph  L.  Weaver  W.  W.  Hunter 

Sol.  H.  Moon. 

West!  m  AfHca. 

T»  Westminster. 

1.  James  O.  MeSparran 

David  K.  Workman  Wm.  H.  McClrilan 

w  IT  TT  T.  Virginia. 

Henry  R.  McDonald  H.  B.  Smith 

Zacatecas. 

XXV. — SYNOD  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
Aberdeen. 

Black  Hills. 

Rodolphns  B.  Zoll 
Central  Dakota. 

Wm.  McMurray 
Dakota  (Indian). 

W.  K.  Morris 
South  Dakota. 

8.  H.  Magner 
XXVI. — SYNOD  OF  TENNESSEE. 

IK  TT  '  Birmingham. 

E.  Horace  Porter  F.  B.  Keiser 

•  .  _  Holston. 

John  W.  C.  W  Ulongbby  John  S.  Mathes 

r»  1.  Kluygton 

Robert  A.  Bartlett  A.  8.  DnnUp,  M.D. 

TTT  Union. 

Wm.  C.  Broady  Robert  8.  Kithcart 

XXVU  — SYNOD  OF  TEXAS. 

— „  _  Austin. 

Williamson  S.  Wright  R.  H.  Towles,  M.D, 

nr  IT  T¥-  North  Texas. 

Meredith  H.  Kerr  J.  e.  Hedly 

TV  w  Trinity. 

John  McMurray  George  M,  Steffer 

XXVUI. — SYNOD  OF  UTAH. 
Montani^ 

Peter  Koch 

Robert  G.  McNiece,  D.D.  *'*Jamea  Morning 

rrv  1  T  /-■  J  Wood  River. 

Charles  J.  Qodsman  Joseph  P.  Chinn 

XXIX. — SYNOD  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Alaska. 

Olyitkpln, 

F.  F.  Yonng  Samuel  Campbell 

_  ,  Fnget  Sound. 

D.  T.  Carnahan  Joseph  A.  CampbeU 

Spokane. 

John  A.  McArthur  A.  W.  Post 

„  —  Walla  Walla. 

Samuel  Woods  Alexander  Ryrlo 

XXX.— SYNOD  OF  WISCONSIN. 

TV  -  Chippewa. 

Putnam  Cady  j.  q,  Kennedy 

laH  CMNW6e 

Wm.  D.  Thomas,  Ph.D.  Pres.  J.  M,  Rogers 
Lake  Stmerior. 

J.  D.  Meserean 

TV  T>  .  Madison. 

John  B.  Ritchey  J.  L.  Breesq 

Milwaukee. 

John  W.  F.  Roth  C.  H.  CUover 

Wlnnebaga. 

Howard  A.  Talbot  Harry  H.  Foster 

ADVISORY  MEMBERS. 

_  _  s  W.  Japan  Mission. 

James  B,  Porter 

Brasil  Mission. 


Edwin  M.  EUis 


Henry  M.  Tyndall 


GODUNESS  AND  MANLINESS. 

Bev.  'V.  X.  Olyphant. 

“  When  the  Gentiles,  having  not  the  taw,  do  by 
nature  the  things  of  the  law,  they  ore  a  taw  unto 
themselves.  ” 

The  apostle  tells  us  that  the  gentiles,  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  law  of  God  written  in  their  hearts,  per¬ 
formed  the  will  of  God  as  acceptably  as  the  Jew 
who  observed  the  law  written  on  tables  of  stone. 

In  other  words,  the  natural  law  in  the 
heathen  heart  and  his  observance  of  it,  common¬ 
ly  called  the  natural  virtues,  are  not  only  as  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  God  as  the  observance  of  the  written 
law,  tmt  they  are  identical  with  each  other. 
The  observance  of  thp  law  of  God  written  in  the 
hearts  of  men  is  a  divine  observance  of  the  di¬ 
vine  law — is  obedience  as  divine  and  as  accept¬ 
able  to  God  as  the  written  law  and  its  obser¬ 
vance. 

“I  perceive,”  says  the  apostle  Peter,  “that  fn 
every  nation  they  that  fear  God  and  do  justly 
are  accepted  with  him.”  They  accepted  the  law 
of  Christ,  because  they  bad  heartily  accepted 
the  uncompleted  law  which  they  had  before 
known.  Christ  is  the  complete  revelation  of 
God;  in  Him  dwelleth  the  fullness  of  the  Ckxl- 
head.  But  that  does  not  prevent  the  hearty  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  virtues  commonly  called  natur¬ 
al,  nevertheless  divine,  because  the  instructive 
response  to  the  divine  revelation  of  God  is  within- 
the  human  heart.  And  the  Christian  who,  with 
his  complete  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  doeg 
not  equal  the  obedience  given  to  the  divine  law 
by  him  whom  he  terms  barbarian  or  heretical, 
is  less  accepteble  to  God  than  the  heathen  he 
despises.  Nay,  further:  the  heathen’s  obediance 
to  the  natural  law  will  be  made  effectual  unto  ' 
God  through  the  obedience  rendered  once  for  all 
by  Christ;  whilst  the  Christian’s  obedience,  not 
withstanding  the  fuller  revelation  which  he 
possessed  and  gloried  in,  will  rise  up  to  condemn 
him.  'Those  who  possessed  the  full  revelation 
will  be  cast  out,  while  despised  gentiles,  heathen, 
heretics  will  flock  in. 

When  Jeremiah  publicly  transferred  a  plot  of 
ground  in  Jerusalem,  when  the  transfer  was 
worth  nothing — for  a  foreign  enemy  blocked  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem— it  was  an  act  of  faith,— a 
brave,  manly  thing  to  do.  When  a  Roman, 
under  similar  circnmstances,  bought  the  plot  of 
ground  on  which  the  tent  of  Rome’s  greatest 
enemy,  Hannibal,  rested, — was  it  not  also  a 
brave,  manly  thing  to  do?  Was  it  not  part  of 
that  divine  courage  which  still  lived  in  the 
breast  of  Romans  ?  Perhaps  some  will  say  Jere¬ 
miah,  son  of  God;  the  Roman,  son  of  man. 
Christ  was  both;  and  He  says,  “If  a  man  love 
Dot  his  brother  whopi  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he 
love  God,  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?”  The  love  of 
God  and  love  of  man  are  complementary.  Some 
begin  with  Iqve  of  God,  some  with  love  of  man. 
The  true  lover  of  man  will  end  by  loving  God; 
the  true  lover  of  God  will  end  by  loving  man. 

Natural  virtues  and  the  virtues  of  faith  are 
not  only  complementary,  but  identical  in  their 
origin.  God  is  the  God  of  instinctive  natural 
law,  as  well  as  of  the  written  law— the  God  of 
the  gentile  Roman,  with  his  divine  Roman  man¬ 
liness,  and  the  God  of  the  Messianic  jew,  with 
his  divine  manliness  springing  from  the  written 
records  of  God’s  faithfulness  to  him. 

A  Tnnn  apart  from  the  revealed  faith  of  the 
written  word,  apart  from  the  Christian  faith,  is 
a  splendid  creation;  he  is  the  work  of  God. 
The  virtues  of  the  world  as  given  by  the  world’ s 
philosophers,  from  Plato  to  Herbert  Spencer, 
parallel  the  Christian  virtues  of  corresponding 
periods.  The  world  knows  full  well  when  a 
man  fills  out  Its  concwtion  of  manhood.  It  ad¬ 
mires  and  adores  the  Christ -man  and  Christian 
man,  apart  from  the  divine  spirit  dwellinar  in 
them.  Let  them  but  receive  that  spirit  and 
their  manhood  will  be  filled  out  to  the  fullness 
of  God,  BO  far  as  the  limitations  of  hninanity 
permit. 

Welcome  everywhere  the  man  who  admires 
what  is  truly  manly,— truth,  integrity,  parity, 
courage,  self-control,  self-sacrifloe,  love. 
him  know  that  you,  too,  appreciate  what  it  is 
to  be  a  man.  Point  him  to  the  Son  of  Man, 
whom  Jew  and  Roman,  Goths,  Franks,  Saxons, 
Frenchmen — whom  all  the  world  acknowledges 
to  be  the  Son  of  Man.  Point  them  to  the  testi¬ 
monies  of  the  impvtial,  sincere,  unbelieving 
world,  whose  impartial  and  frank  utterances  con¬ 
demn  itself  because  it  hesitates  to  follow  than 
oat  to  their  natural  conclusion. 

He  was  man,  no  doubt,- more  than  man ;  and 
yet  the  world  refuses  to  say  God-man.  In  this 
the  world  is  inconsistent,  illi^cal,— conserva¬ 
tive  even  to  its  own  destruction ;  with  a  con¬ 
servatism  excelling  the  conservatism  of  the  the¬ 
ologians,  whom  it  derides.  Their  conservatism 
only  hesitates  to  offer  full  salvation  to  all ;  the 
world’s  conservatism  insists  on  condemning  it¬ 
self. 

The  Christian  is  indeed  to  be  criticised  for  te- 
fusing  to  recognise  the  godliness  of  the  believer. 


XUM 


WISCONSIN. 

frCMu  Baltimore  and  is  . 

lUtl  Church.  Rev.*  S.  W.  Ohidester, 
Grace  Church,  has  gone  to  Colorado 
flight.  Ilie  new  German  .Presbyterian 
iaed  on  May  3rd.  has  grown  to  a 
forty-three,  with  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Jun^- 
\its  pastor.  The  Scott  street  mission  is 
finely  under  the  care  of  Dr.  J.  D. 
a  Bulgarian  by  birth,  and  educated  as 
missionary.  The  average  attendance 
ion  is  66.  the  prayer  mating  53,  and 
th-school  115. 

Centre. — ^The  important  churches 
id  Centre  add  Fancy  Creek  have  united 
iport  of  a  minister,  and  have  called  the 
ijlark  to  a  self-supporting  field  of 

The  -Preebyterv  of  Madison  organ 
a  new  church  at  Monroe,  in  Green  County, 
.,  on  Tuesday  evening.  May  13. 

PtEB  AND  Wausackeb.— The  Rev.  J.  L.  Griffis 
at  McCormick  Seminary,  is  going  to  look  after 
tte  work  in  Pike,  and  Wausaukee,  northwest  of 
parinette. 

Crandon. — ^The  Rev.  W.  J.  Miter,  who  has 
been  laboring  at  North  Fceedon,  has  removed  to 
Ckandon,  the  field  lately  occupied  by  Rev. 
James  S.  Wilson,  now  of  Oxford,  Wis. 

Wausau. — The  work  of  the  church  and  mis¬ 
sion  stations  has  been  encouraging  under  the 
aealous  labors  of  the  Rev.  W.  O.  Carrier. 

La  Crosse. — Dr.  W.  D.  Thomas,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Home  Missions,  makes  his  headquar¬ 
ters  here  in  his  old  charge  and  renders  valuable 
aid  to  the  three  churches.  After  a  busy  Winter 
he  left  on  Tuesday  as  a  commissioner  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  Detroit  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  La  Crosse.  Along  with  President 
Rogers  of  Galesville  University  he  bears  an 
overture  on  the  Briggs  case,  and  another  asking 
the  Omieral  Assconmy  to  ^e  such  action  on  the 
Christian  Endeavor  work  as  will  render  its  or- 
lanisation  most  efficient  in  the  Presbyterian 


mnttatK 

Cburch. 


Neulisvillb. — ^Mr.  J.  G.  Russell  passed  a 
splendid  examination  for  ordination,  and  ac- 
4Npts  the  call  of  the  church  in  Neillsville,  where 

rwill  soon  be  installed  as  pastor. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

r  East  BuxiiinELD.— The  Spring  meeting  of 
|he  Ontario  Association  of  Congr^ational 
hurches  was  held  in  East  Bloomfield  on  Mon- 
May  and  Tuesday  of  last  week.  The  Rev.  H.  D. 
feh^don  gave  the  opening  sermon,  followed  by 
Ithe  observance  of  the  Lora’s  Supper.  The  Rev. 
O.  E.  Soper  of  Rochester  was  chosen  moderator, 
and  Rev.  H.  S.  Brown  clerk.  Papers  were  pre- 
smted  on  "Written  Examinations  in  our  Sun¬ 
day-schools.”  "Temperance  Reformation  and 
L^slation,”  "Some  EUements  in  an  Efficient 
Church,  ”  and  also  "  Hints  in  Regard  to  Evening 
.Service,”  by  Rev.  E.  B.  Furbi^.  Miss  Hume 
urged  uie  importance  of  the  association’s  work 
among  the  freedman.  Rev.*Z.  W.  Sheffield  for 
the  last  twenty  y^ars  in  Northern  China,  was 
also  heard.  Reports  came  in  from  fifteen 
churches.  The  Revs.  S.  M.  Day  of  Honeoye, 
and  S.  A.  Freeman  of  the  Falls,  were 
present. 

THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

The  Baptmt  Thbolooical  Skminart  of  Roch¬ 
ester  held  services  pertaining  to  the  close  of  its 
year  for  five  consecutive  days  of  last  week. 
These  included  three  special  banquets,  the  clos¬ 
ing  one  taking  place  on  Friday  afternoon.  Dr. 
Crandall  of  Cleveland  ^ve  the  address  before 
the  Jndson  Society  of  Inquiry  on  Sabbath  eve¬ 
ning.  Examinations  occupied  four  d^s,  includ¬ 
ing  the  German  department  in  their  Van  Ingen 
Hall,  and  from  which  five  students  entered  the 
ministry.  This  is  a  popular  and  successful  fea¬ 
ture  of  their  work.  Dr.  Philip  S.  Mixon  of  Bos¬ 
ton  addressed  the  Robinson  Rhetorical  Society 
.on  Tuesday  evening.  A  conference  on  various 
topics  was  held  on  Wednesday,  and  excellent 
piqiers  rmd  by  selected  writers.  Six  young 
men  gave  addr^ses  in  the  evening,  and  about 
twenty  graduated.  The  Seminarv  nas  lost  sev¬ 
eral  generous  benefactors  by  deatn  the  past  year. 


MBS.  MABT  M.  BBTAN. 


Ektrly  on  Sunday  morning  last  there  passed 
from  earth  to  heaven  one  of  God’s  dear  chil¬ 
dren.  The  long  residence  of  the  Dashiell  fam¬ 
ily  in  this  community,  the  prominence  of  the 
father  in  all  the  church  and  social  interests  of 
our  village,  the  character,  worth,  and  life-work 
of  the  daughter  herself,  Mrs.  Bryap — all  com¬ 
bine  to  draw  out  the  heartiest  sympathies  of 
their  wide  circle  of  friends.  Mis.  Mary  M. 
Bryan  was  born  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  May  37, 
1858,  and  was  ten  years  of  age  when  the  family 
removed  to  Lakewood.  Here  she  grew  up  to 
womanhood:  here  she  united  herself  to  the 
Church  of  Christ  on  July  3,  1876,  and  here  in 
October,  1883,  she  was  married  to  Rev.  A.  V. 
Bryan,  in  the  church  of  which  her  father  was 
then  pastor.  It  was  not  the  ordinary  life  of 
comfort  and  home  privileges  these  two  entered 
upon,  for  they  sailed  shortly  after  their  mar¬ 
riage  as  missionaries  to  Japan,  gladly  leaving 
all  the  old  life  behind  them,  if  only  they  could 
do  something  for  the  Master.  There  they  re¬ 
mained  until  about  a  year  ago,  when  they  re¬ 
turned  to  this  country  for  a  much  needed  rest. 
Their  work  in  Japan  chiefiy  centered  itself  at 
the  city  of  Hiroshima,  when;  Mr.  Bryan  was 
sent  to  found  a  mission  station,  and  where  his 
wife  gathered  a  large  Sabbath-school  of  two 
hundi^  children  atout  her,  to  whose  training 
she  gave  her  strength  and  exceptional  powers 
of  te^hing,  until  prostrated  by  a  severe  attack 
of  ^phoid  fever.  It  was  during  their  residence 
at  XbKio,  that  she  lost  her  first-born  son,  Alfred 
Dashiell,  a  very  bright  and  promising  lad,  three 
years  old,  and  doubtless  this  loss,  as  well  as  the 
following  hard  years  of  joyful  labor  in  winning 
souls  to  Christ  from  the  ignorance  about  her, 
were  the  means  of  bringing  her  to  that  nearness 
to  Gk>d  and  strong  faith  in  His  power  to  comfort 
and  help,  which  came  out  so  clearly  in  the  last 
months  of  her  life.  Her  visit  to  this  country 
was  largely  made  to  recruit  her  health  for  far¬ 
ther  work  in  Japan.  But  God  ordered  other¬ 
wise,  and  has  called  her  up  higher.  After  much 
suffering,  but  with  a  conscious  and  clear  mind, 
and  in  an  unshaken  faith  in  her  Saviour,  she 
passed  away  at  the  residence  of  her  mother-in- 
law  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  sending  many  loving  mes- 
sa^  from  that  bed  of  death  to  friends  at  home 
and  in  Japan,  serenely  confident  that  she  would 
see  and  greet  friends  gone  before  her  to  the 
heavenly  home,  and  committing  her  two  chil¬ 
dren  as  confidently  to  the  care  of  a  covenant¬ 
keeping  God,  who  never  fails  to  respond  to  the 
trust  of  His  people. 

Mrs.  Bryan  was  wonderfully  gifted  in  the 
direction  of  music  and  of  art,  and  her  powers 
were  recognised  and  largely  appreciated  at  home 
and  abroim,  and  at  the  same  time  her  nature 
was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  work  to  which 
she  was  consecrated.  Hers  was  a  sunny  dispo¬ 
sition,  genial  and  bright,  enabling  her  quickly 
to  make  friends  wherever  she  went.  Her  mind 
wras  strong  to  grasp  truth,  and  very  ready  and 
gifted  in  its  powers  of  expression,  so  that  she 
quickly  took  rank  among  her  co-laborers  in  the 
field,  and  at  once  found  herself  the  centre  of  a 
large  circle  of  infiuenoe  among  the  Japanese, 
whose  hearts  were  hers  from  the  first.  That 
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$A00. 


1  R.  LAMB. »  Carmine  St.,  New  Tork. 


Very  Important 

The  ixnportaaoeof  takings  good  Spring  Medicine  can¬ 
not  be  overeetimated.  The  changing  weather  affects  the 
hnman  system  in  snch  a  way  that  it  is  now  }n  great  need 
of  and  especially  sosceptible  to  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  a  reliaUe  preparation  like  Hood's  Sarsaparilla. 
To  make  yonr  blood  pore,  (dve  von  a  good  appetite,  and 
make  yon  strong,  this  spring  yon  sbonld  take  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla,  the  best 

Spring  Medicine 

"  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  Invalnable  as  a  spring  medi- 
diie :  it  invigorates  the  whole  system  and  tones  np  the 
stomach,  and  since  I  became  acquainted  with  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  I  always  take  several  bottlee  in  the  sjtring, 
and,  as  occasion  requires,  the  rest  of  the  year.”  L.  U. 
OiUfAN,  Aurelia,  loiyu 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  •  for  $11.  Prepared  only  by 
aLHOODAOO.,  Lowell, 


lOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


THE  NEW-TORK  EVANGELIST;  THURSDAY, 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gdv’t  Report 


ABMIJUTEIY  PURE 


work  to  m  n’s  eyes  is  ceased  on  earth;  her 
hands  are  folded  and  her  lips  silent.  Yet  can 
any  good  work  well  begun,  ever  stopf  The 
souls  she  has  won  to  Christ,  shall  still  speak  for 
her;  the  seed  of  truth  sown  in  faith,  shall  vet 
bring  forth  their  harvest,  and  being  dead,  her 
infiuence  shall  but  the  more  increase  by  the 
power  of  Him  who  call^  her  into  His  vineyard, 
and  she  heard  the  call  and  obeyed. 

C.  H.  McC. 

Lakewood,  May  18. 


DEATHS. 

Osborn.— At  La  Porte.  Ind.,  March  88th.  Abby  J.,  wife 
of  Judge  Andrew  L.  Osborn,  aod  daughter  of  the  late  Asa 
Nortbnm  of  Agawam,  Mass.,  aged  78  years  Also,  April 
lOtb,  Judge  Andrew  L.  Osborn,  aged  75  years.  This 
worthy  couple,  whoee  sudden  departure  baa  left  aching 
he<u^  among  a  large  circle  of  friends,  bad  for  many 
years  been  interested  readers  of  The  Evanoblist. 

Waldo.— At  Waverly,  N.  Y.,  April  24th,  Oeorge  F. 
Waldo,  aged  seventy-four  years.  Mr.  Waldo  was  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Waverly,  and  for  more  than  forty  years  served  as  an 
elder,  and  for  many  years  was  Superintendent  of  the 
Sabbath-echool.  Always  active  and  enthusiastic,  his 
work  for  the  Church  was  characterized  by  zealous  and 
persevering  effort  for  the  conversion  of  siiners  and  the 
advancement  of  Chrlst’a  kingdom.  His  conrage  was  nn- 
fiinching  in  defense  of  bis  faith  and  that  which  he 
believed  to  be  right  and  true.  His  many  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  work  for  the  Master  are  ended,  and  he  rests  from 
bis  labor,  and  his  works  do  follow  him. 

Hcnttino.— At  Greenport,  L.  I.,  on  the  fifteenth  of  May 
inst..  Rev.  William  Huntting,  in  the  eighty-second  year 
of  bis  age. 


he  bravely  faced  death,  greatly  desiring  to  live,  not  for 
himself,  out  for  those  be  loved,  and  who  so  much  de¬ 
pended  upon  him.  Modest  and  unassuming,  he  was 
faithful  in  business,  loyal  and  true  to  the  church  in  which 
he  was  an  efficient  elder,  and  though  full  of  hope  and 
plans  for  future  nsefnlnese,  when  the  summons  came, 
joyfully  laid  down  life’s  burdens  and  entered  into  rest. 

Carter.- In  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  May  7th,  1881,  of  apo¬ 
plexy,  Evelyn  F.  Carter,  aged  80  years  and  2  months. 

TRKADWELL.—At  the  Presbyterian  Old  Ladies’  Home, 
New  York  City,  on  Wednesday,  May  ISth.  1891,  Mrs.  Mary 
Treadwell,  agra  75  years. 


IN  MEMORIAM.— Monuments,  Memorial  Windows,  Memo¬ 
rial  tablete,  etc.  Special  designs  submitted.  Send  for  iUns- 
. .  J.  A  R  - - 


trated  hand-book. 


E  R.  LAMB.  i»  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


w 


WOODLAWN  CEMETERY. 

OODLAWN  Station  (24th  Ward).  Harlem  Railroad. 
Office,  No.  80  Blast  8Sd  Street. 


NOTICES. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  TO  BE  HELD  AT  DETBOIT. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  in  the  EHrst  Pre>- 
byterian  Church,  Detroit,  Michigan,  on  BYiday,  May  29th, 
1891. 

Blach  Synodical  Society  sbonld  be  represented  by  two 
or  more  of  its  members,  and  the  presence  of  the  Presi¬ 
dents  and  Secretftries  of  these  societies  is  important. 

In  connection  with,  and  as  part  of  the  Annual  Meeting, 
the  following  meetings  will  occur : 

Monday,  May  25th,  at  2  p.m.,  the  various  branches  of 
onr  Indian,  Alaskan,  Mexican.  Mormon  and  Southern 
work  will  be  pi^sented  by  Missionaries  from  the  re¬ 
spective  fields. 

Tuesday,  May  86th,  at  2  p.m,,  a  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Woman’s  Synodical  Committee  of  Home  Missions 
will  he  held  for  the  election  of  officers  of  the  Woman’s 
Executive  Committee,  and  for  the  presentation  of  Synod¬ 
ical  reports. 

Wednesday,  May  27th,  at  2  p.m.,  there  will  be  a  free  and 
informal  conference  of  Synodical  Committees  for  dis- 
cnssions  of  methods  of  work  and  plans  for  the  coming 
year.  All  members  of  Synodical  Committees  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  present. 

A  anion  prayer  meeting  for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions 
will  be  held  each  day  at  4:30  p.m. 

Synodical  officers  and  members  will  please  notify  the 
Woman’s  Executive  Committee,  53  Fifth  Avenue,  New 

meet- 


_  _ _ re¬ 
railway  fare  and  board  to  attend  the  missionary 
meetings,  should  remain  through  the  entire  session  on 
Friday,  liay  29th.  Every  meeting  will  be  helpful  and  in¬ 
teresting.  Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  those 
in  attendance  can  avail  themselves  of  the  same  rrauced 
railway  rates  accorded  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Those  expecting  to  attend  the  miseionarv  meetings  and 
who  desire  to  secure  reduced  rates  of  board  can  apply  to 
Miss  Blanch  WetmorbT 
632  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Woman’s  Annual  Foreign  Missionary  Meeting 
in  connection  with  the  General  Assembly  and  under  the 
anspicee  of  the  bix  Boards,  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
May  28th,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  cor.  Wood¬ 
ward  Ave.  and  Bldmund  Place,  Detroit,  Mich.  Morning 
session  at  ten  o'clock ;  afternoon  at  two  o’clock  ;  popular 
meeting  7:45  p.m.  The  Detroit  ladies  offer  entertainment 
to  accredited  delegates.  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary 
officers,  missionaries  and  speakers  engaged  for  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  meetings  during  the  four  days  which  they  cover ; 
and  for  other  visitors  in  attendance  reduced  rates  at 
hotels  and  hoarding  houses  have  been  secured.  All  ap¬ 
plications  from  guests  and  any  further  information  may 
he  obtained  by  applying  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Enter¬ 
tainment  Committee,  Miss  Blanche  Wetmore,  63^  Jeffer¬ 
son  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Whatever  reduction  in  railroiul 
fares  is  granted  to  the  Assembly's  Commissioners  will  he 
available  to  the  ladies  on  the  same  conditions.  Mbs.  C. 
G.  Brownell,  Chairman,  54  Seitz  Block,  Detroit,  Mich. 


SUMMER  SONG  SERVICES. 

The  Rev.  C.  C.  Goss  and  others  associated  with  him  for 
years  past  in  summer  song  service  work  in  Battery 
Park  and  elsewhere,  propose  to  hold  a  similar  Sunday 
Afternoon  Service  this  summer,  if  a  grove,  mvilion  or 
other  suitable  place  can  be  found  in  or  near  the  city ;  as 
the  parks  cannot  now  be  used  for  that  purpose.  Any  one 
aware  of  such  a  place  or  desiring  to  cooperate  in  the 
work,  will  do  well  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Gobs,  at  97 
Varick  Street,  New  York  City. 


•HUPEBinR  NUTRITinN-THE  LIFE.” 


THE  GREAT  MEDICINAl- 


THIS  Original  and  World  Renowned  Dietetic 
Preparation  is  a  Substance  of  UNRIVALLED  PURITY 
AND  Medicinal  Worth,  a  Solid  extract  derived  by 
a  New  Process  from  Very  Superior  Growthsof 
Wheat— Nothing  More.  It  Has  Justly  Acquired 
THEi Reputation  of  Being  the  Salvator  for 


AND  THE  AGED. 

AN  INCOMPARABLE  ALIMENT  FOR  THE  GROWTH 
AND  PROTECTION  OF  INFANTS  AND 

OHILfOREN 

A  Superior  Nutritive  in  Continued 
Fevers  and  a  reliable  remedial  agent 

IN  ALL  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH  AND  INTESTINES. 

Sai-O  BV  DRUGGISTS 

SHIPPING  OEPOT->OOHN  CARLES  SO  NS.- NEW 'YaHK’ 


LADIES’  TOUB. 

A  lady  (graduate  and  teacher)  will  conduct  a  small 
party  of  yonng  ladies  to  Europe  on  an  80  days’  trip,  sail¬ 
ing  June  87.  Address  for  parucolars.  Experienced  Trav¬ 
eler.  Evamgeliet  Office. 


EDDY  REFRIGERA  TORS 

nursery  coolers,  water  filters, 

PORTABLE  COFFEE  MACHINES, 

FORCED  FLAME  LAMPS. 


130  and  132  West  42d  Street. 


CAT8KILL  MOUNTAINS. 

EUBNIBHED  cottages,  near  Grand  Hotel  Station, 
U.  4k  D.  R.R.  8,150  feet  elevation.  With  board,  if 
Ired^at  the  Orampias.  Bent  $175  and  $226.  Apply  to 
B.  T.  Oalb,  Grampian  House,  Highmonnt,  Ulster  Co., 
N.  Y, 


HARPER’S  MAGAZINE 

JUNE,  1891. 

Peter  Ibbetson. 

A  Novel.  By  Gbobge  du  Maurieb.  Part  First. 
With  14  illustrations  by  the  Author. 

This  story,  Mr.  du  Maurier’s  first  venture  in  the  field  of 
fiction,  is  one  of  peculiar  psychological  InteresL  involving 
many  strange  circumstances  connected  with  dream-life. 
The  Illustrations  are  drawn  Ijy  the  author  in  his  well- 
known  inimitable  manner. 

Up  the  River  Parana. 

By  Theodoke  Child.  Illustrations  and  map. 

The  ninth  instalment  of  Mr.  Child’s  series  of  papers  on 
South  America. 

Town  and  Yillage  Government. 

ByHENBY  Looms  Nelson. 

Shows  the  practical  advanta«^  of  placing  the  local 
affairs  of  each  community  entirely  under  the  control  of  a 
popular  primary  assembly  or  town  meeting. 

Some  American  Riders. 

By  Colonel  Theodore  Aybault  Dodge,  U.  8.  A. 
Second  Paper.  Illustrated  from  paintings  by 
Fbedebic  Beminoton. 

The  Warwickshire  Avon. 

By  A.  T.  Quilleb  CJouch.  8e(»nd  Paper.  28  illus¬ 
trations  drawn  by  Alfred  Parsons. 

The  Technique  of  Rest. 

By  Anna  C.  Brackett. 

A  practical  paper  of  especial  interest  and  value  to  busy 
workers  who  feel  that  the  amount  of  nervous  force  at 
their  disposal  is  in  danger  of  being  overtaxed. 

The  Royal  Chateaux  of  the  Loire. 

By  Louis  Fbechette.  With  9  illustrations. 

The  Failure  of  David  Berry. 

A  Story.  By  Sabah  Obne  Jewett. 

London— After  the  Romans. 

By  Walter  Besant. 

The  story  of  the  fall  of  Augusta,  or  Roman  London. 
An  ingenious  and  satisfactory  solution  of  a  question 
upon  which  history  has  shed  but  little  light. 

in  the  “Stranger  People’s”  Country. 

A  Story.  By  Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  Part 
Sixth.  Illustrated  by  W.  T.  Suedlet. 

Wessex  Folk. 

By  Thomas  Hardy.  Part  Fourth.  Illustrated  by 
Charles  Green. 

Poems. 

By  Will  Carleton,  Louise  C.  Moulton,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Stoddard,  and  George  Horton, 

The  Editorial  Department. 

Conducted,  as  usual,  by  Geoboe  William  Curtis, 
William  Dean  Howells,  and  Charles  Dudley 
Warner. 


PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  &  RROTHERS,  N.  Y. 


iThe  CENTURY 
DICTIONARY 

i  comes  nearer  to 
being  a  com¬ 
plete  catar 
logue  of  the 
English  lan¬ 
guage  than 
^any  diction¬ 
ary  ever 
published. 
But  it  is 

not  merely  a  dictionary ;  it  is  an  en¬ 
cyclopedia  of  common  things  as  well. 
It  has  been  ten  years  in  preparation. 
The  leading  scholars  of  the  country 
have  contributed  to  its  pages.  It  is  the 
latest  dictionary  and  the  best. 


GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIh 
says:  “There  eao  be  no  ques 
tion  that  The  Century  Diction¬ 
ary  is  the  most  important  en 
terprise  of  the  kind  ever  un¬ 
dertaken  in  this  country.” 


A  large  descriptive  pamphlet  cnataining 
fu]I.iize  sample  pages,  etc.,  will  be  mailed  to 
anyone  «e"Hing  five  s-oent  stamps  to 
THBCBimntyCo.,33  E  i7tbSt.,NewYotk. 


Floral  Praise  No.  9. 

A  Besuttful  Musical  Service  for 

Children’s  Day, 


Hubert  F. 


16  Pages. 

New  Bongs,  Scripture 
Selections,  and  appropriate 
Recitations. 

THE  BEST  OF  THE  SERIES  TET  ISSUED. 
PRICE  g4  per  KX);  5c,  each  by  mail. 
Previous  issues.  Nos.  1  to  8  at  same  price. 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

81  Randolph  St,  Chicago.  76  East  9th  St,  Hew  York. 


MLLE.  VERDIN,  100  AVE.  VICTOR  HUGO,  OFFERS 
to  Americans  in  Paris,  a  comfortable  home  at 
moderate  prices.  For  particulars  and  reference  address 
Walter  W.  Sawtkr,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  care  Sawyer 
Med.  Co. 


ALL  THE  ISSUES 

- OF  THI - 

Mlteriai  Boarl  of  Fnlilicatioi  eil 
Saliliatii  Mool  VorL, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  -  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

CA.N  BB  OBTAINBD  AT 

WARD  &  DRUMMOND’S, 

711  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 

Or  any  of  the  Depositories  or  Booksellers  representlns 
the  Board. 

t^’Cataloguet  and  torn  plot  of  Porlodlealo  furnloM  on  mw 
pllemtion 


JOHN  CATTNACH, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

TRUNKS,  TRAVELLING  BAGS, 

AKD 

Importer  of  Leather  Goods. 

BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

This  well  known  and  reliable  house  has  now  entered 
upon  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  its  existence  with  Increased 
facilities,  and  the  largest  and  best  assortment  of  goods  in 
this  country,  consisting  of 

SOLE  LEATHER  TRUNKS  AND  PORTMANTEAUX. 
LADIES’  DRESS  AND  BONNET  TRUNKS,  SEALSKIN 
AND  ALLIGATOR  BAGS,  DRESS  SUIT  CASES, 
POCKET  BOOKS,  Etc. 

STEAMER  TRUNKS,  DECK  CHAIRS,  SEA 
RUSS,  RUG  STRAPS, 

SHAWnLi  WRAPS,  HOLDALLS,  and  oompleto  outfits 
for  European  TravaUera. 


BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER 

FOR  THE  BABIES. 

Hunter  McGuire,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  Surgery,  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Richmond: 

“For  some  time  I  have  been  using  BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER  in  the  preparation  of  Artifi¬ 
cial  Food  for  Infants.  Cow’s  milk  is  tbe.  substitute  usually  resorted  to  when  the  mother  is  not 
able  to  suckle  her  child  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  wet-nurse.  One  serious  objection,  along  with 
many  others,  to  cow's  milk,  is  its  Acidity.  Human  milk  is  always  alkaline,  but  cow’s  milk,  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  animal  is  fed  entirely  upon  grass,  is  almost  always  acid.  This  is  the  principal 
reason  why  the  milk  of  cows  disagrees  with  many  babies,  and  lime  water  is  often  added  to  this 
milk  to  correct  the  acidity.  I  believe  the  long-continued  use  of  lime  water  is  hurtful  to  digestion, 
and  last  summer,  when  I  was  feeding  two  of  my  own  children  on  cow’s  milk,  and  found  the 
nurse  adding  lime  water  to  prevent  colic  and  intestinal  derangement,  which  the  food  otherwise 
produced,  I  directed  her  to  use  No.  2  BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER  in  preparing  the  food,  with 
immediate  and  continued  good  results.  The  water  was  added  until  the  milk  lost  its  acidity  and 
was  neutral  or  alkaline.” 

Water,  in  Cases  of  one  dozen  half-gallon  bottles,  $6,  F.  O.  B.,  here. 

THOMAS  F.  GOODE, 

Euffalo  lAthia  Springs,  Va, 


uuo'WMiEk  RAOTjra'a^.A.iDa'  xxottsmi. 

Beautifully  located  in  the  midst  of  tbe  Catskill  Monntaius.  ELEVATION  2000  FEET.  Farm  supplies  table 
with  fresh  vegetables  and  milk.  LARGE  WIDE  PIAZZA.  DOUBLE  PARLORS.  LARGE  GROUNDS.  Lovely 
views.  Terms  reasonable.  Parties  met  at  Hunter  whenever  notified  by  mail  or  telegraph. 

Refers  to  John  A.  Offord  of  N.  Y.  Evanoblist.  Address  EMMONS  POND,  Jewett,  N.  T. 


CENTRAL  HOUSE  AND  COTTAGES,  Hunter,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 

Accommodation  fo.'  175  guests.  Five  hours  by  rail  from  New  York.  Terms  $10  to  $15  per  week. 

WM.  J.  BUSK,  Proprietor. 


THE  WESTHOLM,  STAMFORD,  N.  Y. 

Accommodations  for  forty.  Open  June  let.  New  bouse.  All  modem  lii^rovements  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the 
refined  and  better  class  of  vlsltora  Plnmblng  work  as  perfect  as  possible.  Five  mlnates  from  poet  office  and  churchee.  Cuisine 
of  tbe  best.  References  given  if  desired.  Terms,  on  the  basis  of  $10  per  week.  Special  arrangements  for  the  season. 

R.  8.  PRESTON.  Proprietor. 


In  the  heart  of  the  Catekille  Blevation  2000  Feet.  Aeeommodateo  OO. 

THE  “BELLE  AYR.” 

HIGH  MOUNT,  SUMMIT,  .  .  -  NEW  YORK. 

W.  C.  MISNER,  Pboprixtob. 


Bates:  $8  to  $18. 


Five  minutes  from  Grand  Hotel  Station  ;  ten 
mlnates  walk  from  Pine  Hill  vUlium.  Poet-office 
close  to  house.  Chnrches,  Stores,  Telegraph,  ten 
mlnates  walk. 


THE  CORNISH  HOUSE,  PINE  HILL,  ULSTER  COUNTY,  M.  Y. 


/^N  a  natural  terrace  in  the  best  mrt  of  Pine  Hill  Village.  Magnificent  mountain  and  valley  view.  Pare  springs 
of  water.  Large  rooms.  Bath  room  and  all  sanitary  conveniences.  Table  unexceptional.  Splendid  grounds, 
fruit  and  forest  trees.  No  dust.  Rates  $8  to  $15  a  week.  J.  C.  CORNISH,  Proprietor. 


ACKEBLY  HOUSE,  MargaretviUe,  N.  Y. 

IN  THE  CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS. 

Elevation  1366  feet.  Park  connected  writb  the  house. 
Plenty  of  shade.  Lawn  Tennis,  Croquet,  Boating, 
Fishing.  Telegraph  office  in  the  house.  Lighted  by 
gas.  Picturesque  drives  among  tbe  mountains.  Good 
livery  attached.  Accommodates  200.  Open  the  year  round. 
Send  for  circulars.  Address 

THOMAS  HILL,  Jr.,  Proprietor, 
MargaretviUe,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  MINNEWASKA, 

CUFF  HOUSE  AND  WIIDMERE. 

OPENS  JUNE  15;  ELEVATION,  1,800  FEEE;  Scen¬ 
ery  unsurpassed.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 

ALFRED  H.  SMILEY,  Proprietor, 
Mlnnewaska,  N.  Y. 


HENRY  DRUMMOND'S  WORKS. 


THE  CHAN6ED  LIFE, 

An  Address  by  Henry  Drummond,  F.R.S.E., 
F.G.S.  The  Third  of  the  Series.  Gilt  top, 
leatherette,  printed  in  blue;  price,  85  cents. 
Just  PubliAed. 

THE  'hBEATEST  THIH6  IH  THE  WORLD. 


By  Henry  Drummond.  Leatherette,  nit  top; 
price  85  cents.  Illustrated  Edition,  cloth. 

PAX  YDBISCDM. 

By  EUenry  Drummond.  The  Second  of  the  Series 
of  which  “The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World” 
is  the  First.  Leatherette,  gut  top;  price,  85 
cents.  Illustrated  Eldition,  cloth,  net,  $1.00. 

“  FIRST  A  Tall  Wltli  Hots. 

An  Address  delivered  at  Glasgow  to  the  Boys’ 
Brigade.  Paper  cover,  10  cents;  $1.00  per 
dozen;  leatherette,  silver  edg-es,  35  cents. 
Just  Published.  , 

MTDBAt  Lit  IN  THE  SPIBITDAL  f  ORLD, 


By  Henry  Drummond.  Cloth,  red  top,  title  in 
gold,  488  pages;  price,  75  cents.  New  Edition. 

Ask  for  these  Author's  EMiems.  For  sale  by  leading 
hooksMers. 

JAMES  POTT  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

14  &  16  Afitor  Place,  New  York. 


NEWi  Songs  forthe  wewj 
HARVEST  FIELD! 

By  0HA8.  H.  GABRIEL. 

Mew  Sunday-school  songs,  adapted  also  to 
V.  P.  8.  C.  E.  and  Prayer-meeUng.  These  are 
remsing  songs  that  will  atir  tbe  people.  Price, 
M  cts. :  |l.00  per  dos.,  not  prepaid.  Address, 
mXMOJIB BBMUPnbMsn.  1«1  jr.  M  SC, 

air— >**»**• 


CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE. 


Views  extending  over  twelve  thousand  square  miles 
with  sixty  miles  of  river  in  the  foreground. 

60th  Season.  Eight  miles  from  the  i^dson  River, 
Elevation  2,250  feet.  Temperature  16  to  20  degrees  lower 
ihanin  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  Uriquesnonabhi  the 
most  desirahle  location  in  the  CatUcOls. 

Accessible  by  the  following  routes:  Via  Catskill  by 
N.  Y.  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R.:  West  Shore  Rail- 
ro^  and  Hudson  River  Day  Line ;  or  Catskill  Night  Line 
to  Catskill,  and  Catskill  Mountain  Railway  to  Mountain 
House  Station,  and  stage  to  the  hotel.  Via  Uhinebeck, 
Rondout,  and  Kingston,  N.  Y.  Central  and  Hudson 
River  R.  R.,  Hudson  River  Day  Line  to  Rblnebeck.  Via 
Rondout  Night  Line  to  Rondout  or  West  Shore  R.  R.  to 
Kingston ;  Ulster  and  Delaware  R.  R.  to  Pbtenicia,  Stony 
Cove,  and  Catskill  Mountain  R.  R.  and  Kaatersklu  B.  R. 
to  Ksiatersklll  Station,  ten  mlnates  drive  from  the  house. 

Visitors  can  be  comfortably  accommodate  as  early  as 
June  Ist. 

Address  CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE  CO.,  CatskUl,  N.  T 


HUNTER  HOUSE,  Greene  County,  N.  T. 

Open  all  the  year  round.  Accommodates  260.  Bowling,  bil- 
Uaras,  croqneL  tennis.  Barber  shop.  Plenty  of  shade.  De¬ 
lightful  walks  and  drives.  Five  minntee  from  depoL  Tele¬ 
graph,  express  and  post  office  close.  Three  churches.  Special 
rates  for  Jane,  September,  and  October,  or  for  full  season. 
Terms,  M  to  83  a  day ;  $10  to  $17  a  week,  according  to  location. 
Address  M.  C.  VAN  PELT,  Hunter,  N.  Y. 


HILL  TOP  HOUSE, 

FOACPEYlTp  Sr.  TETe 

A  select  family  Hotel.  Ojiens  Jane  1st.  Elevation 
2,000  feet.  Free  from  Malaria,  Hay  Fever,  and  Moeqni- 
toee.  Accommodates  100  Guests.  Address 

C.  A.  PETRIE.  Pompey,  N.  Y. 


THE  PINE  GROVE  HOUSE. 

PALENVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Shaded  by  a  Grove  of  about  200  Pine  Trees. 

On  the  hanks  of  Canterskill  Creek.  No  malaria.  Sani¬ 
tary  arrangements  perfecL  Spring  water  thronghont  the 
boose.  Near  churches,  stores,  telegraph,  and  poetoffice. 
BMUtifnl  scenery.  Easy  of  access  to  boats  and  oars. 
Livery  near.  Terms  on  basis  of  SIO  a  week. 

C.  DU  BOIS,  Proprietor. 


PLEASANT  VIEW,  WINDHAM,  N.  Y. 

Gem  of  the  Catakills.  Boating,  Bathing,  Fishing.  Good 
rooms  and  table  well  luppUed.  Plenty  of  shade.  Near  Churches, 
Stores,  Telegraph,  Poet  Office,  etc.  Address 

J.  M.  COLE,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


THE  ST.  ELMO,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 

Five  acrea  of  beautUol  pines.  Sanitary  arrangementa  com¬ 
plete.  Delightful  drives.  Livery  attached.  Club  Room,  Bowl- 
hig  Alley.  Via  Catskill  and  Catskill  Mountain  Ry.  to  Cairo. 
AU  trains  met.  Send  for  Clrcnlars. 

F.  S.  DECKER,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


The  only  direct  route  to  the  CatskUl  Mountains  Is  via.  the 
Ulster  and  Delaware  R.  R.,  passengers  landed  on  same  ele¬ 
vation  as  hotels.  The  new  line  for  Cooperstown  via.  U.  A  D. 
R.  R.  to  Bloom vUle  and  Tall} -Ho  Coach  from  there  to  West 
Davenport  connecting  with  trains  on  Cooperstown  Chariotte 
VaUey  R.  B.  This  Is  one  of  the  most  dellghtfol  trips  one  could 
Imsglne.  For  copy  of  summei^book  send  six  orats  In  posts^ 


stamps  to  N.  A 


S.  Osn’L  Passenger  Agent,  Rondout,  1 


EUROPE  BRIO. 


The  Holy  Land;  Round  the  World  ;Seleot  parties;  best 
ticketing  fadlities:  ocean  tickets.  H.  Oaae  4h  Baa,  940 
Broa4hlray,N.Y  (tstabliahed.  1644). 


RIDLEY’S, 


GRAND  STREET, 


NEW  YORK. 


PARASOLS 

Extra  Quality  Satin  Striped,  seven )  m  .  psgn. 
t^^Shades,  handsome  sticks  and  r  ^  | 

Very  Fine'^Quality'ZiStriped-border'\ 

Coaching  Parasols,  Pearl  Gray,  I  |  Q’J 
Navj,  Garnet  and  Black— all  with  |  ^  I  .O  / 
White’ Border — very  stylish . J 

Children's  Parasols,  very  Large  Assortment., 
all  shades. 

High  Priced  Early  Novelties,  marked  down  to 
$5.00  and  ^  50. 

500  Fancy  Striped  Coaching  Para-'\ 
sols,  in  pearl  grey,  navy,  beige,  I  I  nn| 
heliotrope,  garnet  and  black,  with  (  ^  I  .UUI 
fine  handles . J 

Black  Le  Grand  SiOe  Parasols,  with )  ^  a 
wide  rufile  on  edge, paragon  frames  >-  Say  #  Ik 
and  bwt  bandies . )  f  «F 


SUNiUMBRELUS. 

1,000  34- inch  Fine  MohaiP.  with  fancy  ) 
horn  and  silvered  hanclles . f  «  wu» 

500  Best  Grade  34-tnch  Gloria  Silk 
Sun  Umbrellas,  with  Gold  and  Sil¬ 
ver  Handles . 


36-inch  Finest  Quality  Union  Silk 
Umbrellas,  Paragon  Frames  and 
Silk  Cases — ^handsome  handles. . . . 


[$I.I9 

|$I.9S 


Imported  ‘‘Sonnette 


CORSETS, 

J(of  which  we  have  the  exclusive  sale.) 

Perfect  fitting ;  durable,  in  4  popular 
grades. 

75c.  1.00,  1.25,  1.50. 
SUITS,  WRAPS, 

JACKETS, 

CAPES. 


SPECIAL  PRICiES. 

White  Suits  for  May  Walk  (sizes  18”to'  Ifr 

years),  $3.50,  $8.60,  $6.00  to  tlO.OO."”’— - . . 

Jackets,  Blazer  or  Reefer  fronts,  all  wool  doth,, 
black,  navy,  tan  or  gray,  3.90  and  4.90,  have’ 
been  5.00  and  7.50. 

Imported  Cloth  Jackets,  several  styles,  6.60., 
much  below  value. 

Ladies'  Wraps,  Silk  lace  and  ornaments,  8.50, 
“  worth  13.76. 

Ladies'  *  Sateen  and  Gingham  Suits,  5.50  and 
6.90. 

5,000  ^Misses'  Gingham  Suits,  plains  colors, 
plaids  and  stripes,  well  trimmed,  89,  59,  96, 
actual  value  from  1.00  to  3.60. 


Broken  lines  in  Misses’  fine 
Jackets  and  Suits, 

Half  price. 


EBW.  RIDLEY  &  SONS, 


309, 311, 311  1-2  to  321  HBiNO  ST, 

Covering  entire  block  Allen  to  Orchard  Street. 


BLACK  GRENADINES 

and  CREPE. 


We  are  now  exhibiting  the  largeat  $a$or^ 
ment  of  Black  All-Silk:  and  Bilk  and  Wool 
Grenadine  ever  shown  by  ns,  ranging  in 
price  firom  $1  to  $4  per  yard.  ' 

Special  attention  is  called  to*a*line  of 
28-in6h  all-Bilk,  figured  Oaae  Grenadine^, 
at  $1  per  yard;  and  to  onr  large  stock  of  Em>- 
broidered  Crepe  de  Chine,  in  small  and. 
large  designs. 

The  23-inob  Crystalline,  a  new  Summer 
Ihbrio,  for  monming  wear,  at  76  cents  per 
yard,  is  meeting  with  very  great  fitvor. 


James  McCreery  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  <&  llth  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


A  CALM  REVIEW 

gif  The  Inaiunral  Address  of  Prof.  Ch  tmiiHS  A.  Bbioos, 
V  Edward  D.  Morris.  8vo,  paper.  26  cents. 

Sent  l>y  mail  on  receipt  of  price  in  poetage  atamps. 

ANSON  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  R  C0.„ 

Se  W.  TWENTT-THIBD  ST.,  MEW  YORK. 


XUM 


Cincinnati  b^ll  rovJNORvco 


C»plt*l  Sabaertbed . 

Paid  in  (OMh) . 

Sorpln*  and  ITndlTlded  Profit*. 


k.'IXCINXATT.  •<%*•  "Bl 


I  GOOD  NEWS 

TO  LADlEa 

■  Ormtut  Qftr.  How**  jour  Urn*  to  c*l 
order*  tor  onr  eeiebntod  T*m,  C*ii>i*% 


SOMETHING  FOB  BOYS. 

The  good  fanner  in  the  hills  says  that  he  can¬ 
not  have  the  Holt  boys  spend  the  Summer  va¬ 
cation  with  him  this  year.  Do  you  know  whyr 
When  they  were  staying  with  him  last  Sum¬ 
mer,  they  did  so  much  mischief,  that  they  kept 
him  constantly  on  the  alert.  Before  he  was 
aware  of  what  they  were  doing,  they  had  token 
a  fish  pole  and  knocked  down  all  the  swallow 
nests  in  the  bam. 

They  only  laughed  at  the  poor  swallow’s  dis¬ 
tress  and  cries,  because  the  dear  little  home- 
nests  had  been  destroyed,  and  their  little  ones, 
that  had  not  yet  learned  how  to  use  their  wings, 
were  fiuttering  about  on  the  fioor  and  hay -mow. 

The  farmer,  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  was 
left  without  father  or  mother  or  home.  He  has 
always  been  very  careful  not  to  do  anything 
to  bring  unhappiness  to  a  circle  of  loved  ones. 
If  he  finds  a  nest  on  the  ground  where  he  is 
mowing,  he  always  leaves  it  undisturbed,  with 
a  wide  wall  of  grass  around  it.  He  tried  to  in¬ 
terest  the  Holt  boys  in  the  wonderful  things 
about  bird  life,  but  somehow  he  did  not  seem 
to  do  it.  They  thought  it  great  fun  to  set  the 
dog  on  the  chickens  that  were  running  in  and 
out  of  the  coop.  Dear  little  fluffy  chicks,  that 
liked  so  much  to  run  outside  in  the  pleasant 
sunshine,  and  pick  up  crumbs  and  bugs. 

Many  of  you  city  boys  will  go  to  the  country 
this  Summer.  It  is  a  great  treat  for  city  boys 
to  have  a  few  weeks  of  the  freedom  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  all  the  enjoyments  and  interesting 
things  connected  with  such  a  stay.  But  coun¬ 
try  people  think  there  is  such  a  difference  in 
city  boys.  Some  of  them  are  so  rude  and 
thoughtless  of  everything  and  everybody.  Oth¬ 
ers  are  polite  and  considerate  of  those  with 
whom  they  stay,  and  their  property.  There  is 
a  great  difference  between  freedom  and  lawless¬ 
ness,  boys.  Have  all  the  fun  you  can  without 
being  destructive  and  cruel.  There  are  a  great 
many  things  to  learn  from  country  boys,  and 
you  city  boys  know  a  great  many  things  they 
don’t;  but  let  me  tell  you  that  my  opinion  is 
that  country  boys  know  more  about  the  practi¬ 
cal  things  of  life  than  you  do.  You  can  both 
teach  each  other  many  things  that  are  worth 
knowing.  S. 

The  spiders  have  spread  out  their  sheets  to-day 
On  the  grass  in  the  sunbeams  gay ; 

But  now  there  is  prospect  of  rain  in  the  sky 
And  the  sheets  are  aii  taken  away. 

—Our  Littie  Men  and  Women. 


%t)e  Cl)iUn:en  at  Qonu. 


EQUITAB 

MORTGAGE  COMPANY^ 


INVESTORS 

■  Should  get  InfitaMticn  aboBt  on 

GUARANTEED 

Mortgages 

GUARANTEED 

ij<A% 

^ocks  ‘^o% 


WE  HAVE  HAD  - 

20  Years’  Experience 

IN  INVB8TMEHT8. 

NEVER  LOST  A  DOLLAR 

la  erety  instance  Interest  and  Principal  baa  been  peM 
at  matmrity. 

WE  HAVE  RETUHNED  TO  INVESTORS 

$13,800,000 

realiaing  6  per  cent,  to  IS  per  cant,  intaiest. 

We  never  handle  any  noority  that  ne  donotafaeoliitaly 
oonUnl.  The  invwtmenta  we  now  have  are  as  eecnre  as 
any  we  have  ever  offered  and  pay  more  Interest  tlM 
any  we  have  offered  in  the  last  ten  years, 
to  the  leading  banks  in  New  York,  and  to  onr  4,^  n^ 
tana.  We  are  under  the  raperviaian  of  the  Banking  D*- 


Mten  pounds 

TWO  WEEKS! 

THINK  OF  IT! 

As  a  Flesh  Producer  there  can  be 
no  (nestion  bnt  that 


Of  Pore  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Hypopiiosphites 

Of  Lime  and  Soda 
is  without  a  rivaL  Many  have  I 
gained  a  pound  a  day  by  the  use  { 
of  it.  It  cures 

CONSUMPTION, 

SCROFULA,  BRONCHITIS,  COUQHS  AND 
COLDS,  AND  ALL  FORMS  OF  WASTING  DIS¬ 
EASES.  AS  PALATABLX!  AS  MILK. 
Be  eure  you  get  the  genuine  a»  there  are 
poor  itnitatione. 


J.  B.  WATKINS  L.  M.  CO. 

3  Wall  St.,  Cer.  Broadway,  New  Terk. 
HENBY  DICKINSON.  Managar. 


CHERRY  MALT 

PHOSPHITES. 

A  WONDERFUL  TONIC. 

A  PERFECT  PiOK-ME-UP. 
TONES  THE  WHOLE  SYSTEM. 

SOLD  BT  au.  DBUOaiSTS. 


DULUTH  INVESTMENTS. 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  LOANS.' 

We  are  laam  dealer*  in  Busineas,  Residence,  Dock  aafi 
Acre  Properties  both  In  Dnlnth  and  on  the  south  side  ef 
the  harbor,  in  SuMrior  and  West  Superior.  We  sad 
list  of  bargain*  and  map*  to  locate  them,  when  reqnestea 
and  have  invested  many  thonaands  of  dollars  for  thoM 
who  never  saw  the  city,  always  with  satisfaction,  and  n 
almost  every  case  with  VERY  LARGE  profit*. 

LOANS. 

We  can  loan  money  for  those  not  wishing  to  purchase  • 

7  AND  8  PER  CENT.  NET. 

Interest  payable  semi-annnally.  Gilt-edged  seourltr. 

Refer  to  First  National  Bank,  Dnlnth,  and  to  hnndreds 
who  have  dealt  with  ns  in  other  states.  We  solicit  o«r> 
respondenoe.  Write 

WM.  C.  SHERWOOD  &  CO.,  Dolnth,  MIbb. 


THE  LAMP  BOOK  OF  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

There  is  a  famous  rock  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Rangkul,  near  one  of  the  branches  of  the  upper 
Oxus,  known  as  the  Lamp  Hock  of  Central 
Asia.  It  is  so-called,  because  from  a  supposed 
cave  in  its  side  a  perpetual  light  shines  forth. 
The  rock  stands  by  itself  about  two  hundred 
feet  high,  and  projects  from  the  mountain-side. 
The  natives  have  a  superstitious  dread  of  the 
rock,  and  say  the  light  comes  from  a  diamond 
in  the  forehead  of  a  demon,  who  guards  his 
vast  treasures  stored  in  the  cave. 

The  Geographical  Magazine  tells  us  that  the 
mystery  about  that  wonderful  light  has  been 
solved.  Captain  Younghusband,  traveller  in 
Central  Asia,  with  great  difficulty  made  the 
ascent  to  the  cave  not  long  since.  A  false  step 
in  some  places,  would  have  meant  certain  death. 
He  entered  the  cave  and  saw  the  light,  which 
he  found  to  be  merely  the  unadulterated  light 
of  heaven,  coming  from  the  other  end  of  the 
cave.  In  fact,  it  is  no  cave,  but  a  tunnel  right 
through  the  rock.  From  below  the  fact  cannot 
be  determined  that  the  hole  is  not  a  cave,  and 
the  light  striking  up  against  the  roof  is  all  that 
can  be  seen. 

THE  LARGEST  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  largest  house  in  the  world  is  situated  in 
Wieden,  a  suburb  of  Vienna,  Austria.  Within 
the  walls  of  The  Freihaus  (free  house),  a  whole 
city  of  human  beings  live  and  work,  sleep  and 
eat.  It  contains  in  all  betw;pen  1,200  and  1,500 
rooms,  divided  into  upward  of  400  dwelling 
apartments  of  from  four  to  six  rooms  each. 
This  immense  house  has  thirteen  court-yards — 
five  open  and  eight  covered — and  a  large  garden 
within  its  walls.  A  visitor  to  the  building  says 
he  once  spent  two  hours  in  looking  for  a  man 
known  to  reside  in  the  house.  The  house  has 
thirty-one  staircases,  and  fronts  on  three  streets 
and  one  square.  In  one  day  the  postman’s  de¬ 
livery  has  amounted  to  as  many  as  1,000  letters  to 
this  single  house.  In  addressing  a  letter  to  the 
“  Freihaus,  ”  the  surname  of  the  person  must  be 
given,  number  of  court  and  staircase,  and  the 
number  of  apartment. 

At  the  present  time  2,112  persons  live  in  this 
immense  building,  and  pay  an  annual  rental  of 
over  100,000  florins. 


4Ar0DY^ 

UNIMENT 

XTxAll^e  &.XL-y  Otlxoxr. 

AS  BUCK  FOB  INTEBNAL  AS  EXTERNAL  USE. 

Originated  by  an  Old  Family  Physician  in  1810. 

tW  Positively  caree  Diphtheria,  Croap,  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Neuralfria,  Uheamatisin,  Hoarseness,  Coughs,  Whooping 
Coaeb,  Catarrh,  Cholera  Morbus,  Diarrhoea,  Sciatica,  Lame 
Back  and  Soreness  in  Body  or  Limbs.  Stops  Inflammation  in 
Cuts,  Burns,  and  Bruises.  Believes  all  Cramps  and  Chills  like 
magic.  Sold  everywhere.  Price.  35  cts.,  6  bottles,  $2.  Express 
paid.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.  Boston.  Mas*. 


A  11  A  I'HE  SAFEST  CITY  FOB  INVEST. 
1 1 IVI A  It  A  MENTS,  the  decision  of  the  careful  li^ 
wifirtlirt  yestor.  Why?  Because  OMAHA  ia 
conservative,  has  never  been  boomed,  and  yet  has  made 
the  greatest  progress  in  the  last  decade  of  any  western 


tne  greatest  progress  in  the  last  decade  of  any  western 
city.  Besides  OMAHA  is  the  largest  and  most  substan¬ 
tial  city  in  the  great  Central  West.  Because— bnt  reasons 
multiply.  FOB  INVESTMENTS  IN  OMAHA  in  choioa 
First  Mortgage»,Beal  Estate.  Stocks  or  Bimds,  write  to 
OEOBOE  a.  WALLACE,  Investment  Agent,  Sd0411 
Brown  Block,  Omaha,  Neb.  Ample  references. 


IN  THE  NURSERY. 

Where  do  I  like  my  lady  best  ? 

In  truth  I  oannot  tell. 

Like  daily  sun  from  East  to  WesL 
O’er  time  of  work,  o’er  time  of  resL 
She  oasts  a  shining  spell. 

From  drawing  room  to  terrace  moves 
Ths  prssenos  of  my  dear. 

As  after  Venus  flit  the  doves, 

Mythonghts,  my  happy  hopes,  my  loves 
Fly  up  and  foQow  near. 

Yet  if  one  picture  there  conld  be 
Which  I  might  choose  to  keep, 

'Tis  in  the  fire-lit  nursery, 

Two  children  clinging  to  her  knee. 

The  third  held  moee,  asleep. 

— Alice  Ward  Baily  in  Harper’s  Basaar. 

THE  LITTLE  LESSON  OF  REPROOF. 

"Please  put  this  feather  in  dolly’s  hat  for  me, 
siaterf”  asked  little  Flossie  Gray,  as  she  stood 
by  her  elder  sister’s  chair,  with  the  tiny  hat 
and  bright  red  feather  in  her  hand. 

"Do  go  off  and  play,  and  stop  bothering  me, 
Flosa.  I  am  reading,”  was  the  ungracious  re¬ 
ply,  which  brought  a  grieved  and  disappointed 
look  to  the  childish  face. 

"But  I  said  ‘please,’  sister.  Didn’t  you  hear 
mef” 

“By-and-by,  Floss,  when  I’ve  finished  this 
story,  I  will  fix  the  dolly’s  hat.” 

"But,  sister,  she  wants  to  take  a  walk  now 
with  me.” 

"Did  I  not  tell  you  to  stop  bothering  me, 
J'lossl  When  I  get  ready  I’ll  fix  that  hat,  and 
not  before!” 

The  child  walked  slowly  away,  and  held  the 
dffily  closer  to  her  breast.  She  sat  down  in  her 
little  chair,  and  said  in  a  low  tone, •‘Don’t  you 
wish  we  could  have  company  all  the  while, 
dolly  ?  When  we  have  company  sister  Margaret 
is  just  as  nice  and  pleasant  as  she  can  be,  but 
when  we  are  alone  she  is  so  cross,  that  it  makes 
me  f^l  like  crying.  We  wont  take  any  walk 
this  afternoon,  dolly  dear.  Of  course  you  could 
not  go  to  the  park  without  any  feather  in  your 
hat!” 

Margaret  Gray  was  in  the  most  exciting  and 
interesting  portion  of  the  new  story,  but  she 
looked  up  as  she  heard  her  little  sister’s  confi¬ 
dences  expressed  in  an  undertone.  She  was  about 
to  reply  with  an  angry  retort,  when  her  sense 
of  justice  asserted  itself.  She  could  not  help 
acknowledging  to  herself  that  Flossie’s  estimate 
of  her  was  perfectly  just.  Some  of  her  young 
friends  had  just  bidden  her  goodbye.  She  had 
been  very  courteous  and  kind  to  them,  which 
was  perfectly  right  for  her  to  be ;  but  when  the 
door  was  closed,  and  she  was  left  alone  with 
her  little  sister,  her  selfish  nature  had  asserted 
itoelf,  and  she  had  been  anything  but  kind  and 
courteous  to  her  own  loved  one,  dearer  than  all 
the  outside  world  of  friends  could  possibly  be. 
"Do  you  really  wish  to  take  dolly  in  the  park, 
Flossie?”  she  asked  in  a  very  pleasant  tone  of 
voice. 

The  child  looked  up  with  a  surprised  expres¬ 
sion  on  her  face,  and  answered,  "I  wanted  to 
go  in  the  park,  hut  I  don’t  wish  to  bother  you 
when  you  are  reading,  sister.” 

Margaret  closed  the  book,  and  reached  her 
hand  out  for  the  hat  and  the  feather.  It  was 
only  a  matter  of  a  few  moments,  and  what  a 
joy  it  was  to  the  darling  wee  one,  who  lifted  up 
her  pure,  sweet  face  to  give  a  kiss  of  gratitude. 

Long  after  Flossie  had  gone  out  did  the  young 
girl  leave  her  book  unopened.  How  f'lossie’s 
words  had  hurt  her  heart.  Ah,  they  were  so 
true!  Her  sweet  words,  her  kindly  acts  and 
smiling  face,  were  kept  for  company.  At  home 
with  those  she  loved  best  on  earth,  she  was  ir¬ 
ritable,  ungracious  and  moody.  Her  friends  bad 
often  said,  "  What  lovely  manners  Margaret 
Gray  has.  Somehow  she  always  says  and  does 
just  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place!” 

Margaret  liked  to  hear  these  pleasant  things 
said  of  her.  She  knew  she  was  very  popular 
outside  of  the  home  walls.  She  knew  she  was 
fondly  loved  in  the  family  circle,  but  she  also 
knew  that  the  mother  often  wished  she  was 
more  thoughtful  of  her,  more  willing  to  do  the 
duties  of  the  elder  daughter  in  the  home.  She 
knew,  too,  that  she  often  annoyed  and  made 
her  father  unhappy,  because  she  wished  for  so 
many  things  he  was  unable,  with  his  limited 
income,  to  give  her.  And  brother  Ralph’s 
opinion  of  his  elder  sister — she  knew  that  very 
well.  Ralph  loved  her,  but  he  too  wished  she 
were  more  interested  in  his  studies  and  his 
amusements.  She  had  put  him  off  so  many 
times,  when  she  might  have  helped  him,  be¬ 
cause  she  had  some  outside  interests  that  she 
enjoyed  so  much  more. 

"Margaret  Gray!”  spoke  the  young  girl  stem- 
ly,  “you  must  change  your  ways.  Your  smiles, 
kind  service,  and  pleasant  words,  must  be  given 
to  the  loved  ones  at  home,  as  well  as  to  com¬ 
pany.” 

Margaret  knew  that  we  cannot  overcome 
wrong  habits  and  ways  without  the  help  of  One 
stronger  and  wiser  than  we  are,  and  she  resolv¬ 
ed  to  ask  Him  at  the  beginning  of  every  new 
day,  to  help  her  to  be  the  comfort  and  light  of 
her  home. 

Girls,  how  is  it  with  you  ?  Are  you  as  polite 
and  lovely  at  home  with  the  members  of  the 
household,  as  you  are  with  your  friends  outside, 
whom  you  wish  to  have  think  well  of  you  ?  If 
you  knew  what  a  comfort  and  joy  it  is  to  mo¬ 
ther  to  have  you  pleasant  about  the  home  du¬ 
ties,  you  would  not  wear  so  often  that  look  of 
martyrdom,  which  causes  her  to  wish  she  never 
had  to  ask  you  to  help  her.  And  what  a  rest¬ 
ful  joy  it  would  be  to  your  father,  to  have  you 
contented  with  what  he  is  able .  to  give  you, 
without  hearing  you  so  often  wish  for  things 
you  cannot  have.  Practicing  self  -  denial  and 
showing  appreciation,  and  making  the  most  and 
best  of  your  circumstances  for  his  soke,  makes 
you  very  dear  to  him.  And  to  the  brothers  and 
sisters,  what  an  influence  for  good  you  can  have 
if  you  are  patient  and  considerate  of  their  in¬ 
terests  and  happiness. 

Try  always,  dear  girls,  to  be  the  light  and  joy 
•f  your  home,  as  well  as  the  popular  girl  in  so¬ 
ciety.  Susan  Teall  Pbeby. 

MOTHER  GOOSE. 

An  article  in  Good  Housekeeper  tells  us  that 
Mother  Goose  did  not  make  her  debut  in  the 
literary  world  until  she  was  fifty  -  four  years 
old.  All  her  old  rhymes  wore  a  decorous  suit  of 
type,  and  the  new  book— fated  to  become  fa¬ 
mous— was  displayed  in  the  little  printing-c^oe. 
Ob  its  title-page  might  be  read,  “Songs  For  The 
Nursery:  or  Mother  Goose’s  Melodies.  Printed 
By  T.  Fleet  At  His  Printing  House,  Pudding 
Lane,  1719.  Price  TWo  Coppers.”  The  title- 
psge  was  embellished  wjth  the  picture  of  a  goose 
with  a  very  long  neck,  fi|id  a  bill  open  to  such 
an  extent  that  one  could  almost  hear  it  cackle. 
...  In  1757  Mother  Goose  passed  away,  at  the 
good  old  age  of  ninety-two.  -  Four  boys  were 
then  living  who  were  to  rule  over  the  then  un¬ 
born  government  of  the  United  States:  George 
Washington  was  s  young  man  of  twenty-five, 
J<^n  Adams  was  bat  three  years  younger, 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  lad  of  fourteen,  and 
James  Madison  was  a  Toung  patriot  of  six,  to 
whom  ^  thrilling  tale  of  “the  cow  that  jump¬ 
ed  over  the  moon,  ”  was  of  more  importance  than 
tile  fate  of  natiems. 

In  that  little  spot,  sacred  to  the  dead  of  long 
ago,  the  old  Granaiy  burying-growd  on  busy, 
bastUng  Trepaont  street,  Boston,  was  Mother 
Goose  laid  sway  with  her  husband,  in  the '  lot 
of  the  Goose  family. 
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DIVIDEND  PAVING  STOCK. 

Full  particulars  and  prospectus  can  be  had  on  applica¬ 
tion  or  addressing 

S.  L.  SIMPSON,  Banker, 

64  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


ROBERT  ASHBY,  Prest.  Hon.  JOHN  W.  DAY,  AUj. 
M.  L.  MILLSPAU6H,  Secretary. 

The  Globe  Mortgage  and  Investment  Co., 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 

SAFEST  OF  ALL  /MFESTMEUfTS. 

FIRST  MORTGAGES  OH  REAL  ESTATE. 

Examination  of  the  property  by  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
pany ;  Company’s  funds  placM  in  the  securities  offered; 
safety  of  principal  the  primary  consideration ;  titles  per¬ 
fect;  prompt  payment  of  interest  guaranteM.  Refer¬ 
ence  :  First  National  Bank  of  Topeka.  Address 

M.  L.  MILLSPAUGH,  Sec’y. 


loans,  ninheat  refereaeaa.  AddroM 
PRANK  J.  UAMILTOM,  Faitkav*a.Wash.' 


THE  FIRST  HORSE  CAR. 

Our  boys  will  be  interested  in  these  few  ex¬ 
tracts  from  an  article  in  “The  Ladies’  Home 
Journal,”  by  John  Stephenson:  In  the  year 
1881  I  devised  the  first  street-car  or  omnibus, 
as  it  was  then  called.  This  car  was  composed 
of  an  extension  to  a  coach  body,  with  seats 
length-wise  instead  of  cross- wise.  On  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  vehicle  was  printed  “Omnibus”  in 
large  letters.  People  would  stand  and  look  at 
this  word,  and  wonder  what  it  meant.  “Who 
is  Mr.  Omnibus?”  many  of  them  would  inquire. 
I  built  the  first  horse-car  in  1832.  It  ran  from 
Prince  street  in  the  Bowery  to  Fourteenth  street. 
This  car  had  three  compartments  of  ten  seats 
each,  entrance  being  bad  from  the  sides.  On 
the  top  there  were  also  three  rows  of  seats, 
facing  back  and  forth,  seating  thirty  persons.  .  . 

To-day  the  cars  made  in  our  workshops  are  to 
be  found  in  every  country  in  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  Italy  and  Switzerland;  in  forty 
cities  in  Mexico,  in  every  city  of  note  in  South 
America,  in  India,  Japan,  Australia,  and  else¬ 
where.  The  home  trade  is  very  large. 


The  Chalfonte, 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

On  the  beach  with  unsurpassed  ocean  view. 

SALT  WATER  BATHS  IN  THE  H0D8E. 

Send  for  circnlar. 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOBRDIY. 

I  B*1U  ofPat*  Oapper  Md  n*  to  OkorakfA 
ISakooU,  Pin  AttnB*,F*r*M,  •«■.  PDlAf 
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THE  HUMMING-BIRD’S  UMBRELLA. 

A  writer  in  the  American  Sportsman  tells  the 
following  story  of  a  humming-bird : 

In  front  of  a  window  where  I  worked  last 
Summer  was  a  butternut  tree.  A  humming¬ 
bird  built  her  nest  on  a  limb  that  grew  near 
the  window,  and  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
watch  her  closely,  as  we  could  look  right  into 
the  nest  from  the  window.  One  day  there  was 
a  very  heavy  shower  coming  up,  and  we 
thought  we  would  «ee  if  she  covered  her  young 
during  the  storm ;  but  when  the  first  drop's  fell, 
she  came  and  took  in  her  bill  one  of  two  or 
three  large  leaves  growing  close  to  the  nest,  and 
laid  this  leaf  over  so  it  completely  covered  the 
nest,  then  she  flew  away.  On  looking  at  the 
leaf,  we  found  a  hole  in  it,  and  in  the  side  of 
the  nest  was  a  small  stick  that  the  leaf  was 
fastened  to  or  hooked  upon.  After  the  storm 
was  over  the  old  bird  came  back  and  unhooked 
the  leaf,  and  the  nest  was  perfectly  dry. 
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SHOES. 


LADIES  who  desire  to  consult  their 


taste  and  comfort,  should  ask  their 


dealers  for  the 


PERFECT  FITTING  SHOES 


made  by  C.  P.  FORO  &  Co. 

Sold  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  them  in 
stock,  send  a  postal  card  for  informa¬ 
tion  to 

C.  P.  Ford  Co., 

ROCHESTER.  NEW  YORK. 

More  Dresses 

for  Less  Money. 

Does  this 
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Early  Roee,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  all  otb*r  well-knowa 
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W.  E.  DUBTKA’S  SONS, 

Produce  Conuniaeion  Merchant*. 

lie  Warren  8t.,  Jfew  Fork 
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WHAT  DOES  IT  TAKE  TO  HAKE  A  SAINT  T 


Six  at  least  of -the  letters  which  the  Apostle 
Paul  wrote  to  his  fellow  disciples  of  the  early 
churches,  were  addressed  to  the  “Saints”  which 
were  in  the  different  places  named,  and  in  most 
or  all  of  the  other  epistles  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  same  phrase,  “  the  Saints,  ”  is  used  in  some 
manner,  as  referring  to  the  members  of  these 
various  churches.  It  is  curious  to  note  how 
the  terminology  of  language  has  changed  since 
then.  If  a  letter  should  arrive  at  the  New  York 
or  Washington  post  office,  or  at  any  of  our 
country  towns  or  villages,  addressed  “to  the 
Saints”  of  the  place,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
postal  clerks  would  dubiously  shake  their  heads, 
and  say,  “none  of  them  here;”  “don’t  know 
whom  this  can  be  intended  for.” 

The  fact  is,  according  to  the  use  we  now  make 
of  language,  all  our  “Saints”  are  in  the  heaven¬ 
ly  world,  or  in  the  musty  books  of  past  centu¬ 
ries,  and  in  the  gilded  images  of  the  Papal 
Church.  Possibly  we  may  have  in  mind  the 
name  of  some  aged  Christian  who  has  greatly 
won  our  respect  and  confidence,  of  whom  we 
are  often  ready  to  remark,  “if  ever  there  was  a 
Saint  on  earth,  she  was  one.”  But  the  living 
people  to  whom  we  are  willing  to  apply  this 
term  are  rare  indeed. 

Yet  why  should  we  thus  have  slipped  away 
frorn  the  Scriptural  use  of  language?  Is  not 
every  Christian  a  “Saint”  according  to  Bible 
phraseology?  Were  not  all  the  “disciples”  [lit¬ 
erally  learners]  “  Saints  ?”  And  were  the  Saints 
at  Ephesus  and  at  Colosse  and  at  Rome  so  very 
much  the  superiors  of  the  ordinary  Christians  of 
America  to-day?  Indeed,  are  we  not  bound  and 
obligated,  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  to  be  “  Saints” 
here  and  now,  as  much  as  they  in  their  time? 
And  do  we  not  lose  something  of  the  force  and 
helpfulness  of  a  good  standard  by  putting  all  the 
idea  of  Sainthood  over  into  the  next  world, 
while  we  imagine  that  if  we  were  to  be  Saintly 
we  would  of  necessity  become  somewhat  ghostly  ? 

The  word  “Saint”  occurs  very  nearly  an  hun¬ 
dred  times  in  the  Bible,  about  a  third  of  these, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  two-thirds  in  the 
New.  Does  this  more  frequent  use  of  the  term 
indicate  that  the  saints  on  the  earth  had  become 
more  numerous  ?  In  every  instance  the  word  is 
applied  to  human  beings,  individuals  of  our  race 
living  in  a  state  of  grace  here  on  the  earth,  or 
to  individuals  of  the  race,  who  have  passed 
through  this  world,  and  are  now  living  in  a  state 
of  blessedness  in  the  heavenly  land.  It  thus 
appears  from  Scripture  that  it  always  takes  a 
sinner  to  make  a  saint.  It  may  not  be  worth 
while  to  be  a  great  sinner  in  order  to  become  a 
great  saint ;  but  being  sinners,  it  is  a  cause  of 
blessed  congratulation,  that  we  are  the  kind  of 
folks  out  of  which  God  intends  to  make,  and  is 
making  saints  that  He  may  people  Heaven 
therewith;  and  sometimes  it  has  so  happened 
that  the  chiefest  sinners  have  become  the  great¬ 
est  saints. 

But  when  do  sinners  become  saints?  At  what 
stage  in  the  transformation  are  they  to  receive 
the  “  new  name  ?”  The  Papal  Church  along  about 
the  tenth  century  began  to  canonize  certain  per¬ 
sons  who  had  been  regarded  as  pre-eminent  for 
piety  and  holy  living  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  and  officially  to  bestow  sainthood  upon 
them,  and  these  were  henceforth  to  be  regarded 
as,  par  excellence,  the  saints  of  all  the  earth. 
Since  then  the  business  of  making  “Saints”  has 
been  remanded  very  largely  to  the  councils  of 
the  Papal  Church. 

But  is  this  wise?  Are  we  not  losing  some¬ 
what.  by  having  thrown  aw-ay  the  Scriptural 
idea  and  use  of  this  word?  We  want  no  more 
such  “Saints”  as  many  of  those  upon  the  Church 
canons,  but  are  we  not  all  “called  to  be  Saints” 
here  and  now  ?  Are  not  all  the  means  of  grace, 
among  other  things,  “for  the  perfecting  of  the 
Saints,”  as  Scripture  puts  it?  This  last  ex¬ 
pression  is  especially  significant.  The  lexicons 
tell  us  that  the  Greek  word  here  rendered  “per¬ 
fecting”  has  in  it  the  idea  of  “  mending,  ”  as 
though  the  Apostle  had  written  “for  the  mend¬ 
ing  of  the  Saints,  ”  and  some  of  the  “-earthly 
Saints”  need  this  sort  of  repairing  very  often, 
though  we  have  come  to  attribute  perfect  sanc¬ 
tity,  complete  holiness  to  any  one  who  bears 
this  name. 

But  in  the  Scriptures,  every  one  who  is  born 
of  God  receives  this  name.  Every  one  who  by 
faith  has  accepted  Christ  is  called  a  Saint,  be¬ 
cause  the  saint  nature  has  been  implanted  with¬ 
in  him.  A  diamond  is  a  diamond  though  it  has 
a  flaw  in  it.  We  distinguish  a  tig  from  other 
fruit,  and  so  name  it  long  before  it  is  ripe.  An 
immaturity  has  in  it  the  real  essence  ol  that 
which  is  to  be,  when  it  reaches  perfection. 
When  does  the  young  twig  of  a  tree,  which  the 
nurseryman  plants  out  in  his  orchard  become  an 
apple  tree  ?  Only  after  it  has  grown  and  come 
to  the  years  of  bearing,  and  is  loaded  with 
fruit  ?  Shall  we  never  call  it  an  apple  tree,  until 
it  has  given  us  perfect  fruit  and  plenty  of  it  ? 
Did  not  the  man  put  the  young  tree  into  his  or¬ 
chard  because  it  had  the  apple  nature  in  it? 
And  was  it  not  truly  an  apple  tree  long  before 
It  bore  fruit  ? 

If  we  do  not  get  the  Saint-nature  into  us  be¬ 
fore  we  are  transplanted  to  the  heavenly  land, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  our  ever  becoming 
saints ;  and  if  we  have  only  received  the  Saint- 
nature  as  an  immaturity,  yet  we  are  entitled  to 
the  name,  and  Scripture  applies  it  to  us  all. 
Every  humble  minded  Christian,  every  professed 
disciple  of  o^r  Lord  was  called  a  “Saint”  in  the 
early  church ;  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  these  early  Christians  were  any  better  or 
any  holier  in  life  than  those  in  the  church 
now.  “The  Bible  is  a  strange  book,”  said  a  crit¬ 
icising  sceptic  one  day  to  a  faithful  minister  of 
the  Gospel.  “Yes,”  was  the  reply,  “it  is  a  won¬ 
derful  book.”  “It  has  some  strange  characters 
among  its  Saints”,  continued  the  first  speaker, 
“such  as  David  and  Solomon.  If  such  men  lived 
in  our  day,  we  would  say  that  they  deserved  to 
be  sent  to  the  state’s  prison  for  life.”  “Worse 
than  that,  ”  replied  the  minister,  “  If  they  got 
what  they  deserved  they  would  be  sent  to  hell 
forever.  But,  young  man,  you  are  probably  mis¬ 
taken,  as  to  the  object  of  the  Bible.  It  is  not 
meant  to  show  how  good  men  are,  but  to  show 
how  the  grace  of  God  brings  salvation  to  the 
very  worst  of  men,  and  makes  saints  out  of  the 
vilest  sinners.”  Douglas  P.  Putnam. 


THE  NATIONAL  FLOWER  OF  WALES. 

The  London  Queen  has  an  article  on  “The 
Welshman’s  Leek,”  which  is  the  national  em¬ 
blem  of  the  Welsh.  Many  of  you  young  peo¬ 
ple  may  not  know  how  the  leek  became  the 
National  flower  of  Wales,  and  the  writer  gives 
us  this  interesting  account  of  it.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  sixth  century,  during  the  reign  of 
the  my,thic  King  Arthur,  Cambria,  under  Cad- 
walder,  repulsed  the  invasion  of  the  Saxons,  and 
on  their  way  back,  passing  through  fields  of 
leeks,  the  soldiers  plucked  some  to  eat,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  wants,  and  on  seeing  this,  David, 
one  of  the  chiefs,  suggested  that  they  should 
each  stick  a  leek  in  their  caps,  as  a  sign  that 
they  had  taken  part  in  the  glorious  fight.  Spon¬ 
taneously  every  warrior  thrust  a  sample  of  the 
homely  vegetable  in  his  cap,  and  since  then, 
every  year,  on  March  Ist,  a  great  show  of  mock 
leeks  is  made  amongst  the  Welsh  people.  These 
favors  take  the  shape  of  a  three  inch  upper  part, 
or  rather  the  root  of  the  plant,  fashioned  in 
white  satin,  and  headed  with  a  tuft  of  silver  or 
thread  fringe,  like  those  generally  seen  at  this 
time  of  the  year  (March)  in  some  of  the  shops. 
David,  or  Dewi,  was  a'son  of  Prince  Ceretica, 
who,  finding  out  the  vanity  of  the  world,  left 
his  father’s  court  for  the  cloister,  where  he  led 
a  life  of  holiness.  He  took  the  holy  orders,  built 
twelve  monasteries,  and  eventually  became  arch¬ 
bishop.  Having  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-six  years,  whilst  at  the  See  of 
Minevia,  he  was  canonized,  and  from  that  day 
the  name  of  Minevia  was  changed  into  that  of 
St.  David’s,  and  the  prelate  was  proclaimed  the 
palm  saint  of  Wales,  to  be  specially  honored  on 
March  1. 


A  STORY  ABOUT  ARCH-DEACON  FARRAR. 

A  writer  in  the  Melbourne  Argus  tells  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story  of  Arch- deacon  Farrar: 

“I  remember  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  and 
used  to  sit  at  his  feet  in  school,  we  used  to  play 
upon  his  uncontrollable  emotionalism  in  a  way 
which  showed  that  our  love  of  the  ridiculous 
outweighed  our  respect  for  the  pockets  of  our 
parents.  It  was  our  practice,  on  coming  into 
“form”  to  deposit  our  chimny-pot  hats  carefully 
in  front  of  the  Archdeacon’s  feet,  beneath  his 
desk,  until  they  formed  a  wall  three  deep,  three 
high  and  about  six  broad.  At  a  certain  moment, 
agreed  on  beforehand,  one  boy  would  give  a  pe¬ 
culiarly  idiotic  answer  to  a  question  from  the 
master.  The  next  boy  would  then  be  appealed 
to,  and  he  would  cap  the  folly  of  the  first,  and 
so  down  the  form,  until  the  worthy  man  would  ex¬ 
plode,  yelling  out  his  favorite  word  “Boeotians,” 
and  kicking  out  violently  with  one  or  both  legs 
so  as  to  scatter  the  whole  pyramid  of  hats  into 
the  middle  of  the  room.  Then  our  object  was 
accomplished.  In  the  first  place  he  was  a  little 
annoyed  with  himself  at  the  explosion,  and  dis¬ 
tressed  at  the  damage  to  our  parents’  property ; 
and  then  the  work  of  picking  up  the  hats  and 
choosing  for  them  some  haven  of  safety  was 
good  to  last  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of  what  was 
left  of  the  hour’s  lesson.  You  could  always  tell 
a  “  third  form”  boy  at  Harrow,  in  those  days,  by 
the  exceptionally  dilapidated  condition  of  his 
hat. 


OUTDONE  BY  A  BOY. 

A  lad  in  Boston,  rather  small  for  his  years, 
works  in  an  office  as  errand-boy  for  four  gentle¬ 
men  who  do  business  there.  One  day  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  were  chaffing  him  a  little  about  being  so 
small,  and  said  to  him,  “You  never  will  amount 
to  much ;  you  never  can  do  much  business,  you 
are  too  small.”  The  little  fellow  looked  at 
them.  “Well,”  said  he,  “small  as  I  am,  I  can 
do  something  which  none  of  you  four  men  can 
do.”  “Ah,  what  is  that?”  they  asked.  “I 
don’t  know  as  I  ought  to  tell  you,”  he  replied. 
But  they  were  anxious  to  know,  and  urged  him 
to  tell  what  he  could  do  that  none  of  them  were 
able  to  do.  “I  can  keep  from  swearing!”  said 
the  little  fellow.  Tliere  were  some  blushes  on 
four  manly  faces,  and  there  seemed  to  be  very 
little  anxiety  for  further  information  on  the 
point. 


CHILD’S  WLSDOM. 

There  is  what  might  fairly  be  called  a  “strug¬ 
gle  for  existence”  between  th«  adult  world  and 
the  world  of  childhood.  The  grown  folks  find 
their  existence  hampered  by  %^at  they  suppose 
to  be  unnecessary  and  inexcusable  annoy¬ 
ances  from  the  presence  of  children.  The  chil¬ 
dren  find  their  existence  haiypered  by  what 
they  see  to  be  an  inexeusably  unfair  attitude 
toward  them;  for,  while  children  often  recog¬ 
nize  the  rights  of  their  superiors  ‘  over  them, 
they  also  recognize — more  often  then  they  are 
supposed  to — the  broader  view  of  right  between 
man  and  man.  They  recognize  such  a  thing  as 
“fair  play”  entirely  apart  from  considerations  of 
age  or  size.  A  good  mother  became  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  the  conquering  of  self  was  one 
of  the  first  requisites  to  the  conquering  of  chil¬ 
dren,  through  pathetic  appeal  from  her  little  boy. 
“  Mamma,  ”  said  he,  “  when  you  talk  that  way  to 
me,  I  think  I  had  better  just  go  away  until  you 
get  right  again.  If  I  could  take  you  up  in  my 
arms  and  pet  you,  as  you  do  me  when  I  feel 
cross,  you  would  soon  feel  better,  and  not  scold 
any  more.  But  I’m  not  big  enough  to  do  that, 
and  so  I  think  I  had  better  just  go  away  from 
you  for  a  little  while.”  Did  ever  a  parent  ap¬ 
prehend  a  child’ s  need  better  than  that  child  ap¬ 
prehended  his  mother’s  need?  Was  ever  the 
cause  of  affronted  and  abused  childhood  pleaded 
with  a  simple,  more  innocent,  yet  more  search¬ 
ing,  pathos  than  that  ?  If  the  child  cannot  pun¬ 
ish  you  for  your  wrongs  against  him,  neither 
can  he  take  you  up  in  his  arms  and  soothe  you 
intj  a  better  spirit,  and  so  help  you  to  conquer 
yourself,  whether  or  not  it  helps  him.  The  child 
realizes  this, — do  you? — Sunday  School  Times. 


Nrstl4't  Milk  Food  for  infants  has,  during  £5 
years,  grown  in  favor  with  both  doctors  and 
mothers  throughout  the  world,  and  is  now  un- 
questioMbly  not  only  the  best  substitute  for 
mothers'  milk,  but  the  food  which  agrees  with 
ths  largest  percentage  of  infants.  It  gives 
strength  and  stamina  to  resist  the  weakening 
effects  of  hot  weather,  and  has  saved  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  infants.  To  any  mother  sending 
her  address,  and  mentioning  this  paper,  we  wiS 
send  samples  and  description  of  Nestk’s  Food. 
Tboa  teeming  A  Oo.,  Sole  Agts,  M  Mnmy  SL,  N.  T. 


The  oarmeuU  oTintm  in  this 
picture  ore  cut  from  our  pat¬ 
terns.  We  recommend  Halt's 
Basar  Form  to  our  patrons 
everywhere.—  The  BMteriek 

It  is  adjustable,  and  can  be 
made  to  nt  nbabi.t  kvbrt  size. 


made  to  nt  nbarlt  kvbrt  size. 
When  covered  with  a .  waist 
and  arranged  to  flt  yonr  own 
proportions,  the  Form  be¬ 
comes  an  exact  model  of  your¬ 
self.  Whan  not  in  use  can  be 
folded  and  put  away  like  an 
umbrella.  Write  for  onr  illus¬ 
trated  brochure,  ’’More  Dreeees 

HALL’S  BAZAR 


Of  course,  a  great  many 
women  never  count  the 
cost  of  dresses.  To  sneb 
Hall’s  Bazar  Form  is 
merely  a  luxury.  It  saves 
the  fatigue  o  f  standing 
while  dressee  are  being 
draped,  trimmed,  and  fit¬ 
ted,  and  is  splendid  for  re- 
airanglng  reception  dresses 
but  for  those  whose  posi¬ 
tion  requires  them  to  dree* 
well  on  a  limited  income' 
it  effects  a  wonderful  sav¬ 
ing. 

Price  of  Form, 

Iron  Standard, 

$fl.S0; 

Skirt  sold 
separately  if 
desired  for 
e  $8.H). 

i.  Skirt  with 

t  Wood 

a  '  Standard, 

-  18.00. 

'-  Sent  to  any  ad- 

s  dress  on  receipt 

a  of  price. 


for  Lees  Money.” 

FORM  CO., 


838  Broadway,  New  York. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  A  MOTHER. 

BT  Vlintr,  THX  BVI8B  WRITBR  AND  THKOLOOIAN. 

It  is  better  to  leave  to  your  imagination  all 
the  chang^es  that  the  death  of  our  beloved  mo¬ 
ther  has  brought  us.  In  the  midst  of  absorbing 
occupation,  sorrow  may  sleep  for  a  while,  but 
in  solitude  and  silence  it  revives,  and  one  seems 
to  behold  the  form  of  the  dear  mother  who  was 
so  humble,  so  patient,  so  devoted;  who  sought 
to  bear  every  one’s  burden,  and  to  give  up  her 
own  will,  following  the  example  of  her  Saviour, 
who  came  into  the  world  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister;  who  was  never  preten¬ 
tious  or  exacting,  and  whom  the  slightest  mark 
of  attention  penetrated  with  gratitude.  Her  na¬ 
ture  was  so  tender,  so  loving,  so  easily  touched, 
and  her  heart  so  simple,  that  she  believed  with¬ 
out  effort  and  hoped  without  doubt.  The  bitter 
drop  is  the  sense  of  not  having  made  her  happy, 
as  we  ought  to  have  done. 

A  school  boy  of  Australia  puts  his  youthful 
enthusiasm  into  an  effective  essay  on  total  ab¬ 
stinence  as  follows: 

I  abstain  from  alcoholic  drinks  because  if  I 
would  excel  as  a  cricketer,  Grace  says  “ab¬ 
stain”;  as  a  walker,  Weston  says  “abstain”;  as 
an  ofursman,  Hanlon  says  “abevain”;  as  a  swim¬ 
mer,  Webb  says  “abstain”;  as  a  missionary, 
Livingstone  says  “abstain”;  as  a  doctor,  Clark 
says  “abstain”;  as  a  preacher,  Farrar  says  “ab¬ 
stain.”  Asylums,  prisons,  and  workhouses  re¬ 
peat  the  cry  “absti^!” 

A  Maine  sohool-girl  compared  the  adjective 
“ill"  after  this  original  fashion:  Nominative 
•“iU,”  comparative  “worse,”  superlative  “dead.” 


■Hn 


The  many  troubles  in  yj>ar  hopsehold  will 
tend  to  your  edification,  if  you  strive  to  bear 
them  all  in  gentleness,  patience,  and  kindness. 
Keep  this  ever  before  yon,  and  remember  con¬ 
stantly  that  God’s  loving  ^es  are  upon  you 
amid  all  these  little  worries  and  vexations, 
watching  whether  von  take  them  as  He  would 
desire.  Offer  up  all  such  occasions  to  Him,  and 
if  sometimes  vou  are  put  out,  and  give  way  to 
impatience,  do  not  m  discouraged,  but  make 
haste  to  regain  your  lost  composiire.T-Francie^  De 
Sales. 


MILK 


Nestles 


FOOD 


AN  IITFANT  PHILOSOPHER. 

Nathan  Haskell  Dole  in  Book  News  tor  March 
tells  an  admirable  Boston  story  .  A  little  rirl  of 
four  or  five  summers  had  been  invited  to  Welles¬ 
ley  College  to  a  children’s  party,  mven  by  a  for¬ 
mer  President,  who  was  very  fond  of  children. 
Afterwards  when  the  little  girl  was  told  that 

Miss - was  going  to  be  married  and  leave 

Wellesley,  she  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept.  She 
was  told  that  her  kind  friend  was  not  going  far 
away  and  she  could  see  her  a^n,  but  the  uttle 
girl  refused  to  be  comforted :  “It  is  not  the  near¬ 
ness,  and  it  is  not  the  famess,”  she  wailed,  "but 
it  is  the  never- the-sameness  that  makes  me  cry.” 
Was  that  not  worthy  of  the  Concord  Scho^  of 
Philosophy  ? 


DEUCIOUS  MINCE  PIES 

EVCRY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR. 


HHiV/nun 


LINE 


SUCH  (j_  fgfiii  Steamships 


CONDENSED 

/\ioce 

neat 


Steamers  every  Saturday  from  New  York  to 
GLASGOW  and  LONDONDEJRBI, 
From,Pier  41,  N.  R.,  foot  of  West  24th  St. 

DETONIA,  May  9, 6:80  AM.  I  ETHIOPIA,  Mav  80,  IO-AOam. 
ANCHORI  A.  May  16,  noon.  I  FURN  ESSIA,  June  6. 5:80  am 

CITY  OF  ROME,  May  28,  5  a.m.,  June  27, 9  A.M. 
Bates  for  Saloon  Psssage. 

By  S.  S.  CITY  OF  BOMKI,  fifiO  and  np'wards,  according 
to  accommodation  and  location  of  room. 

Other  steamers  of  the  line,  950  and  upwards. 
Second  Cabin,  fiSO.  Steerage  S90. 
Passengers  booked  at  throngh  rates  to  or  from  any  city 
in  Great  Britain  or  on  the  Continent. 

Drafts  on  London  sold  at  lowest  rate*. 

For  Book*  of  Toius,  Ticket*,  or  further  Information 

HENDERSON  BROTHERS^ . 

7  BOWLiya  OREEX.  NEW  TORE  . 
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IVith  Liszt  for  My  Master 

By  BTELKA  WILLHBIM  ILLOFSKY 

A  Valuable  Article  for  Every  Piano  Student 
SEE  MAY  NUMBER  OF 

The  Ladie^  Home  Journal 


Musical  Helps  and  Vocal  Hints 

*  I  'HE  success  of  the  articles  “  Musical  Helps  and  Vocal  Hints,” 
published  in  the  Journal,  has  encouraged  the  Editor  to 
arrange  for  an  entire  series  of  articles  which  will  take  up  every 
point  that  may  enter  into  the  aspirations  of  music-loving  girls, 
or  those  interested  in  the  voice.  The  best-known  singers  will 
write  for  this  series,  including 

CLARA  LOUISE  KELLOGG  ANNIE  LOUISE  CARY 
EMMA  JUCH  MINNIE  HAUK 

CHRISTINE  NILSSON  MARY  HOWE 

SIMS  REEVES  RAFAEL  JOSEFFY 

MADAME  ALBANI  SIGNOR  CAMPANINI 

11^=^  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  will  be  mailed 
to  any  address  from  now  to  January,  1892, 
balance  of  this  year,  on  receipt  of  only  50  Cts. 
CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


roa  owe  to  younelf  ud  roar  f amlljr 
I  times,  to  ^  the  most  rune  for  tout 


during  these-l 
money.  Yon 


The  favorite  plan  for  the  use  of.the  $2,800,000 
repaid  to  this  State  on  account  of  the  Direct 
Tax,  seems  to  be  that  suggested  by  ex-Senator 
Warner  Miller,  namely,  to  use  the  money  in 
founding  a  grand  Adirondack  State  Forest  Park. 
In  Mr.  Miller’s  opinion,  as  expressed  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Ciommittee,  all  the  lands  needed 
by  the  State  in  the  Adirondack  wilderness  could 
be  bought  for  $2,800,000,  if  a  bargain  were  made 
with  owners  that  they  could  cut  off  trees  larger 
than  twelve  inches  in  diameter  for  twelve  years 
to  come.  Then- the  forest  would  come  mrma- 
nently  into  the  possession  of  the  State.  In  Mr. 
Miller’s  opinion,  unless  this  great  opportunity 
is  embnu^  within  three  years,  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  forests  will  be  destroyed. 


in  the  early  part  of  1886  by  sixty  members  of 
the  United  Watch  Case  Makers.  Shares  are  held 
at  $25  each,  no  person  is  allowed  to  hold  more 
than  eighty  shai^,  and  each  shareholder  is  en¬ 
titled  to  only  one  vote. 

Work  was  begun  with  nine  men.  A  suitable 
plant  had  been  purchased,  and  the  workshop 
was  stocked  with  all  the  necessary  tools  and 
enough  gold  to  keep  the  men  busy  for  at  least  a 
week.  Ilie  plan  was  a  perfect  success.  Before 
the  week  was  out  more  men  wore  taken  in  and 
the  facilities  for  turning  out  watch  cases  were 
extended.  The  experiment  has  been  going  on 
five  years  and  every  month  of  its  existence  at 
least  one  new  man  has  been  employed.  There 
are  now  ninety-five  happy  watch  case  makers, 
working  for  wages  as  good,  if  not  better,  than 
those  of  any  other  man  who  follows  that  trade, 
and  holding  an  interest  in  the  profits  that  accrue 
from  their  labor. 

Another  successful  co-operative  business  is  a 
bakery  on  Myrtle  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  with  800 
shareholders,  doing  a  good  wholesale  business. 
A  very  interesting  experiment  is  that  of  the 
Solidarity  Co-operative  Shirt  Makers,  who  went 
into  business  under  the  auspices  of  a  section  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor  three  years  ago.  Their 
headquarters  are  on  the  first  floor  of  770  Third 
avenue.  The  company  consists  of  three  young 
women  who  run  the  entire  business.  With 
money  furnished  by  D.  A.  49  three  years  ago, 
these  young  women,  with  two  more  who  have 
since  withdrawn,  bought  the  raw  material  out 
of  which  shirts  are  made  and  hired  a  man  to 
cut  it  properly.  They  then  made  a  lot  of  shirts, 
and  induced  good  union  men  to  buy  them. 
With  the  money  they  bought  more  raw  material 
and  made  more  shirts,  and  this  they  have  been 
doing  ever  since.  They  manage  to  have  a  good 
time  over  their  work,  and  have  enou^  steady 
customers  to  insure  a  fair  income.  They  say 
that  if  more  people  would  buy  co-operative  shirts 
it  would  be  a  neat  help  to  hundreds  of  poor 
girls,  who  woiud  like  to  make  their  living  m  a 
more  pleasant  way  than  by  drudging  twelve 
hours  a  day  for  a  pittance  of  a  salary.  This 
shop  is  unable  to  compete  with  large  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  market  because  each  girl  receives 
nearly  one-half  again  as  much  as  any  shirtmaker 
who  works  for  a  manufacturer. 

W’hat  a - (Story) ! 

For  Nearalcia,  a  novel  cure— which  we  hardly  believe  If  tme, 
will  ever  become  popular— Is  vouched  for.  It  Is  said,  by  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  tbe  New  York  Son.  An  Irish  girl  In  Paterson,  N. 
J.,  had  suffered  with  Neuralgia  of  the  head  and  face  until  al¬ 
most  frantic  with  pain;  actually  beating  tbe  wall  with  her 
head  to  cause  Insenriblllty.  Her  employer  having  heard  that  a 
Dr.  Terc  had  cored  rheumatism  by  the  sting  of  a  wasp,  asked 
the  girl  If  she  would  try  It.  With  courage  bom  of  despair,  she 
exclaimed  “Any  other  torture  would  be  a  pleasure  beside  this.” 
A  yellow  wasp  was  obtained,  and  vexed  Into  stinging  her  face. 
Within  a  few  moments  the  min  ceased,  the  girl  fell  asleep,  and 
strange  to  say,  never  again  had  an  attack  of  neuralgia.  Well, 
we  don't  blame  her.  The  remedy  was  probably  too  heroic  for  a 
second  dose.  A  learned  specialist  when  told  this  yam  re¬ 
marked,  “  The  pain  may  have  stopped  temporarily,  but  It 
could  only  have  been  temporary.”  Continued  be,  “  It  Is  a  fact 
that  a  sudden  shock  to  Inflamed  and  painful  nerves  will  stop 
pain,”  but  the  remedy  Is  worse  than  the  disease,  as  many  un¬ 
thinking  people  In  after  years  And  out,  who  apply  flery  and 
dangerous  compounds  externally  to  stop  Neuralgia  and  Rheu- 
mausm.  Thev  only  continue  to  shock  their  nervous  system, 
imorant  of  the  fact  that,  as  in  the  morphine  or  alcohol  habit 
their  mental  and  moral  nature  Is  thus  gradually  being  destroy¬ 
ed.  “  Make  haste  slowly.  If  you  expect  to  cure  any  nerve  dis¬ 
ease  ”  was  the  advice  to  a  lady  by  a  friend  who  had  been  cured 
of  chronic  Neuralgia  by  using  for  some  time  Johnson’s  Ano¬ 
dyne  Liniment  Inhaled,  taken  internally,  and  applied  external¬ 
ly,  as  advised  In  the  wrapper  around  every  bottle.  Neuralgia 
Is  a  fever  or  Inflammation  of  the  nerves,  and  only  by  degrees 
can  any  inflammation  be  cored;  and  then  only  by  an  anodyne 
treatment.  Old  Dr.  Johnson  bad  this  In  bis  mind  when  he  de¬ 
vised  his  Anodme  Liniment;  a  remedy  now  knov  n  to  nearly 
every  one,  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Surely,  a  medicine  without 
real  merit  could  not  have  survived  for  eighty  years  as  this  one 
has  done. 


WE  FABHCR  AND  THE  TARIFF.  to  glorj.  Let  us  rei 
Q.  ,  J  n  XT  a  of  Howard  Crosby,  i 

:  Since  you  have  permitted  G.  H.  S.  example  press  on 

statements  upon  the  above  topic,  the  land  of  reunion. 
4m  asserts  is  the  “one  Qhief  ground 
er  has  for  complaint,”  I  suppose 
ot  be  out  of  plaoe  for  one  who  differs 

to  ask  for  space  in  your  valuable  ~ 

call  the  attention  of  farmers  to  some  SHAKEN  ] 

7  the  tariff  is  a  benefit,  rather  than  The  Medical  Becc 
tage,  to  them.  which  may  be  usefi 


to  glory.  Let  us  resolve  to  cherish  the  memory 
of  Howard  Crosby,  and  under  the  incentive  of 
his  example  press  on  by  fidelity  to  every  duty,  to 


'^Iflricultural  IDcpartincnt. 


SHAKEN  MILK  FOB  FOOD. 


7  the  tariff  is  a  benefit,  rather  than  The  Medical  Record  prints  some  si^gestions 
tage  to  them.  which  may  be  useful  to  a  class  of  patients  who 

i  j.  are  unable,  from  one  cause  or  another,  to  use 

Iways  seemed  to  me  that  tariff  re-  tjJey  crave: 

d  free  traders  should  disregard  the  A  stout,  florid  gentleman  of  about  sixty  years, 

must  be  patent  to  all  fair  thinkers,  is  subject  to  the  usual  disturbances  from  dnnk- 

accumuUtion  of  well-paid  laborers,  ing  even  the  best  quality  of  mUk.  The  prej^- 
-  -  .  .j.  tion  now  BO  popular  under  the  name  of  milk- 

and  manufacturers  m  our  cities,  gjjake,  ”  at  an  extremely  low  temperature,  too, 
and  villages,  establishes  a  line  of  cus-  agrees  with  him  perfectly,  and  is  readily  and 
for  the  farmers,  who  buy  ninety  per  speedily  digested.  Another  case  is  that  of  a 
o»  wh..  .h.,  „d  their  e.t  from 

American  farmer,  whereas,  if  the  same  la-  milk  diet,  but  who  met  me  with  the  fatiguing 
,  mechanics,  and  manufacturers  were  at  statement  that  it  was  alwavs  disastrous  to  him. 
in  foreign  country  Tn^king  the  same  Lime-water  did  not  better  the  matter.  I  advised 

for  118  thev  would  not  buv  five  ner  cent  violently  agitated  by  Shaking  or  beat- 

lor  tney  would  not  tmy  nve  per  cent.  .  ^  comminution  of  its  massive 

what  they  eat  from  the  American  farmer,  elements,  the  oil  and  the  casein,  and  their  thor- 
loreover,  these  same  laborers,  mechanics,  and  ough  diffusion  in  the  whole  of  the  fluid  portion ; 
umufacturers  are  keeping  other  men  at  work  this  preparation  to  be  taken  in  small  portions 

II  j  ..u  „  _ *  mwA  until  the  teacupful  was  finished.  This  was  duly 

U  around  them,  for  they  must  be  clad  and  "^^complighed  6y  means  of  a  conical  tin  cup, 
Farmed  and  boused ;  and  in  addition,  these  men  g^ch  as  is  used  by  bartenders,  being  closelv  fit- 
rho  are  making  their  clothing,  mining  their  ted  over  the  top  of  a  glass  of  milk,  and  the 
oal.  building  their  houses,  printing  their  news-  whole  vigorously  shaken  for  some  time  just 

’  ,  j  .  11  *1.  _ 1,  . _ before  drinking  (in  sips,  as  directed) .  The  re- 

1,  and  doii^  all  other  necessary  work  for  really  charming.  His  own  report  was, 

are  additional  customers  for  the  Amen-  “Here’s  a  man  who  never  has  dared,  in  many 
er.  Certainly  well-paid  waige-earners  years,  to  drink  a  glass  of  milk,  but  who  now 
he  food  producers,  are  much  better  cus-  takes  it  in_  tlM  new  way  every  day ,  and  is  build- 

for  such  producers,  than  poorly  paid  milk  just  drawn  from  the  cow,  is 

^  ruers  in  a  foreign  country.  When  our  also  important  for  infants  and  weakly  persons; 
MtoMer  is  disidiled,  we  suffer.  If  the  farmers  but  most  people  can  do  admirably  well,  I  opine, 
Miiit  in  protecting  their  customers,  who  are  “shaken  milk.”  Judging  from  my  own  ex- 

■ _ perience,  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  predict 

manufacturers  and  those  brought  into  em-  the  future  the  medical  and  other  attend- 

yment  by  them,  they  are  increasing  their  ants  in  typjipid  cases,  perhaps  in  infantile  dis- 
market,  and  deriving  benefit  from  the  orders,  and  in  many  others  in  which  patients 

refuse  everything  in  the  way  of  “sick-diet,”  and 
.  _  .  J.  .o/n  T  .  crave  everything  which  they  must  be  denied, 

or  ten  years  previous  to  1861,  I  was  a  farmer  ticularly  as  to  those  who  “^nnot  take  milk,  ” 
the  Stote  of  Delaware.  For  twenty  -  nine  ^iu  find  the  solution  of  the  perplexing  but  es- 
after  that  I  was  a  manufacturer  in  Phila-  sential  problem  by  providing,  as  an  indispensa- 
phia.  Now  I  am  a  farmer  and  fruit-grower  in  utensil,  the  bar-room  tin,  and  regularly  using 
*1,  •IT  J  i  it  in  the  preparation  of  shaken  milk.  A  dilu- 

ifomm.  Ywr  correspondent  s  argument  tion  of  milk,  one- tenth  of  water  “  scalded,  ” 
ut  the  tariff  mcreasing  the  price  of  goods,  not  boiled,  and  taken  hot,  or  even  ordinary  hot 
bat  little  weight  when  I  compare  the  price  milk,  is  a  noble  stimulant  (versus  alcohol)  in 
goods  from  1845  to  1860 — when  we  were  liv-  threatened  collapse,  and  in  debility  in  general. 

_ A.,*;.... _ .Vo.  J*  H  shaken  also,  it  must  prove  invaluable  in  a 

^  under  duties  so  low,  that  it  was  almost  free  ^  ^  jg 

,e — with  the  price  at  which  they  can  now  be  naore  suitable,  as  in  some  febrile  conditions, 
ht,  after  nearly  thirty  years  of  high  duties,  cracked  ice  may  be  added  to  milk  before  shak 
nt  prices  being  twenty -five  per  cent,  less  lastly,  when  the  taste  is  fastidious, 

^  ..  strawberry  or  other  fruit- syrup,  or  any  other 

approved  ingredient,  may  also  be  introduced. 
|Now  suppose  yon  lower  the  duties,  what  _ 

pect  will  that  have  upon  the  farmer  t  Im-  weevils  in  corn. 

iediately  the  country  will  be  flood^  with  the  Southern  States,  es- 

oreign  product,  and  our  well  -  {>aid  workmen  pecially  in  Texas,  it  being  perhaps  the  warmest 
nnst  go  out  of  employment,  or  have  their  climate,  are  troubled  with  weevils  in  their  com ; 
rages  cut  down.  Throw  them  out  of  employ-  ***  fact,  one-fourth  of  the  corn  gathered  in  Texas 

_ .  _ _  is  destroyed,  or  greatly  damaged,  by  the  weevil. 

nent,  and  they  become  tramps,  or  hunt  up  g’^  ^^yg  of“%eepi4  the  weevil 

ome  agricultural  pursuit,  and  thus  cease  bemg  from  getting  in  the  crib,  or  in  the  com  at  least; 
instomers,  but  become  competitors  of  the  farm-  but  the  best  way,  and  that  which  is  most  profit- 
T.  If  they  accept  lower  wages,  they  are  not  so  r1>1®  to  farmers,  is  to  first  gather  their  com 

_ , _ ....  „  ..oiA  early,  before  the  insect  has  time  to  deposit  its 

,ood  custcnners  as  before,  for  a  man  poorly  paid  ahuck,  or  in  between  the  grains  of 

rovides  less  for  his  table  than  when  well  paid;  com  near  where  they  are  pegged  to  the  cob. 
Dce,  under  either  condition,  the  surplus  of  Each  load  of  com  thus  gathered  and  hauled  to 
ricultural  products,  that  which  goes  for  ex-  ^i*®  crib,  for  each  two  wagon  loads,  scatter  thor- 

-HI--  J  ixT  1 u  li.  oughly,  after  the  com  is  thrown  into  the  crib, 

Kirt.  wiU  be  increased.  We  know  how  difficult  ^  g„4’etful  of  salt.  This  not  only  keeps  the 

t  is  now  to  dispose  of  our  small  surplus  at  a  weevil  out,  but  makes  every  shuck,  ana  even 

lair  price.  Increase  it,  and  the  difficulty  in-  the  cob,  sufficiently  salty  to  make  the  stock 
Teases,  with  Russia  and  India  in  competition.  than  eager  to  demur ^ery  fibre  that  may 

■r  t:,  J.  cij.  J.  ^1.  ^  1  i  -1  be  thrown  in  their  reach.  One  very  detrimental 

In  the  Eastern  States  the  farmer  voluntarily  ppjjjf  must  be  observed  in  keeping  the  weevil 
axes  himself  with  the  expensive  necessity  of  out  in  this  w^y,  and  that  is,  the  salt  will  de- 
utilizers,  in  order  that  he  may  have  a  better  stroy  the  germ  of  the  corn  enough  to  make 
rield.  Sometimes  this  tax  will  amount  to  a  it  unsafe  for  seed ;  therefore  it  would  be  nmes- 
i.  .  u-  •  ij  i  1.  ij  i  sary  to  select  seed  corn,  and  preserve  it  from 
urge  percentage  of  his  yield,  yet  he  would  not  ^y  other  means. 

Mnk  of  omitting  it,  lest  the  crop  should  be  a  — 

ilure.  Now  when  he  has  raised  a  good  crop,  Rural  and  Farm  Items, 

is  equally  important  that  he  have  the  best  Hessian  flies  and  chinch  bugs  are  reported  to 


The  farmers  all  over  the  Southern  States,  es- 


ure.  Now  when  he  has  raised  a  good  crop,  Rural  and  Farm  Items, 

is  equally  important  that  he  have  the  best  Hessian  flies  and  chinch  bugs  are  reported  to 
ket  that  can  be  found,  and  that  market  is  be  working  in  a  number  of  Kansas  counties, 
lere  in  these  United  States,  where  the  people  Such  a  crop  outlook  as  that  now  presented 
ho  are  engaged  in  other  pursuits  than  farm-  h®®  been  known  in  the  West  for  ten  years. 
Tig  are  busily  engaged  at  fair  wages.  Call  the  The  Roumanian  government  has  issued  orders 
riff  a  tax,  if  you  please,  but  the  trifle  it  adds 

»  the  farmer’s  expenses,  is  a  very  profitable  ^n  increase  of  thirty-eight  per  cent,  in  the 
nvestment,  if  it  helps  to  secure  him  a  better  Kansas  acre^e  of  wheat  is  confirmed  by  the 
ket  for  his  products  than  he  could  have  Kansas  Agricultural  Bureau, 
ithout  it,  and  that  it  does  give  us  customers  Market  gardeners  find  that  in  growing  toma- 
or  our  products,  who  can  denv?  Rancher.  toes  under  glass,  the  old  plants  cut  down  suc- 


irithout  it,  and  that  it  does  give  us  customers  Market  gardeners  find  that  in  growing  toma- 
[or  our  products,  who  can  denv?  Rancher.  toes  under  glass,  the  old  plants  cut  down  suc- 
_  ceed  better  than  young  seedlings. 

’  ITin  V CLUNTARY  CONVERT.  ^  Neufchatel,  or  Swiss  cheese  is  being  made  in 

Farmington,  Me.,  with  great  success,  and  a  big 
The  wrife  of  the  Grand  Duke  Sergius  of  Russia,  market  has  been  found  for  it. 
i  lady  better  known  as  the  Princess  Elizabeth  Reindeer  flesh  is  being  imported  into  Ham- 
)f  Hesse,  and  a  grand- daughter  of  the  Queen  of  burg  and  sold  at  thirteen  cents  per  pound.  It 
ngland,  was  lately  received  into  the  Russian  gr^tly  lik^,  and  regular  supplies  will  be  ob- 
’  ,  ,.  .  „  J  *.  A  XU  i  tamed  from  the  Arctic  zones, 

reek  CJhurch.  It  is  well  understood  that  the  c.  i-  u  x  *  •  ux  x  i-  xxi 

.  J  1  X  XI  A  1  1  A  XU  English  steamer  freight  rates  on  live  cattle 

shange  is  made  reluctantly,  and  solely  for  the  gj.g  to  $5  a  head  from  New  York.  Busi- 

urpose  of  escaping  constant  annoyance,  and  se-  ness  is  dull.  British  markets  are  quiet  for 
nring  a  domestic  peace  which  she  has  not  been  American  cattle,  the  present  supply  coming 


rmitted  to  enjoy  in  Russia,  although  tbe  mar- 
B  contract  between  her  husband  and  herself 
rofesaed  to  guarantee  to  her  freedom  of  relig- 


largely  from  Ireland  and  the  Ckintinent. 

The  wool  crop  in  Australia  this  year  is  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  colonies,  and  will 
reach  $100,000,000  in  value.  There  will  be  20,- 


A  TOICE  FROM  THE  SILENT  SIDE. 


ons  opinions  and  worship.  The  same  kind  of  000,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  export.  The  colo- 
moral  suasion,”  in  defiance  of  the  same  guaran-  nies  are  said  to  be  extremely  anxious  to  trade 

ies,  has  been  persistently  tried  upon  the  Prin-  United  States. _ 

Marie  of  Mecklenburg,  tbe  wife  of  the  Rus¬ 
lan  Grand  Duke  Vladmir,  but  not  with  the 

e  resnlts,  the  German  Princess  having  de-  Mrs.  Helen  Campbell  writes  in  The  Chautau- 
Ki  very  emphatically  that  she  will  never  for-  quan  for  June  on  “  Domestic  Service.”  She  has 
e  the  Lutheran  faith  in  which  she  was  educat-  collated  a  large  number  of  testimonies  from 

„  working  girls,  and  finds  among  them  these 
and  which  she,  at  matiue  age,  cordially  counts  against  the'usual  order  of  mistresses : 
dopted.  There  is  no  possibility  of  misunder-  1.  That  mistresses  do  not  know  what  a  day’s 

work  means,  and  will  seldom,  if  ever,  guarantee 


dopted.  There  is  no  possibility  of  misunder- 
ading  her  position,  now  and  hereafter. 


Thi.  P^ni>m  o,  P™ce^.  who 

kVe  married  into  the  royal  family  of  Russia,  in  eially  in  tne  position  of  child’s  nurse, 
ite  of  the  guaranties  that  were  given  before  2.  That  a  comfortably  warm  and  decently  fur- 
d  that  their  convictions  should  be  respect-  nished  room,  with  separate  beds,  if  two  must 
reflects  badly  oirthe  good  faith  of  the  pow-  ^  unknown,  and  decent  ap- 

•'  "  1^  rtnint.mpnt.a  fnr  TnAftls  AnnallT  an 


that  be  in  Russia.  But  perhaps  they  think  3_  That  even  where  the  servant  is  willing  to 
hey  are  doing  God  service  in  converting  here-  take  less  wages,  the  mistress  is  seldom  willing 
ica  to  the  Holy  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  even  the  heaviest  work  arranged  for— this 

ough  they  have  to  break  their  own  solemn  meaning  carrying  wal  up  many  flights  of  stairs, 
1  ,  X  ,  ..  scrubbing  pavements,  washing,  etc. 

leages  to  ao  ir.  ,  ^  That  often  a  livery  is  required,  thus  setting 

'  the  servant  apart,  and  forcing  her  to  take  a  so¬ 

cial  position  which  most  regard  as  degrading. 

5.  That  there  is  seldom  any  pla^  but  the 
X  -1  n.  X  A  X  A  XI.  ^  .  .1  kitchen  for  receiving  visitors,  nor  any  security 

Sion  April  2l8t,  adopted  the  following  mmute  from  espionage,  whether  they  are  male  or  fe- 


pointments  for  meals  equally  so. 

3.  That  even  where  the  servant  is  willinG 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  HOWARD  CROSBY. 

The  Presbyterian  Ministers’  Association  in 


regard  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  male. 


hich  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  J.  Van-  The  servant  is  often  treated  by  the  mis- 

iTkfl  nf  Rrnnkivn  •  ”  tiess  as  if  her  place  and  work  were  contempti- 

L  ’  -xx  ^  •  X  A  X  A  AX  .  ^^®i  uud  children  are  allowed  to  take  the  same 

The  committee  ap^mted  to  draft  a  mmute  in  attitude. 

^*^^x  respectfully  These  points  give  the  reasons  of  reasonable, 

nut  the  following  report:  though tml  girls,  many  of  whom  have  had  per- 

We  axe  paij^uUyronscious  of  our  inability  to  gonal  experience  of  precisely  the  difficnlties  em- 
coro  m  words  a  true  estimate  of  our  dej^ted  bodied  here,  and  who  earnestly  wish  to  see 
retl^,  or  to  TOnvey  to  others  the  Muse  of  loss  domestic  service  elevated  and  made  possible, 
rhi^  OOB^  to  us  with  the  thought  that  we  Precisely  the  same  order  of  objection  is  found 
“**^A*®®  *^®  in  another  collection  of  statements  made  chiefly 

onnders  of  this  association  and  contributed  by  Irish  domestics,  with  a  few  German  and 


onnd^  of  this  asaociation  and  contnbuted  by  Irish  domestics,  with  a  few  German  and 
ore  than  aiw  other  man  to  its  pi^penty  and  Swedish  testimonies  added.  Nearly  fifty  of 
efulness.  His  instant  presraoe  bright  light  these  are  before  me,  representing  all  grades  of 
d  swmtnew  to  our  meeting.  His  hro^  intelligence  for  this  class.  They  are  often  pa- 
olarsmp,  to  earnest  ranvictio^  of  ixuth,  thetic,  often  full  of  humor,  and  as  often  quite 
poutive  ntteran(»  of  what  he  believ^,  and '  anconscious  sommaries  of  the  evils  encountered, 
quick  resentment  of  what  seemed  to  him  nn- 

5  <»  wrong,  were  tempered  by  humility  - 

word  God  and  a  large-hearted  chari^  toward  Ckioperation  in  Labor. 

With  all  the  errors  they  have  to  answer  for, 
said  what  he  thc^hti  and  this  may  be  set  down  to  the  credit  side  of  the 
™  ■  account  of  the  Knights  of  Labor :  They  were  the 

first  to  attempt  to  equalize  matters  between  men 
diffe^  wito  him  m  tbea  g^d  Women  in  the  libor  field.  They  insisted  on 
®q“al  pay  for  equal  work  for  both  s^xes,  and  ex- 
a  pelled  from  the  order  a  member  who  had  beatecf 
n  m  understanding  and  a  child  in  malice.  In 

large  sympathy  for  the  suffering  and  sorrow-  t  xi.  i  _x  *  xu  x  x*.  i.- 

ul  he  was  full  of  good  works  and  alms  deeds  ,  P®>^  o/  the  century  the  wwking 


large  symparny  lor  tne  suKermg  ana  sorrow-  ,  xi.  i  _x  *  xu  x  x*.  i.- 

ul  he  was  full  of  good  works  and  alms  deeds  ,  *1)®  c®nt“iT  th®  wiping 


hich  he  did.  In  his  devotion  to  the  Church  be  ^0“®“  and  children  in  factories 

an  able  preacher  and  a  faithful  pastor.  In  his  'a  ^  were  often  stimulate  to 

for  good  government  and  soaal  order  he  grater  energy  by  the  application  of  the  cowhide. 


as  a  foremost  citiz-n.  With  a  diligence  that 
yer  spared  bimaelf  he  counted  each  day  by  its 
utes  of  golden  ^portunity  and  sought  to 
lem  them  all.  The  source  and  centre  of  to 


There  is  something  fundamentally  wrong  in 
le  conditions  of  labor  when  in  a  city  like  this 
,000  able-bodied  men  are  supported  by  their 
ives.  Making  due  allowance  for  the  dissipated 


e  was  his  consecration  to  Christ.  His  last  and  the  incompetent,  there  are  many  thousands 
nflict  was  to  greatest  triumph.  With  the  ®f  these  men  who  could  gladly  be  the  bread 


^  ind  that  was  pimroed  clasped  in  to  own,  to  winners  of  their  families  could  they  procure 
'  ’’dlike  faith  attested  the  victory  that  over*  work. 


the  world. 


3  victory 
of  G^, 


well  done  1 1  Co-operation  has  proved  snccessful  in  a  few 


ongh  we  are  distressed  f<w  him  as  David  was  oases,  at  least,  in  this  city.  The  Solidarity 
JwMtban,  we  rejoice  that  he  hat  tetered  in-  Watch  Case  Company  of  Brooklyn  was  formed 


THREE  GREAT  LIMITED  TRAINS. 

The  New  York  Central  in  the  Lead.  The  Ordinary 
Laxarie.  of  Travel  Surpassed. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  the  most  famous  passenger 
train  in  tbe  world  has  been  the  daily  New  York  and  ^i- 
cago  Limited,  over  tbe  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  Railroad.  The  immense  popularity  of  this  service 
eventually  created  a  greater  demand  for  accommodations 
than  could  be  supplied  by  a  single  train,  and  rendered 
necessary  the  establishment  of  two  additional  trains  the 
peers  in  every  respect  of  the  New  York  and  Chicago  Lim¬ 
ited,  known  resnectively  as  the  8ontb-western  Limited 
and  the  North  Snore  Limited.  These  three  great  trains 
now  leave  Grand  Central  Station  every  dav  in  the  year, 
at  KhOO  A.M.,  18:00  noon  and  4:fi0  p.m.,  respectively,  the  en¬ 
tire  service  representing  the  perfection  of  modern  pas¬ 
senger  transportation. 

The  achievement  of  the  Wagner  Palace  Car  Company, 
by  which  the  drawing  room,  sleeping,  buffet  and  dining 
cars  over  the  Yanderhilt  lines  are  operated,  have  been  so 
great  that  the  Wagner  Company  now  takes  a  foremost 
position  in  catering  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  bad¬ 
ness  and  pleasure  travel  in  this  country. 


Place  of  residence _ _ 

Clipped  from  the  |ityatt0eU5t. 


will  travel  In  the  moet  comfortable  man'  er  who  Is  carrtw 
to  points  Weet,  North weat  or  Bouibweet  In  one  of  the 
SOLID  YBSTIBULB  EXPRESS  TRAINS 
which  run  dally  between  Chicago  aa<l  Council  BluSe  (wltl 
through  Sleeper  to  Omaha).  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  (wltl 
through  Sleeper  to  Denver),  Chicago  and  St.  Joseph,  anf 
Chicago  and  Denver  and  Pueblo  vis  Colorado  Springs;  ove 
THE  GREAT  ROCK  ISLAND  ROUTE. 

Elegant  Pay  Coaches,  Sleepers,  Reclining  chair  Cars  am 
(east  ot  the  Hlesourl  River)  Pining  Oars,  ail  heated  b) 
steam  from  the  locomotive  (Sewell's  system)  Superb  Pit 
lug  Hotels  weet  of  SL  Joseph  and  Kansas  City. 

THE  FAMOUS  ALBERT  LEA  ROUTE 
Is  tbe  favorite  to  and  from  Hlnneapoll,s  St.  Paul,  Water 
town,  Sioux  Falls  and  all  points  North  and  Northwee 
For  tickets,  maps,  time  tables,  land  folders,  Wkstuu 
TiUHii,  or  desired  Information,  addiees  •f 

E.  ST.  JOHN,  CHICAGO.  8EBASTU9 

General  Manager.  Gan.  Ticket  &  Pata.  Ag 

OBCt  L.  Bhodks,  Aes't  Gen.  Pass,  agent,  bea^i 
quarters,  Chicago;  Sax.  F  Botd,  ae^'tOen.  Ticket  k  Paw 
Agent,  headquarters,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


!  A  CONDENSED  FOOD 


Ask  your  grocer  for 

THE  CLEVELAND  COOK  BOOK, 

(free),  containing  over  350  proved  receipts.  If  he  does 
not  have  it.  send  stamp  and  address  to  the  Cleveland 
Baking  Powder  Co.,  81  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  and  a 
copy  will  be  mailed  you.  Please  mention  this  i>aper. 


F.  A.  FERRIS  &  COMPANY. 


Grand,  Upright  and  Square. 
Moderate  Prices. 

TO  BENT,  INSIALHENTa  AND  EXCHANGEtal 

6th  Ave.yCor.  16th  St.gN.T* 


Liebig  COMPANY’S 

EXTRACT  OF  BEEF 

“IN  DARKEST  AFRICA,” 

“By  Henry  M.  Stanley.” 

“The  Liehio  Componi/’a  Extract  was  of  the  choicest.”— 
Paoe  »,  FoL  L 

“Liebig  and  meat  sonps  had  to  be  prepared  in  sufflcient 
quantities  to  serve  out  cupfuls  to  each  weakened  man  as 
he  stag^r^  hi.”— Pope  8»,  Fd  1. 

“One  Madi  managed  to  crawl  near  my  tent.  *  *  He 
was  at  once  borne  to  a  fire  and  laid  within  a  few  inches 
of  it,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  pint  of  hot  broth  made 
from  the  LtebtQ  Conmany's  Extract  of  Beef  we  restored 
him  to  his  senses.”— Pope  66.  Fol.  2. 


Genuine  only  with  fac-timile* 
of  J.  von  Liebig’s  tignatwre 
in  blue  ink  across  label,  tnus : 


CONTINENTAL 

Insurance  Company 
OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Extract  from  Statement  made  January  tat,  1891. 


Cash  Capital . Sl.OOO.OOO  M 

Reserves  for  Insurance  In  force,  etc...  g,985,3S8  71 

Net  Surplus .  1,608,680 

Policy  Holders  Surplus .  8,608,680 

Gross  Assets .  5,587,048  84 


Safety  Fund  Policies  Issued. 

F.  C.  MOOflE.  President . 

CYRUS  PECK,  Ifice-Prea't  and  Sec'/. 

HENRY  EVANS,  2d  Vice-Prea’t  and  Sec’y  Agenciea'Depi 
EDWARD  LANNING,  WM.  A.  HOLMAN,  Asst  See’ya. 

Main  Office,  100  Broadway,  New  TorL 

C.  H.  DUTCHER,  Secretary  Brooklyn  Dept., 

Court  and  Montague  Streets,  Brooklyn,  N.  T 
J.  J.  McDonald,  Manager  Western  Dept., 

Rialto  Building,  C!hicago,  Ill 
R.  J.  TAYLOR,  Gen.  Adjuster. 

GEO.  E.  KLINE,  Aset,  to  Gen.  Manager 

D.  B.  WILSON,  Manager  Pacific  Coast  Dept. 

319  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Oal 
•  - 

RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED 


1845.  OFFICES  OF  1890 

EVEBT  &  FREEMAN, 

Steam  Carpet  Cleaning 

AND 

RENOVATING  WORKS. 


NOS.  226  &  232  EAST  42d  STREET 


With  your  name  and  place  of  residence  written  on  the  dotted 
lines  below. 

If  you  will  do  this  and  send  it  to  Drs.  STARKEY  &  PaLEN,  ' 
No.  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  you  will  get  by  return 
mail,  a  Book  of  200  pages  filled  with  the  names,  address, 
and  signed  Indorsements  of  many  well  known  Divines,  Col- 
lege  Presidents,  and  other  professional  men  and  women  who 
have  been  restored  to  health  and  strength  by  the  use  of 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen’s  COMPOUND  OXYGEN. 


You  will  get  this  Book  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


Tie  WASHINGTON 


Sfrom  irhleh  the  exeeu  of  oU 
baa  been  removed, 

I»  abeolutely  pure  and 
it  ia  eoluble. 

To  Chefmicals 

» need  In  Ita  preparation.  It 
a  more  than  three  Hmee  the 
•ength  ot  Cocoa  mixed  with 
arch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
d  la  therefore  far  more  eco- 
imical,  coeting  leee  than  one 
ntacup.  Itiadeliciona,iioar- 
liing,  atrengthening,  xaaiLT 
niQXSTXD,  and  admirably  adapted  for  invallda 
well  aa  for  persona  In  health. 

Sold  by  flrocera  everywhere, 

W.BAEER  &C0..  Dorchester, Mail.' 


(lOLD  MEDAI.,  PARIS,  187a 


W.  BAKER  &  Goa’S 

BreaMast  Cocoa 


Life  InsnraDee  Co. 

OF  ISTETW  TOE-S;. 


W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr.,  President. 
WILLUH  HAXTUN,  V.  Pres. 

ASSETS,  -  -  $10,500,000 


A  Good  Policy— The  Combination  Policy  of  THB 
WASHINGTON. 

Bay  the  amount  ot  the  policy  is  $30,000.  Daring 
the  term  of  16  or  20  years,  the  holder  Is  insured 
for  $30,000.  At  close  ot  period  he  receives  $30,00C 
CASH,  together  with  all  accumulated  unused  div¬ 
idends;  also  a  Paid-up  Life  Policy  for  $15,000. 
Total,  $45,000  and  dividends. 

THE  WASHINGTON’S  policies  are  incontest¬ 
able,  with  residence  and  travel  unrestricted  bj 
their  terms.  Immediate  settlement  of  claims. 

Address 

FinCH,  Sip't  If  IteielM, 

21  Cortlondt  Street,  New  York  Ctty. 


BOVININE 


u 


BOVININ 


W  1 1^  1 1^  Ell  the  system  all  the 
constituents  needed  for  making  new  and  pure  blood.  Use  BO  VINIJ^E 
in  all  conditions  of  WoakneSS,  and  especially  when  Byspepsift  makea 
life  a  burden.  Use  BOVI^^^INE  with  infants  that  are  i^ite  and  blo^- 
less,  with  children  that  do  not  thrive  and  are  puny  and  feeble,  and  with 
exhausted  nursing  mothers.  Use  BOVININE  during  convalescenee 
from  illness.  “Nutrition  is  the  basis  of  Life.” 


W.  L  DOUGLAS  SHOE. 

Best  In  the  World.  Sales,  1890,  250,077  pairs. 


Awarded  the  medal  for  .aperier  quality  af  mate 
and  prodeleney  in  wqrkman.hip  over  all  otke^i 
exhibit.,  by  the  lna,.acba.ett.  Charitable  no 
ebaalc.’  AMaclatloa,  fiaBtea,  1890. 


For  GENTLEMEN. 


AA  Gennuifl 
9b Vw  Hand-Sewed. 

9  A  A  A 
4bUU  Welt  Shoe. 

C  a  FoUob  <uid 

Ob9v  Farmer. 

8  A  C  A  Yalne 
efiaOU  Calf  Shoe. 

8 A  AC 
Aba9  mui  B  Shoe. 

*2.00 


Polioe  and 
Farmer. 

Extra  Talne 
Calf  Shoe. 


For  LADiae. 

*3.00 

*2.50*n.....x 
*2.00 
^Ia75  ms^s. 
For  BOYS  &  YOUTHS. 

•2  ti  •US 

SCHOOL  SHOES. 


W.  L.  Donglae  Sboea  for  Gentlemen  are 

made  In  Ck>ngress,  Button  uid  Lace,  alie  and  eliea, 
6  to  11,  all  wldtba  and  atylea  of  toe.  Boys’  ilaee  and  h 
Bliea,  1  to  and  Youth's  11  to 

a  BB^ina^a.a  rkwark  nw  wir  avtii. 


W.  L.  Danjtlaa  $3.80.  $^58  nnd  $3.8« 
ShaeaTer  Laalea  are  made  in  ‘%pera”  and  “^Amer- 
loan  Common  ttonae.”  SIxea  1  to7.  and  half  aiaea:  O 
(except  In  83J0  ahoe),  D,  E,  KE  widtae. 


tiubuujr  uu  vuv  uwMMu  VA  Ml  uw  auFwruMm  miugs  uexurv 

eavlng  tbe  factory.  If  a  ihoe-dealer  attempts  to  aell 
yon  shoe#  without  W.  L.  Douglas’  name  and  the  price 
stamped  on  the  bottom,  and  clainuthey  are  his  make, 
do  not  be  deceived  thereby. 


porchaae  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoes,  wtalrit,  without  quertlon, 
represent  a  greater  value  for  the  money  than  any  other 
make  in  the  world,  as  thouiands  who  have  worn  them 
WiU  tertlfy.  We  send  singlenalrs by  malljpostage free, 
where  dealers  do  not  keep  W.  L.  Donglas  Bhoea. 


please  state  styl 


» and  width  usually  worn. 


We  wish  to  call  attention  to  ite  deabaMltty  of 
being  loeaUy  oonnected  with  the  w.  L.  Donglaa  |8 
Shoe.  The  demand  for  them  ta  constantly  inr  rtaslng, 
and  maU  orders  from  oonsmners  (or  single  pairs  maka 
It  neoeseary  for  na  to  estabUsh  agencies  at  onoa  In  nn- 
oeenpled  territoiy. 

We  offer  to  lepatable  shoedealere  and  general  mer¬ 
chants  aa  <mp<»tnnity  to  seenre  teirltory,  ted  win 
agree  to  protect  and  advertise  In  local  papm  all  who 
«mpt  toe  conditions  governing  agents,  mutrmed 
wholesale  Catalogne  lent  on  appUcwioa  only  to  iboa- 
dealers  and  general  merchants  who  aninn  bnstneaa. 
risengnally  worn,  style  and  width  destred.  Ladleavrin 

•““‘Wf  MUX 


!U 


XUM 


i 


THE  KEW-TORK  EVANGELIST:  imTHSDAY.  MAY  21,  1891. 


■OUERATOS*8  SERMON. 

The  Moderator’s  sermon  reached  os  at  too  late 
am  hour  to  gire  the  whole  of  it.  It  is  a  sound 
smd  highly  appropriate  discourse,  drawn  from 
^ohn  iii.  17,  its  theme,  “The  purpose  of  God  to 
aMiTe  this  world  through  Jesus  Christ.”  Dr. 
Moore's  introductory  could  hardly  have  been 
improved.  He  said; 

A  year  a^  my  honored  predecessor,  in  open¬ 
ing  the  AssembW,  said:  “The  belovM  Church 
vraich  you  and  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
Is  undeigoing  a  severe  ordeal.”  History  repeats 
itself.  Upon  us,  as  upon  them,  rests  the  re- 


not  yet  solved.  Ours  is  not  yet  fully  defined. 
'That  Aasembly  put  itself  under  the  power  of  the 
H(fiy  Ghost.  It  sought  wisdom  of  God.  It 
found  it  in  ^e  harmony  of  its  discussions,  and 
in  the  substantial  unanimity  of  its  decisions. 
Shall  not  this  Assembly  follow  the  memorable 
^precedent,  and  with  the  full  surrender  of  our- 
nelves  to  Him,  whose  we  are  and  whom  we 
«erve,  say.  “Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done”!  And 
may  the  “  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  un- 
•derstanding.  keep  your  hearts  and  minds  through 
Christ  Jesus.”  Amen. 

What  was  meant  by  saving  the  world  was 
Mrst  considered  and  defined,  and  then  the  pro¬ 
cess  which  has  been  carried  on  through  the  in¬ 
strumentality  of  the  Church  for  the  uplifting 
of  mankind.  The  early  believers  were  poor, 
they  were  proscribed,  they  were  persecuted, 
Uhey  were  imprisoned  and  slain.  Yet  before  the 
accession  of  Constantine,  they  had  succeeded, 
«o  far  as  their  own  society  was  concerned,  in 
restoring  the  sanctity  of  marriage  and  the 
emancipation  of  woman,  the  sacredness  of 
borne  and  the  honoring  of  the  Sabbath.  They 
had  exalted  chastity,  sobriety,  honesty,  and 
integrity.  Their  first  aim  was  the  salvation  of 
the  soul  by  the  conversion  of  men  m)  Christ. 
Hut  in  their  conception,  the  conversion  of  men 
to  Christ  was  also  their  conversion  to  purity, 
truthfulness,  industry,  charity,  and  every  pub¬ 
lic  virtue.  The  Gospel,  as  taught  in  the  words 
amd  illustrated  in  the  lives  of  believers,  began 
its  work  of  saving  the  world  just  where  the 
■world  was  nighest  to  utter  destruction.  Its 
first  work  was  with  marriage  and  th#  family. 
Christianity  affirmed  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
and  reetor^  the  foundations  of  society  as  God 
bad  laid  them. 

Tracing  this  infiuence  down  the  centuries,  the 
preacher  said  that  it  has  been  noted  that  pre¬ 
ceding  any  great  onward  movement  of  the 
Church  for  the  salvation  of  men,  there  is  found 
a  deep  and  widespread  unrest  in  the  minds  of 
<nen ; ,  a  consciousness  of  evils  which  ought  not 
to  exist,  and  an  earnest  desire  for  their  re¬ 
moval.  In  the  world’s  history,  discontent  is 
the  normal  antecedent  of  efforts  for  betterment. 

He  continued:  We  need  not  inquire  how 
much  of  this  is  due  to  causes  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  remedy,  or  how  much  to  their  own 
inefficiency,  extravagance,  and  vices.  It  is 
enough-  to  know  that  evils  do  exist,  and  that 
they  spring  from,  and  lead  to,  wrongs,  which 
.it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  minimize,  and  ulti- 
onately  to  cure. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  society  just 
now,  is  the  patent  unrest  of  those  who  toil  for 
a  living,  with  hand  or  brain,  or  both.  They  are 
no  longer  content  with  the  bare  supply  of  food, 
<raiment,  and  shelter.  Why  should  they  be! 
'They  have  learned  from  Him  who  toiled  with 
band  and  brain  and  heart,  that  they  are  not 
■aerfs,  but  men.  They  need  and  want,  not  the 
•necessities  of  life  only,  but  its  comforts.  They 
want  homes  of  their  own.  They  want  educa¬ 
tion  and  culture  for  their  families ;  independence 
.for  themselves  and  theirs,  as  against  pauperism 
and  public  charity.  They  are  sure  that  there 
■must  be  a  remedy,  and  they  are  in  the  right. 
■God  has  put  in  the  hands  of  society  a  remedy 
•for  every  wrong. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  unrest  of  society  at 
targe.  There  is  also  unrest. in  the  Church:  a 
^^odly  dissatisfaction  with  herself,  with  her  at¬ 
tainments,  and  with  her  achievements  for  the 
Master.  This  dissatisfaction  expresses  itself,  in 
a  measure,  in  finding  fault  with  her  methods, 
with  her  want  of  zeal  and  of  liberality,  but  far 
more  profitably  in  her  increasing  efforts  to 
avangelize  the  world,  to  lift  up  the  ignorant 
and  degraded,  to  root  out  drunkenness,  licen- 
Aiousness,  and  all  vices,  and  to  weld  the  ties  of 
Jhuman  brotherhood. 

As  I  conceive  it,  the  demand  for  the  revision 
•of  our  venerable  Standards,  does  not  spring 
from  dissatisfaction  with  the  foundation -rock 
of  the  Confession,  God’s  eternal  puirpose;  but 
chiefiy  from  the  desire  for  a  fuller  expression 
■of  the  love  of  God  for  the  world,  of  the  offer  of 
%he  universal  Gospel  to  every  man,  and  of  the 
relation  of  the  Holy  Spirii  to  all  men  every¬ 
where,  giving  impulse,  energy,  and  effect  to  the 
work  of  the  world’s  evangelization,  and  its  sal- 
wation  from  the  temporal  woes  and  wants  which 
«in  brings  in  its  train. 

After  speaking  at  some  length  of  the  instru¬ 
mentalities  through  which  our  Lord  will  save 
Siuman  society.  Dr.  Moore  thus  closed  his  ser¬ 
mon: 

We  have  seen  what  are  the  human  agencies 
by  which  our  Lord  is  seeking  to  save  the  world, 
-viz:  the  family,  the  State,  and  the  Church. 
ILet  us  turn  to  the  divine  efficiency  by  which 
He  gives  to  these  success  proportioned  to  their 
fidelity  to  their  trust. 

First  of  all,  when  He  gave  His  great  commis¬ 
sion,  He  assured  His  disciples,  “  Lo,  I  am  with 
^ou  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.” 
He  would  not,  indeed,  be  visible  to  them  as  He 
bad  been.  By  faith,  and  not  by  sight,  they 
were  henceforth  to  follow  Him.  He  says:  “It 
is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away,  for  if  I  go 
mot  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto 
:you;  but  if  I  go  away,  I  will  send  Him  imto 
you.”  “That  He  may  abide  with  you  forever.” 
■•He  dwelleth  with  yon,  and  shall  be  in  you.” 
.At  the  Pentecost  came  the  fulfillment  of  this 
!|)romise,  and  the  earnest  of  His  work.  The 
•fiisciplee  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
(thousands  of  their  hearers  were  converted  and 
•were  baptized. 

But  our  Lord  had  said  also  of  the  Paraclete : 
■•  When  be  is  come,  he  will  convince  the  world 
rof  sin,  of  righteousness  and  of  judgment.”  We 
may  not  limit  this.  His  work,  to  God’s  elect. 
<3onviction  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judg¬ 
ment,  is  not  limited,  and  never  has  been  to  those 
who  repent  and  believe  the  Gospel.  Of  Jesus  him- 
(Self ,  John  says :  “  He  was  the  true  light,  which 
Aighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  V 
Dim  as  it  may  be  to  any  man  by  reason  of  bis 
f>erver8ity,  ignorance,  and  sin,  yet  “the  light  of 
Ahe  world”  does  shed  His  rays  on  “every  man 
4hat  oometh  into  the  world.” 

In  the  divine  economy  of  salvation,  the  Holy 
■Ghost  is  the  illuminator.  We  must  ignore  hu¬ 
man  history,  if  we  affirm  that  His  light  shines 
only  on  God's  elect,  or  only  on  Christendom. 
Ho  I  “  The  Holy  Spirit,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of 
ilife,  is  everywhere  prdsent  among  men,  con¬ 
firming  the  teachings  of  nature  and  the  law  of 
•God,  written  on  the  heart,  restraining  from  evil 
«nd  inciting  to  good;  and  is  the  source  of  all 
Ahe  wisdom,  virtue,  and  reverence  for  God  found 
in  men,  and  of  all  the  peace  and  good  order  in 
mociety,  thus  preparing  tiie  -way  for  the  Gospel 
wherevw  it  is  preached.  He  everywhere  ac- 
UMU^wnies  the  Gospel  with  His  persuasive  en¬ 
ergy,  and  urges  its  message  upon  the  unregen- 
•Mate,  enlightening  their  minds  concerning 
sfivine  things,  quickening  th^  consciences  and 
firawing  them  by  His  grace,  so  that  they  who 
vejeot  the  merciful  oBet  of  the  Gospel,  are  not 


only  without  excuse,  but  are  also  guilty  of  re¬ 
sisting  the  Holy  Spirit.”  We  call  it  “common 
grace,”  not  because  it  is  not  special,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  is  universal — common  to  all  men. 

Herein,  in  the  expressed  purpose  of  our  Lord’s 
coming — “that  the  world  through  Him  should 
be  saved” — and  in  the  promised  co  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  that  end,  we  have  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  regeneration  and  sanctification  of 
“all  that  the  Father  hath  given  Him,”  and  of 
the  salvation  of  human  society  on  the  earth,  by 
the  same  divine  efficiency  of  His  word  and  Spirit 
working  through  His  saints. 

1  have  thus,  fathers  and  brethren,  endeavored 
to  set  before  you  no  new  truth,  indeed,  but  one 
which  needs  to  be  emphasized  in  this  age  of 
unrest,  which  in  great  measure  the  Gospel  itself 
has  excited,  when  men  are  asking,  with  such 
intense  earnestness,  for  the  true  remedy  for  the 
evils  which  all  acknowledge.  We  have  seen 
that  the  Father  of  us  all,  the  true  Ruler  of  this 
world,  purposes  its  salvation  through  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  its  citizens,  its  legislators  and  its 
magistrates,  secured  by  their  conformity  to  His 
righteous  will. 

We  have  seen,  too,  that  these  blessings  of 
peace  and  purity  and  justice  are  to  be  given  to 
the  world  through  His  Church,  as  she  faith¬ 
fully  holds  forth,  in  her  teaching  and  in  her 
living,  the  Word  of  Life,  seeking  first  of  all  the 
conversion  and  sanctification  of  every  man. 
Her  sole  weapon  is  “the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  the  Word  of  God.”  Other  weapons 
have  been  tried,  and  proved  to  be  disastrous 
failures.  God’s  Word  “shall  not  return  unto 
Him  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  the  thing 
which  He  pleaseth :  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the 
thing  whereunto  He  sent  it.” 

The  gravest  questions  which  will  demand 
the  attention  of  this  Assembly,  are  those  which 
pertain  to  our  Standards,  both  the  subordinate 
and  the  supreme,  which  is  none  other  than  the 
l\ord  of  God.  Both  are  before  us  for  counsel 
and  action. 

We  are  reminded  by  our  venerated  Confession, 
that  “the  Supreme  Judge,  by  which  all  contro¬ 
versies  of  religion  are  to  be  determined,  and  all 
decrees  of  councils,  opinions  of  ancient  writers, 
doctrines  of  men  and  private  spirits,  are  to  be 
examined,  and  in  whose  sentence  we  are  to  rest, 
can  be  no  other  but  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in 
the  Scripture.”  Of  Him  our  Lord  says,  “  When 
He  is  come.  He  will  guide  you  into  all  truth.” 
To  us  surely  He  will  come,  if  we  seek  Him  and 
obey  Him. 

May  I  not,  from  this  place  and  in  this  opening 
hour  of  the  Assembly,  pray  you  to  approach 
these  momentous  questions  in  the  spirit  at  once 
of  unwavering  loyalty  to  the  truth,  as  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  presides  over  this  Assembly,  shall 
make  it  known  to  you ;  and  of  that  fraternal 
charity  which  accords  to  all  our  brethren  that 
honesty  of  intent  and  purpose,  and  that  loyalty 
to  the  Word  of  God,  which  they  claim  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  which  each  one  of  you  claims  for 
himself  ? 

TO  BE  OPENED  ON  SUNDAY. 

The  long  contest  over  the  opening  on  Sunday 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  was  ended  by  the 
vote  of  the  trustees  on  Monday  afternoon  to 
open  the  Museum  hereafter  on  Sunday,  from 
one  o’clock  to  six.  For  several  weeks  past  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made,  backed 
by  the  active  co-operation  of  almost  the  entire 
secular  press  of  the  city  to  bring  about  this  re¬ 
sult.  Petitions  were  presented,  professing  to 
bear  80,000  signatures,  gathered  industriously 
from  all  classes,  in  favor  of  the  opening,  and 
offers  of  pecuniary  assistance  were  made  to 
meet  the  extra  expense.  These  petitioners 
claim,  and  many  of  them  sincerely,  that  the 
movement  is  in  no  sense  from  a  disrespect  to 
the  Lord’s  Day,  but  wholly  in  the  interests  of 
the  class  who  have  not  opportunity  on  week¬ 
days  to  visit  the  museums.  Their  petition  also 
urges  that  measures  be  taken  to  prevent  by  law 
the  opening  of  any  entertainments  on  Sunday 
for  which  admission  is  charged.  The  friends  of 
the  Lord’s  Day  presented  the  following  petition : 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  and  the  Museum  of  Natural  Historv : 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of  New  York  and 
vicinity,  respectfully  represent  that  they  cor¬ 
dially  recognize  the  claims  of  those  whose  em 
ployments  debar  them  from  access  to  the 
museums,  and  to  other  opportqnities  of  self- 
improvement,  during  hours  of  labor,  and  that 
they  therefore  welcome  the  recent  successful 
arrangements  for  opening  the  buildings  on  two 
evenings  weekly,  in  addition  to  all  holidays  and 
four  days  of  every  week,  as  affording  to  all 
classes  ample  opportunity  of  visiting  the  muse¬ 
ums. 

,^at  to  open  the  museums  on  Sunday,  seems 
to  them  to  be  a  perilous  experiment,  opening 
the  way  to  Sunday  theatres  and  operas,  beer- 
gardens,  music  and  dance  halls,  and  the  other 
features  of  what  is  called  a  Continental  Sunday ; 
thus  compelling  a  large  class  to  work  on  that 
day  for  the  pleasure  of  others,  breaking  down 
the  principle  of  the  e(]ual  right  of  all  to  the 
Sunday  rest,  and  impairing  that  popular  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  Lord’s  Day,  which  experience  in 
Europe  and  our  Western  cities  clearly  proves  to 
be  the  one  effective  defense  of  Sunday  as  a  rest 
day. 

That,  while  influences,  which  it  is  fibcoming 
harder  every  day  to  withstand,  combine  to  de¬ 
prive  increasing  numbers  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Sunday  rest,  the  nature  of  our  free  popular  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  the  character  of  large  classes  of 
our  poimlation,  make  the  conservative  influence 
of  tne  day  more  and  more  necessary  to  our 
political,  social,  and  moral  well-being. 

That  these  and  other  considerations  constrain 
us  to  believe  that  the  opening  of  museums  on 
Sunday  would  prove  in  its  ultimate  results  an 
injuiY,  rather  than  a  benefit,  to  those  among 
our  fellow-citizens  in  whose  behalf  it  is  being 
urged. 

This  was  signed  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  William  M. 
Taylor,  Henry  Van  Dyke,  John  Hall,  R.  R. 
Booth,  Morgan  Dix,  W.  R.  Huntington,  Arthur 
Brooks,  N.  Y.,  Satterlee,  R.  S.  Storrs,  and  nearly 
all  the  leading  pastors  of  the  city,  including 
Vicar-General  Preston,  and  by  some  seventy  or 
eighty  of  the  best  known  laymen  of  different 
denominations,  and  approved  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Conference,  the  Reformed  Dutch  Classis, 
and  the  Congregational  and  Baptist  Ministerial 
Associations. 

■  At  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  several  who 
would  have  voted  with  the  minority,  as  is  said, 
were  absent,  but  the  views  on  that  fide  were 
ably  urged  by  Hon.  John  Bigelow,  W.  E. 
Dodge,  and  Daniel  Huntington. 

It  remains  to  the  friends  of  the  Lord’s  Day 
to  do  what  they  can  to  prevent  what  they  fear 
will  be  the  evil  results  of  this  change.  What  is 
regarded  by  some  as  the  natural  consequences 
of  this  action,  is  shown  by  the  following  from 
an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  May  8th : 

“The  present  powerful  movement  in  behalf 
of  the  Sunday  opening  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art,  proceeds  on  a  principle  which 
tends  to  stimulate,  if  it  does  not  actually  justify, 
a  widespread  popular  demand  for  the  opening  of 
wholesome  public  exhibitions  generally ;  for  the 
total  overthrow  of  the  ’American  Sabbath,’ 
for  the  substitution  of  the  ’Continental  Sunday’ 
in  its  fullness.” 

England’s  “great  blizzard,”  which  began  on 
the  night  of  March  9th  last,  is  to  be  honored  to 
the  extent  of  having  a  volume  all  to  itself.  It 
raged  through  the  westernmost  counties — De¬ 
von,  Cornwall,  and  West  Somerset.  Numerous 
illustrations  of  scenes  and  incidents,  reproduced 
from  photographs,  are  given  in  the  book.  Amer¬ 
icans  may  ask  why  as  much  has  not  been  done 
for  our  greatw  blizzard  of  1888. 


BOHEMIANS  AND  MORAVIANS. 

The  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Baltimore,  held  a  congregational 
meeting  on  May  10th  in  Faith  Presbyterian 
Chapel,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  pastor  to 
take  permanent  charge  of  this  recently  formed 
church.  Rev.  John  P.  Campbell,  pastor  of 
Faith  Presbyterian  Church,  conducted  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  according  to  the  usual  forms. 

Mr.  Vaclav  Losa  was  unanimously  chosen  as 
pastor-elect,  and  Elder  Charles  Hurt  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  commissioner  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Baltimore,  to  prosecute  the  call.  Mr.  Vaclav 
Losa  was  born  in  Norislav,  Moravia.  He  is  a 
young  man  of  twenty-three.  His  earlier  edu¬ 
cation  was  received  at  Brfln,  the  capital  of 
Moravia.  After  pursuing  his  academic  studies 
for  two  years  at  the  College  of  Kolin,  he  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1888,  and  entered  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  from  which 
institution  he  will  graduate  in  a  few  days. 
Having  passed  all  the  requirements  for  licensure 
before  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  Mr.  Losa 
was  ordained  on  Sabbath,  May  17,  preparatory 
to  his  work  in  Baltimore.  It  is  to  his  energy 
and  self-sacrifice  in  the  interest  of  the  neglected 
people  of  his  native  land,  that  the  latter  enter¬ 
prise  is  largely  due. 

The  first  meeting  for  religious  service  in  the 
Bohemian  language  in  the  State  of  Mayland, 
was  held  in  Faith  Presbyterian  Chapel,  D^.  22, 
1889,  with  an  attendance  of  fifteen  persons.  A 
similar  service  was  held  on  Christmas  morning, 

1889,  with  an  audience  of  twenty-five.  A  stu¬ 
dent  from  Union  Seminary  officiated.  Not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  secure  the  regular  services  of  an 
ordained  clergyman,  the  congregation  resolved 
to  meet  every  Sabbath  morning,  and  appointed 
one  of  their  own  members,  Mr.  Mateg  Hlavacek, 
to  conduct  the  worship,  and  to  read  a  sermon 
from  a  well  known  volume,  “Cenaduse”  (The 
Price  of  the  Soul),  by  Ferdinand  Cisar. 

This  arrangement  continued  until  Jan.  26, 

1890,  when  Rev.  Vincent  Pisekof  the  Bohemian 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York  city  visited 
them,  and  besides  preaching  to  about  seventy 
persons,  administered  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supi>er  to  fifty-five  persons,  who  were 
known  to  be  members  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  This  service  was  at¬ 
tended  with  great  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and 
the  hearts  of  all  were  moved  to  hear  the  Gospel 
in  their  native  tongue  in  this  new  land,  which 
some  had  made  their  adopted  home  twenty 
years  before,  and  where  they  had  never  enjoyed 
this  privilege  until  this  day. 

At  this  meeting  a  temporary  organization  was 
formed  by  the  selection  of  Messrs.  Faiman, 
Gregor,  Hurt,  and  Hlavacek  to  serve  as  a  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge.  In  the  evening  Rev.  Vincent 
Pisek  delivered  an  address  on  “The  Bohemian 
People  and  History.”  On  Jan.  27th  he  also 
presented  the  cause  of  this  congregation  to  the 
Presbyterian  Association  of  Baltimore  City.  On 
April  22,  1890,  in  response  to  a  petition  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  a  com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  Rev.  John  P.  Campbell, 
Rev.  Aexander  Proudfit,  D.D.,  Rev.  M.  D.  Bab¬ 
cock,  Rev.  David  Laughlin,  and  Elders  M.  B. 
Billingslea,  M.D.,  and  Thomas  Shields,  assisted 
by  Rev.  V.  Pisek  as  interpreter,  visited  the 
field,  and  formed  these  people  into  a  fully  or¬ 
ganized  church.  Five  elders  were  elected  an,] 
ordained,  as  follows:  Messrs.  Faiman,  Gregor, 
Benick,  Hurt,  and  Hlavacek.  The  name  of 
Bohemian  and  Moravian  Presbyterian  Church, 
was  chosen  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
struggles  of  their  ancestors  for  civil  and  relig¬ 
ious  liberty.  The  members  of  this  congregation 
claim  to  be  descendants  of  the  earliest  Protes- 
i  tants  known  to  history,  the  Taborites,  concern¬ 
ing  whom  Prof.  W.  G.  Blaikie,  D.D.,  says  in 
his  “Story  of  the  Bohemian  Church”:  “In  doc¬ 
trine  the  Taborites  were  thorough  Protestants — 
Calvinists,  it  may  be  said,  a  hundred  years  be. 
fore  Calvin.”  Also  in  the  same  account,  he 
tells  us :  “  The  Church  of  the  Unity  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  Presbyterian  Church  with  a  very  evan¬ 
gelical  creed ;  it  was  simple  in  its  form  of  wor¬ 
ship,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Christian  love.”  From  Macdonald’s  “Glimpses 
of  Bohemia,”  it  is  recorded:  “Thus  in  1464  we 
are  told  that  they  held  an  Assembly  in  the 
forest  of  Rychnov,  when  they  agreed  to  con¬ 
tinue  submissive,  humble,  patient,  and  pure ;  to 
obey  and  pray  for  those  in  authority,  and  to 
labor  honestly,  so  as  to  become  able  to  afford 
help  to  suffering  brethren.  .  .  .  This  forest  as¬ 
sembly  is  a  picture,  I  think,  deserving  to  be 
placed  beside  the  pictures  of  the  Pilgrim  Fa¬ 
thers  embarking  on  board  the  Mayflower,  or 
landing  at  Plymouth  Rock,  or  of  our  own  Cov¬ 
enanters  in  Greyfriars  church-yard.” 

The  descendtmts  of  such  people  naturally  re¬ 
garded  the  organization  of  a  church  among 
them  as  a  much-qoveted  privilege.  Composed, 
as  they  are,  of  upright  and  peaceable  members 
of  the  community,  though  possessing  limited 
means  and  engaged  for  the  most  part  in  manual 
toil,  they  deserve  encouragement  from  all  per¬ 
sons  who  have  regard  to  the  welfare  of  our  na¬ 
tion.  The  establishment  of  regular  services 
among  them,  was  an  event  of  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  importance.  Mr.  Vaclav  Losa  was  invited 
to  serve  the  congregation  as  stated  supply,  and 
entered  upon  his  work  Oct.  19,  1890,  preaching 
twice  each  Sabbath,  and  returning  to  his  studies 
in  New  York.  The  attendance  has  increased  to 
an  average  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons 
at  ea6h  service.  On  a  special  occasion  the  num¬ 
ber  reached  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  church 
has  fifty-one  communicant  members,  and  a  Sab- 
bath-school  of  sixty  members.  With  a  settled 
pastor,  it  is  believed  that  this  number  will  be 
largely  increased.  The  population  of  Bohemians 
in  Baltimore  is  variously  estimated  from  ten 
thousand  to  twenty  thousand. 

This  congregation  will  continue  to  worship  for 
the  present  in  Faith  Chapel.  The  Session  of 
that  church  from  the  beginning  have  granted 
them  the  free' use  of  the  building.  In  order  to 
secure  the  best  possible  results,  they  require  a 
permanent  church  home.  This  matter  is  now 
under  consideration  hy  the  Presbyterian  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  two  places  are  offered,  either  of 
which  would  meet  the  requirements,  and  give 
great  impetus  to  the  work  so  auspiciously  be¬ 
gun.  An  expenditure  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  would  secure  either  of  these 
churches  and  a  manse,  entirely  free  from  debt. 
It  is  feared  that  with  the  numerous  demands 
now  pressing  for  recognition,  that  this  unusua- 
opportunity  of  placing  these  deserving  people 
upon  a  permanent  footing,  cannot  be  improved, 
unless  all  friends  of  the  cause  respond  to  their 
appeal. 

The  recognition  that  was  given  to  the  cause 
of  the  Bohemians  in  their  native  land  by  the 
Pan  Presbyterian  Council  in  its  large  contribul 
tion  from  the  eburChes  of  Great  Britain  and 
America,  is  sufficient  commendation  of  any  ef¬ 
fort  in  behalf  of  the  same  people  in  our  own 
land.  The  cause  appeals  to  the  whole  Church, 
and  not  exclusively  to  local  interests.  Mr. 
Eliot  F.  Shepard  of  New  York,  has  most  gener¬ 
ously  offered  to  contribute  five  hundred  dollars 
to  secure  a  church  for  the  Bohemians  of  Balti¬ 
more.  May  we  not  hope  that  others  will  come 
as  generously  to  the  support  of  this  enterprise! 

Many  illustrations  might  be  given  to  show 
the  progress  of  the  work,  and  the  prospect  of 
enlargement.  Several  persons,  formerly  Roman 
Catholics,  have  already  been  received  into  this 
church,  and  other  families  have  indicated  their 


purpose  to  come  when  a  pastor  is  settled  among 
them.  One  instance  may  be  interesting.  A 
mother  who  was  spiritually  awakened,  says  she 
failed  to  find  peace  in  her  faithful  adherence  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Providentially  she 
attended  one  evening  service,  was  greatly  inter¬ 
ested,  and  became  a  regular  attendant  upon  all 
the  services.  She  recently  said  with  much  emo¬ 
tion,  “It  was  here  I  first  found  Jesus  Christ, 
and  I  have  great  peace.”  Together  with  her 
husband  and  a  large  family,  she  will  unite  with 
this  church  at  the  next  opportunity.  This  little 
band  of  Protestants  are  most  loyal  to  their  con¬ 
victions,  and  consistent  and  faithful  members. 
They  are  firm  in  the  midst  of  much  opposition, 
as  their  fathers  were,  and  deserve  the  prayers 
and  help  of  all  Christians.  “Payson.” 

RECENT  DEATHS. 

John  Banvard,  the  artist,  died  on  Saturday, 
May  16th,  of  heart  failure,  aged  75  years  and  6 
months,  at  Watertown,  S.  D.  He  was  born  in 
New  York.  His  father  died  after  losing  his  lit¬ 
tle  hard-earned  fortune,  when  John  Banvard 
was  fifteen  years  old.  John  then  went  to  Lou¬ 
isville,  where  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  took  up 
an  artist’s  career.  Painting  failing  as  a  means 
to  a  livelihood  in  Louisville,  he  started  down 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  in  a  stock-boat. 
It  was  during  this  trip  that  the  young  artist 
became  infatuated  with  the  scenery  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  imbued  with  the  idea  of  his  paint¬ 
ing,  the  “Panorama  of  the  Mississippi.”  By 
decorating  regalia  for  a  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows, 
he  at  length  made  money  enough  to  allow  him 
to  finish  the  panorama,  which  was  a  faithful 
transcript  of  2,000  miles  of  the  Mississippi  scen¬ 
ery  upon  three  miles  of  canvas.  In  N6w  York 
and  Boston  the  curiosity  to  see  this  monstrous 
panorama  was,  so  great,  that  the  railroads  had 
to  run  excursion  trains  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  His  success  was  even  greater  in  Lon¬ 
don. 

The.  Rev.  C.  V.  Spear  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  died 
at  Constantinople  on  Sunday,  May  10th.  Mr. 
Spear  was  for  many  years  Principal  of  Maple¬ 
wood  Seminary  at  Pittefield,  Mass .  He  was  the 
founder  of  “Spear  Library”  at  Oberlin,  and  a 
generous  contributor  to  missions. 

Theodore  P.  Case,  one  of  the  wealthy  and 
benevolent  residents  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  died 
May  12th  of  heart  failure,  aged  seventy-three. 
He  was  a  brother-in-law  of  the  late  Sylvester 
Willard,  M.D. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

The  colonies  are  to  be  called  States,  and  the 
general  pattern  of  things  is  much  after  our 
own,  with  variations.  The  Governor  -  General 
will  be  appointed  by  the  Queen ;  his  salary  will 
be  £10,000.  The  Queen  may  disallow  acts  with¬ 
in  two  yeajs.  Each  State  legislature  will  elect 
eight  members  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  shall 
have  co-ordinate  power  with  the  other  house,  ex¬ 
cept  in  money  yotes.  Senators  shall  be  elected 
for  six  years.  One  half  of  the  members  shall 
retire  every  three  years.  The  House  of  Reprfr 
sentatives  will  consist  of  one  member  for  every 
30,000  inhabitants.  The  members  shall  be  paid 
£500  a  year.  The  Cabinet  will  consist  of  seven 
minsters.  Ministers  on  accepting  office,  are  not 
compelled  to  seek  re-election,  a  reform  which 
ought  to  be  introduced  in  this  country.  The 
“Commonwealth”  claims  the  right  to  make 
treaties,  and  to  decide  on  its  relations  with  the 
isles  of  the  Pacific.  The  union  has  not  yet  been 
effected,  and  it  is  possible  that  changes  and  de¬ 
lay  will  intervene.  Yet  the  movement  seems  to 
us  fraught  ^vith  much  good.  What  is  needed  in 
that  quarter  of  the  world,  is  a  recognized  power 
likely  to  pursue  an  enlightened  policy. 


“  Glen  Echo  Chautauqua”  is  the  name  of  a  new 
Summer  attraction  near  Washington,  D.  C.,  for 
the  opening  of  which  preparations  are  now  being 
made  on  an  extensive  scale.  June  16th  is  set  for 
the  opening  day.  The  cornerstone  of  the  great 
amphitheatre  was  laid  May  20th,  though  the 
building  is  nearing  completion.  It  will  seat 
6,000  people,  is  built  of  stone  and  iron,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  structures  of  the  kind  in  the  land 
The  mogramme  contained  in  the  first  numbel 
of  “^e  Glen  Ek:ho  Chautauqua,”  includes  a 
system  of  Summer  schools  in  art,  lanraage, 
Biblical  literature,  business,  &c.  The  list  of 
lectures  and  entertainments  would  command 
respect  anywhere,  including  the  names  of  Chan¬ 
cellor  Vincent,  Dr.  Talmage,  Hon.  John  J.  In¬ 
galls,  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Dr.  Russell  Corn- 
well,  Maurice  Thompson,  and  others.  Address 
Dr.  A.  H.  Gillet,  Room  9,  Sun  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  ■for  copy  of  programme. 


CITIES  IN  FRIENDLY  RIVALRY. 

,  It  is  pleasant  to  observe  that  while  the  two 
chief  cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast  arc  competitors 
for  the  honor  of  entertaining  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  there  is  yet  no  element  of  acrimony  in 
their  rivalry.  It  is  all  of  the  pleasant  sort,  so 
far  as  we  have  observed— a  condition  of  things 
hitherto  quite  unknown  in  cities  thus  situated. 
Such  a  spirit  deserves  recognition -and  reward. 
Just  in  what  way  this  can  be  compassed,  we 
are  not  clear.  Possibly  the  Assembly  might 
favor  both  cities,  holding  one-half  of  its  ses¬ 
sions  in  each !  The  last  Occident  thus  concludes 
its  reference  to  the  matter: 

Portland  we  praise.  It  is  a  city  of  enterorise. 
There  is  something  of  Chicago  there.  Its  Chris¬ 
tian  work,  though  by  no  means  wholly  free  from 
the  trying  entanglements  that  vex  us  all,  makes 
headway  and  steadily  gathers  power.  If  the 
Assembly  is  to  come  West  as  the  award  of 
merit,  ^n  Francisco  will  doubtless  be  found 
somewhat  modest.  If  the  intention  is  to  honor 
a  northwestern  Chicago,  Portland’s  plea  will  be 
found  too  strong  to  resist.  If  the  desire  is  to 
visit  that  section  of  the  Coast  most  like  the 
States  of  the  Mississippi  valley  in  their  frontier 
days,  and  to  show  sympathy  for  mission  fields 
whose  great  hardships  are  somewhat  akin  to 
those  once  endured  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  and 
Nebraska— that  means,  “Come  to  Portland.” 

If,  however,  the  intention  is  to  find  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Christian’s  minor  song, 
and  to  catch  the  novel  and  more  characteristic 
strain  of  that  song ;  if  it  be  desired  to  find  con¬ 
ditions  most  unlike  tho;e  of  other  States,  and 
vexations  most  fully  exemplified,  to  witness  our 
common  Western  struggle  at  the  very  centre  of 
its  greatest  virulence,  we  are  not  sure  that  in 
this  particular  Portland  will  care  to  claim  pre¬ 
eminence  over  San  Francisco. 

The  Assembly  should  come  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  We  all  say  that.  We  wa«t  it  in  both 
cities.  We  want  it  all  along  the  coast.  The 
nearer  it  comes,  the  better  each  section  will  be 
satisfied.  California  would  rather  have  it  come 
to  Portland  than  not  come  at  all.  Oregon  and 
Washington  are  not  less  generous.  Now  will 
the  Assembly  come! 

FOREIGN. 

A  number  of  Roman  Catholic  communities  in 
India  have  sent  a  memorial  to  Lord  Salisbury, 
protesting  against  privileges  which  the  crown 
of  Portugal  continues  to  exercise  over  Catholics 
in  British  India,  relics  of  the  period  when  the 
Portuguese  were  a  power  in  the  East.  'The 
memorialists  allege  that  their  educational,  as 
well  as  religious  work,  is  severely  ha'mpered. 
The  King  of  Portugal  still  appoints  five  bishops 
in  Southern  India,  and  exercises  in  many  part.s 
of  the  country  co  ordinate  jurisdiction  with  the 
Pope. 

The  census  in  France  shows  an  increase  in 
population  of  180,000  yearly,  as  compared  with 
an  increase  of  430,000  yearly  in  Germany. 

Nearly  a  million,  says  the  Glasgow  Herald, 
has  been  voted  by  Parliament  to  Ireland  this 
season  in  charity ;  the  grants  to  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  amount  to  a  paltry  £21,600 

Emperor  William’s  speech  to  the  students  at 
Bonn,  was  a  most  remarkable  one,  even  for 
him,  if  rightly  reported.  “  It  is  my  firm  convic¬ 
tion,  ”  he  said,  “  that  every  youth  who  enters  a 
corps  or  beer- drinking  and  duelling  club,  will 
receive  the  true  direction  of  his  life  from  the 
spirit  which  prevails  in  them.  It  is  the  best 
education  which  a  young  man  can  g^t  for  his 
future  life,  and  he  who  scoffs  at  tne  German 
student  corps,  does  not  penetrate  their  real  ' 
meaning.  I  hope  that  as  long  as  there  are  Ger¬ 
man  corps  students,  the  spirit  which  is  fostered 
in  iheir  corps,  and  which  is  steeled  by  strength 
and  courage,  will  be  preserved,  and  that  you 
will  always  take  delight  in  handling  the  duelling 
blade.” 

The  longest  bridge  in  the  world  is  the  Lion 
Bridge  near  Sangang,  in  China.  It  extends  five 
and  one  fourth  miles  over  an  area  of  the  Yellow 
Sea,  and  is  supported  by  800  huge  stone  arches. 
The  roadway  is  70  feet  above  the  water,  and  is 
enclosed  in  an  iron  network.  A  marble  lion  21 
feet  long  rests  on  the  crown  of  eveiy  pillar.  I 
The  brid^  was  built  at  the  command  of  the 
Emperor  ^eng  Long,  who  abdicated  in  1796  on 
account  of  old  age.  ■ 


Citerar^  NotC0. 


In  The  Preacher's  Magazine  for  May  (Wilbur 
B.  Ketcham),  the  Rev.  T.  G.  I^lby  concludes 
his  remarkable  sermon  on  “  Man  and  His  Di'vine 
Prototype.”  Mark  Guy  Pearse,  one  of  the  edi¬ 
tors,  under  the  heading  of  The  Gospel  of  the 
Day,  contributes  a  sermon  on  The  Forty  Days. 
Prof.  G.  G.  Findlay,  in  his  sketch  of  the  l^is- 
tles  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  takes  up  The  luur 
Evangelical  Epistles.  The  Homiletic  Depart¬ 
ment  contains  sketches  of  sermons  by  Revs.  S. 
E.  Keeble,  Walter  Hawkins,  C.  O.  Eldridge, 
and  others.  Outline  Addresses  on  the  Golden 
Texts,  the  department  of  Notes  and  Illustra¬ 
tions,  Table  Talk,  Sunday-school  Lessons,  and 
Book  Reviews  are  complete. 

Wilbur  B.  Ketcham  announces  for  publication 
on  June  1st,  a  new  book  by  Charles  F.  Deems, 
D.D.,  entitled,  “The  Gospel  of  Spiritual  In¬ 
sight,  ”  being  a  companion  volume  to  “  The  Gos- 
pd  of  Common  Sense.”  It  is  an  exposition  of 
the  International  Lessons  for  the  l^t  half  of 
the  year. 

Robert  Clarke  and  Company  announce  for  im¬ 
mediate  publication  Biblical  Scholarship  and  In- 


institution. 

The  Cassell  Publishing  Company  have  just 


concluded  arrangements  with  the  distinguished 
Spanish  noveiist,  B.  Perez  Galdos,  by  which 
they  become  his  publishers  for  all  Engliu  speak¬ 
ing  countries. 

The  same  firm  have  in  press  a  humorous  and 
romantic  book  by  John  Bell  Bouton.  It  is  en¬ 
titled  “The  Enchanted;  an  authentic  account 
of  the  strange  origin  of  the  New  Psychical 
Club.  ”  If  half  of  its  astounding  pretentions  are 
true,  the  favored  members  of  that  association 
are  much  to  be  envied. 

Mr.  James  Schouler  is  reading  the  proofs  of 
the  fifth  volume  of  his  History  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  to  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company  in  the  Autum.  This  volume 
covers  the  period  from  1847  to  1861,  {^ringing  the 
work  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  completing  it  in  accordance  with  the  origi¬ 
nal  plan. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.,  has  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company, 
New  York  and  Chicago,  two  sermons  which  con¬ 
sider  the  theme  Church  Unity.  To  cope  with 
this  problem  judiciously,  requires  not  only  neat 
ability  but  great  sympathy— qualifications  above 
all  else  necessary  to  an  attempt  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  the  vast  mass  of  different  thinking  de¬ 
nominations.  Dr.  Parkhurst,  we  believe,  has 
shown  much  tact  and  decided  feeling  for  all 
such  who  may  differ  from  him,  and  throughout 
strives  with  zeal  worthy  of  the  subject  to  re¬ 
move  those  obstacles  that  are  in  the  way  of 
unity,  contenting  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  in  following  Christ  and  Him  alone,  can  we 
hope  to  be  unit^  by  those  bonds  which  in  hea¬ 
ven  will  be  drawn  closer  and  closer  together. 

The  literary  world  will  be  interested  in  a  work 
just  published  in  two  large  octavo  volumes,  with 
portraits,  by  the  Scribners — “Memoir  of  John 
Murray,”  with  his  correspondence,  and  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  history  of  4:ne  great  English  pub¬ 
lishing  house  of  which  he  was  for  many  years 
the  head.  The  editor  and  author  of  the  work  is 
Samuel  Smiles.  It.  is  the  second  John  Murray, 
Byron’s  Murray,  who  is  the  hero  of  these  two 
volumes.  The  whole  story  of  his  relations  with 
Byron,  Scott,  Moore,  Disraeli,  Hallam,  Lock¬ 
hart,  Campbell,  Southey,  De  Sta§l,  Canning, 
and  many  other  famous  persons,  is  here  told 
with  fulness.  The  author  had  entrusted  to  him 
a  great  mass  of  correspondence,  the  value  and 
interest  of  which  are  great,  throwing  light  on 
the  literary  history  of  a  most  important  period 
in  English  letters. 

•  A  timely  volume  which  the  Scribners  have  in 
press  for  immediate  publication,  deals  with  a 
question  that  is  now  agitating  the  religious 
world.  Church  Union.  The  book  is  by  the  rec¬ 
tor  of  Grace  Church,  New  Yor^,  Dr.  W.  R. 
Huntington,  and  the  title  is  the  Peace  of  the 
Church.  The  author  discusses  thoroughly  the 
practical  methods  for  union,  the  relation  of 
modern  Biblical  criticism  to  the  question,  the 
subject  of  creeds,  etc: 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  and  Company  announce 
for  immediate  publication  a  new  book  about 
Mexico,  by  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Janvier,  entitled 
Stories  of  Old  New  Spain. 

Messrs.  MacMillan  and  Company  announce  for 
immediate  publication,  a  complete  and  author¬ 
ized  popular  edition  of  Bryce’s  American  Com¬ 
monwealth,  price  only  $2.50.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  all  intending  purchasers  will  wait  for  tnis 
publication,  and  will  refrain  from  buying  any 
cheap,  unauthorized,  and  pirated  edition.  What¬ 
ever  publishers  may  say,  such  an  edition  cannot 
be  complete,  as  portions  of  the  work  are  copy¬ 
righted  in  America.  / 

Professor  Albert  S.  Bickmore  delivered  last 
Saturday  the  first  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  ge¬ 
ographical  subjects,  to  be  given  before  the  teas¬ 
ers  of  the  pub]ic  schools,  as  provided  for  by  a 
law  recently  enacted. 

There  are  in  this  city  many  painted  portraits 
of  eminent  public  men  which  are  the  property 
of  the  city.  They  are  scattered  about  through 
the  various  public  buildings,  in  the  Mayor’s 
office,  the  Governor’s  room,  the  courts,  the  sev¬ 
eral  departments  and  elsewhere,  and  have  fallen 
in  many  instances  into  grievous  neglect.  Com¬ 
missioner  Gilroy  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  has  undertaken  to  gather  them  and  have 
such  of  them  as  need  it,  restored,  to  form  a  be¬ 
ginning  for  a  civic  portrait  gallery.  Among 
other  finds  is  a  portrait  of  Commodore  Decatur 
by  Sully,  which  has  been  in  the  city’s  possession 
for  over  forty  years,  being  scheduled  in  Valen¬ 
tine’s  Manual  of  1849.  When  discovered  it  was 
covered  with  dust,  the  frame  rotten  with  age 
and  neglect,  and  the  canvas  and  painting  in  gen¬ 
erally  bad  condition.  It  has  been  restored  and 
is  now  in  the  Mayor’s  room. 

.  The  Northwestern  University  of  Evanston  an¬ 
nounces  that  fifty-one  full  new  scholarships  will 
be  created,  corresponding  vdth  the  Senatorial 
districts  in  Illinois,  and  the  State  Senator  from 
such  district  will  have  the  right  of  nomination 
to  the  scholarship.  The  intention  is  not  only  to 
make  the  university  represent  the  whole  State, 
but  the  scholarships  are  also  to  be  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  debt  due  the  people  in  return  for  the 
exemption  from  taxation  of  rae  university  proo- 
erty.  The  plan  is  in  line  with  other  popular 
steps  taken  under  the  new  administration  of 
President  Henry  Wade  Rogers. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company:  The  American 
Revolution  2  vols— Fourteen  to  One— Balaam  and  His 
Master— Otto  the  Knight. 

Harper  Brothers:  Flute  and  Violin— A  Box  of 
Monkeys  and  other  Farce  Comedies— Criticism  and 
Fiction. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls:  Parker’s  Peoples  Bible, 
Vol.  XIV. 

Methodist  Book  Concern :  Left  to  Themselves— 
Sketches  of  Jewish  Life.  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and 
Company :  Tae  Bed  Cord.  American  Tract  Smiety : 
Studies  in  John’s Qospel. 

Grifflth,  Axtell,  Cady  and  Company :  An  Idyl  of 
the  Sun. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  The  Evolution  of  Mar¬ 
riage  and  The  Family— Introduction  to  the  Johannlne 
Writings— The  Great  Artists;  David  Cox  and  Peter 
Dewlnt— The  Peace  of  the  Church— The  Budder 
Grangers  Abroad— Our  Common  Birds  and  how  to 
Know  Them— The  Authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
an  Inaugural  Address  by  Dr.  Briggs. 

Porter  and  Coates :  Elizabeth,  translated  from  the 
German  by  Marie  Nathusiue. 

Hunt  and  Eaton :  Along  the  Anataw. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons :  Gospel  Criticism  and  His¬ 
torical  Christianity. 

Fords,  Howard  Hulbert :  Beyond  the  Bourne. 

Macmillan  and  Company :  Gray  Days  and  Gold. 

Dodd,  Meed  and  Company:  Journal  of  Maurice 
de  Guerin. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company:  In  the  Heart  of  the 
Storm— Tourmalins  Time  Cheques. 

•  Knapp,  Peek  and  Thompson :  1  he  Seen  Faith. 

Origin,  Purpose  and  Destiny  of  Man ;  by  the  author 
of  William  Thornton. 

Wilbur  B.  Ketcham :  It  is  Written. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  May:  The  English  Illustrated  Magazine; 
The  Homemaker;  Wide  Awake;  The  Leisure  Hour; 
Boys’  Own  Paper ;  Ladies’  Home  Journal ;  Fortnight¬ 
ly  Review;  The  Ninteenth  CentuT} . 

For  June:  Missionary  Review;  Magazine  of  Art. 


iBStitatlOBB. 

Pierre  College  of  South  Dakota' 
on  ■with  about  the  same ;  attes 
Spring’s  term  as  during  the  Win 
President,  W.  M.  Blackbure  D.D., 
sustained  by  Professor  G.  Hih 
churches  neM  to  send  on  at  once 
buttons  to  current  expenses. 

Scotland  Academy,  of  the  same  N; 
few  new  students  this  tmm,  and  m 
old  ones ;  never  before  so  many  in 
term  who  paid  their  own  tuition, 
school  grows,  and  comes  to  need  m 
a  new  biarding  hall  and  library  an 

The  latest  Circular  of  Information 
York  College  for  the  Training  of  T 
a  Faculty  of  eleven  men  and  twMkty 
with  a  great  variety  of  good  courses 

Many  of  the  scholars  in  the  Universlky 
of  Pedagogy  of  this  city  are  white  hiuM 
The  oldest  scholar  is  seventy-one  years  old. 

The  council  of  the  University  will  a 
for  the  School’s  endowment  the  bsMMMt^ 
126,000  by  Mrs.  Fogg  to  the  university  -  leg  “ 
encouragement  of  higher  study,  ”  on 
that  the  public  shall  guarantee  $1,20 
(the  interest  on  Mrs.  F(^’s  be^uesO  fot 
years,  or  until  the  legacy  is  paid  in.  ’the 
is  now  in  litigation.  On  Friday  vioe-c 
McCracken  received  two  pledges,  one  of  . 
year,  another  of  |200  a  year,  leaving  |700  a  y 
to  be  subscribed. 

Professor  A.  S.  Hoyt  has  completed  a 
of  l^tures  on  English  literaturm  undw 
auspices  of  the  Oneida  County  Histwioal 
ciety.  These  lectures  were  delivered  in  Ur 
and  met  with  high  appreciation. 

Amherst  College  proposes  to  raise  m 
its  atheletic  association  by  an  orat<^cal 
under  the  guise  of  a  town  meeting. 

Professor  Wolf  of  the  University  of  Z 
an  official  report  made  to  the  fachlW  of  tha 
versity,  commends  the  Wbarton  &hooI  i 


nance  and  Economy  of  the  University  of 
sylvania  as  a  possible  model  for  that  pro, 


at  Zurich. 


1»F  JD ALLAS,  TEXAS. 

is  increasing  its  Capital  from  $600,000 1 
$1,000,000;  its  Surplus  from  $100,00 
to  $200,000,  and  its  Undivided  Prolli 
from  $25,000  to  $60,000. 

SUBBCSIPTIOys  TO  THE  XEW^STOOK  AM 


SOLICITED  AT  tias.OO  JPJER  SHAME,  MMXIT 


EXACT  BOOK  VALVE. 


Tills  Bank  lias  nerer  eanen  less  tlian  14  per  cent  net  pa 
amm  since  its  orgiaisadOL 

THE  INVESTMENT  WILL  METVMIT  TOV  J 


SEMI-ANirVAL  DIVIDEND  OE  S  BMM  CMKT. 


EMEE  OE  TAXES. 


Address  B.  BLANKENSHIP,  President, 
DALLAS.  TEXAS. 


7  to  9  Per  cent.  NET  INC9M 


m 


HIGH  GRADE  MORTGAGES.— Principal  and 
terest  payable  in  Gold  Coin,  with  N.  Y.  uchanse, 
the  Merchants’  Kationai.  Bank.  Tacoma,  Waahi 
Tacoma  has  the  remarkable  record  of  only  eight 
closure  sales  in  last  five  years.  Oorreopondence  soUcit 

WILLIAM  E.  SMITH, 

Merchant  Eat.  Hank  BuUdina,  Tacoma,  Wmoi 
Address  P.  O.  Box  IsSt. 


Brown  Brothei*s  Ac  Co., 

PHILA.,  NKW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BT  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Uembers  N.  Y.,  Phlla.  and  Baltimore  Stock  Esch's 
We  boy  and  sell  all  flntt  class  Invest-  t  j. 

ment  Securities  for  cn«tomera.  We  re- lT|YPfiI,TI|Al| 
celve  acconnts  of  Banks,  Bankers  Cor-  » 
porattons,  Firms  and  Indlvldnala  on  CLwtlllvIHAa 
favorable  terma  and  make  ooUecthmst  AUm 

drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  polnta  in  the  United  Stataa 
Canada,andof  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  f 
conntriea 

T  Xkllawa  sell  Bills  at  Exchaacs 

AJCvVCl  9  and  make  cable  transfers  to  aU  points:  : 
-g  make  coUectlons  and  lasoe  Commerctai 
111  Travellers’  Credltt,  available  la  all  parts  et 

Credit. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


UNITED  STATES  TRUST  COHP 

OF  NEW  YOBK. 

Nos.  45  and  47  Wall  Stree 

CBpltal  and  SBrpbu, 

NINE  MILLION  DOLLARS. 

This  Company  la  a  legal  depository  for  BMHsys  paid  lal 
Court,  and  is  anth  i  tae-l  to  act  as  guardian  or  trastss. 

IBTBREOT  ALLOWED  ON  DSPOOITS, 
Which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  wlthdra'wn  after  EE 
days’  noUoe,  and  wUl  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  tho  wBs| 
time  they  mey  remeln  with  the  Company. 

Bxeontore,  Administrators,  or  Trnstoss  of  Bstatss,  SD 
women  unaconetomed  to  the  traasaotlon  of  ImalESM.  ■ 
well  as  B  llglons  and  BscrSTOlsnt  Instttnttons,  wlU  ID 
this  Company  a  oonvenlsnt  dspoattory  for  monoy. 
JOHN  A.  8TBWART,  Prsaldont. 

OEOROR  BLISS.  Vleo-PMsidOBk. 

^AMES  S.  CLARK,  iooaad  Tina  rrsaldsoO 

TBU8TSE8: 

WILSON  a.  Mxran.  willum  ubby. 

CLINTON  GILBEBT.  JOHN  0B06BT  BBOWSL 

DAHIBL  D.  LOBD.  BDWABO  COOrSir 

SAMUEL  SLOAN,  W.  BATAXD  OUTTnNL 

JAMES  LOW,  OHABLBS  8.  SMITH, 

WM.  WALTBB  PHBIM.  WM.  BOCXBmjjHL 

D.  WILUB  JAMBS,  ALBXAHDEB  R  OBB, 

JOHN  A.  stbwab'L  william  k  maoOb. 

BBA8TU8  CORNING.  ABsay.  WM.  D.  8L0ANB, 

JOHN  HABSBN  BHOADBS,  GUSTAV  H.  SCHWAB, 

AN90N  PHELPS  SrOKBB,  PBANK  LTMAB,  n  linSw 
GEO.  HENBT  WABBBN,  OBORGB  P.  TIBTOB. 

QBOBGB  BLISS,  WM.  WALDORF  AKTOK 

•HENBT  L.  THOBNBLL.  Secretary. 

*  LOUIS  G.  HAMPTON.  Asslslant  flllESBESf. 


UHITED  STATE. 
KATIOHALBAKK. 

41 A  43  WAIili  STBEET,  NBW  YOBB 
(Bank  owns  buildybiE  41 R  46  Wall  BtJ 


CapUeU, 

Surplus, 


$BOOfiOO, 

$SOO/MMK 


We  notice  the  most  beautiful  effects  in  Art 
Embroidery  are  produced  by  the  use  of 
Brainerd  and  Armstrong's  Homan  Itoss  en 
bitK  ut  Linen  Fabric. 


LOGAN  OL  KURKAT,  rrirtdtl 

WILUAK  r.  TH0KP60N,  Tlea-Frast., 
HXMBT  O.  HOFXIHK  Ow 

Tnnsaetf  a  General  BanUns 


XUM 


